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Mr.  PULTENEY. 


HE  greateft  honour  of  hu 
man  life,  is  to  live  well  with 
men  of  merit ;  and  I  hope 
You  will  pardon  me  the  va- 
ity  of  publifhing,  by  this  means,  my 
appinefs  in  being  able  to  name  You 
oiong  my  friends.  The  converfation 
f  a  gentleman,  that  has  a  refined 
A  2  tafte 


DEDICATION. 

tafte  of  letters,    and  a  difpofition  in 
which  thofe  letters  found  nothing  tc 
correft,  but  very  much  to  exert,  is  a 
good  fortune    too   uncommon   to   be 
enjoyed    in    filence  :    In    others,    the 
greateft  bufinefs  of  learning  is  to  weed 
the  foil ;    in  you,  it  had  nothing  elfe 
to  do,  but  to  bring  forth  fruit.     Af 
fability,    complacency,    and  generofitj 
of  heart,  which  are   natural  to  You 
wanted  nothing  from  literature,    bu'i 
to   refine   and   direft   the   applicatioij 
of  them.     After  I  have  boafted  I  h; 
fome  fhare  in  your  familiarity,  I  kno 
not  how  to  do  You  the  juftice  of  c 
lebrating   You  for  the  choice  of  a 
elegant,  and  worthy  acquaintance,  wit 
whom  You  live  in  the  happy  commu 
nication  of  generous  fentiments,  whic 
contribute,    not    only    to    your   ow 
mutual  entertainment   and    improve 
ment,    but  to   the    honour   and   fe 
vice  of  your  country,    Zeal  for  tl 
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publick  good  is  the  charafteriftick 
of  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  gentle 
man,  and  muft  take  place  of  plea- 
fures,  profits,  and  all  other  private 
gratifications.  Whoever  wants  this  mo 
tive,  is  an  open  enemy,  or  an  inglo- 
Irious  neuter  to  mankind,  in  propor 
tion  to  the  mifapplied  advantages  with 
which  nature  and  fortune  have  blefled 
him.  But  You  have  a  foul  animated 
with  nobler  views,  and  know  that  the 
diftinction  of  wealth  and  plenteous 
circumftances,  is  a  tax  upon  an  honeft 
mind,  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  the 
occurrences  of  life  will  give  him  leave, 
to  guard  the  properties  of  others,  and 
be  vigilant  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
fubjefts. 

This  generous  inclination,  no  man 
poiTefles  in  a  warmer  degree  than  your- 
felf;  which,  that  heaven  would  re 
ward  with  long  poffeffion  of  that  re 
putation  into  which  You  have  made 
A  3  fo 
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fo  early  an  entrance,  the  reputation  o 
a  man  of  fenfe,  a  good  citizen,  anc 
agreeable  companion,  a  difintereftec 
friend,  and  an  unbiaffed  patriot^  is 
the  hearty  prayer  of, 


S  I  R> 

Your  moft  Obliged  ' 
and  moft  Obedient, 


Humble  Servant* 
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Nitnirum  infanus.  paucis  videatur,  eo  quud 
Maxima  pars  hominuir.  morbo  ja&atur  eodem, 

HOR.  Sat.  3,  1,  i,  v/lao, 

—  —Few  think  thtfe  maH,  for  mod,  like  thcfc, 

Are  lick  and  troubled  vviih  the  fame  diftafe.  CREECH, 


HERE  is  a  reftlefs  endeavour  in  the  mind 
of  man  after  happinefs.  This  appetite  is 
wrought  into  the  original  frame  of  our 
nature,  and  exerts  itfelf  in  all  parts  of 
the  creation  that  are  endued  with  any 
degree  of  thought  or  fenfe.  But  as- 
the  human  mind  is  dignified  by  a  more  compreheniive 
faculty  than  can  be  found  in  the  inferior  animals, 
it  is  natural  for  men  not  only  to  have  an  eye,  each 
to  his  own  happinefs,  but  alfo  to  endeavour  to  pro 
mote  that  of  others  in  the  fame  rank  of  being  :  and 
in  proportion  to  the  generofity  that  is  ingredient  in  the 
temper  of  the  foul,  the  object  of  its  benevolence  is  of 
a  larger  and  narrower  extent.  There -is  hardly  a  fpirit 
upo;i  eur'.li,  fo  mean,  and  contrafUd,.,  as  tx>  cenue  all; 
A»  4^.  regards 
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regards  on  its  own  intereft,  exclufive  of  the  reft  of ', 
mankind.  Even  the  felnfh  man  has  fome  mare  of  love, 
which  he  beftows  on  his  family*  and  his  friends.  A  no- 
fcler  mind  hath  at  heart  the  common  intereft  of  the  fo- 
ciety  or  country  of  which  he  makes  a  part.  And  there 
is  lli'U  a  more  diffufive  fpirit,  whofe  being  or  intentions 
reach  the  whole  mafs  of  mankind,  and  are  continued 
beyond  the  prefent  age,  to  a  fucceflion  of  future  gene 
rations. 

The  advantage  arifing  to  him  who  hath  a  tinfture  oi 
this  generofity  on  his  foul,  is,  that  he  is  affe&ed  with 
a.  fublimer  joy  than  can  be  comprehended  by  one  who  is 
deftitute  of  that  noble  relifh.  The  happinefs  of  the  refl 
of  mankind  hath  a  natural  connexion  with  that  of  a  rea- 
fonable  mind.  And  in  proportion,  as  the  aftions  oJ 
each  individual  contribute  to  this  end,  he  muft  be 
thought  to  deferve  well  or  ill  both  of  the  world  and  of 
himfelf.  I.  have  in  a  late  paper,  obferved,  that  men  who 
,have  no  reach  of  thought  do  oft  mifplace  their  affedlions 
on  the  means,  without  refpeft  to  the  end,  and  by 
prepoikrous  deiire  of  things  in  themfelves  indifferent, 
forego  the  enjoyment  of  that  happinefs  which  thofe 
things  are  inftrumemal  to  obtain.  This  obfervation  has 
been  considered  with  regard  to  criticks  and  mifers  ;  I 
mill  now  apply  it  to  Free-thinkers. 

Liberty  and  truth  are  the  main  points  which  thefe 
gentlemen  pretend  to  have  in  view ;  to  proceed  there 
fore  methodically,  I  will  endeavour  to  mew  in  the  firft 
place  that  liberty  and  truth  are  not  in  themfelves  defirable, 
but  only  as  they  relate  ,to  a  farther  end.  And  fecendly, 
that  the  fort  of  liberty  and  truth  (allowing  them  thofe 
names)  which  our  Free-thinkers  ufe  all  their  induftry  to 
promote,  is  deftrudlive  of  that  end,  viz.  human  happi 
nefs  :  And  confequently  that  fpecies,  as  fuch,  inftead 
of  being  encouraged  or  efteemed,  merit  the  detcftation 
and  abhorrence  of  all  honeit  men.  And  in  the  lait 
place,  I  defign  to  fhew,  that  under  the  pretence  of  ad 
vancing  liberty  and  truth,  they  do  in  reality  promoce 
the  two  contrary  evils. 

As  to  the  firil  point,  it  has  been  obferved  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  each  particular  perfon  to  aim  at  the  happi 
nefs  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  and  that  as  this  view 

is 
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is  of  a  wider  or  narrower  extent,  it  argues  a  mind  more 
or  lefs  virtuous.    Hence  it  follows,  that  a  liberty  of  do 
ing  good  actions  which  conduce  to  the  felicity  of  maij- 
kind,  and  a  knowledge  of  fuch  truths  as  might  either 
give  us  pleafure  in  the  contemplation  of  them,  or  direct 
our  conduct  to  the  great  ends  of  life,  are  valuable  per 
fections.     But  mall  a  good  man,  therefore,  prefer  a  li- 
||  berty  to  commit  murder  or  adultery,  before  the  wholefom 
reltraint  of  divine  and  human  laws  ?     Or  mail  a  wife 
man  prefer  the  knowledge  of  a  troublefome  and  affliding 
truth,  before  a  pleafant  error  that  would  chear  his  f}ui 
I  with  joy  and  comArt,  and  be  attended  with  no  ill  con- 
!  fequences  ?  Surely  no  man  of  common  fenfe  would  thank 
I  him,  who  had  put  it  in  his  power  to  execute  the  fudden 
I  fuggeftions  of  a  fit  of  paffion  or  madnefs,  or  imagine 
!  hi mfelf  obliged  to  a  perfon,  who  by  forwardly  informing 
him  of  ill  news,  had  caufed  his  foul  to  anticipate  that 
forrow  which  me  would  never  have  felt,  fo  long  as  the 
[  ungrateful  truth  lay  concealed. 

Let  us  then  refped  the  happinefs  of  our  fpecies,  and 
in  this  light  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  Free-think- 
^ers.  From  what  giants  and  monfters  would  thefe  knight- 
errants  undertake  to  free  the  world  ?  From  the  ties  that 
.religion  impofeth  on  our  minds,  from  the  expectation  of 
a  future  judgment,  and  from  the  terrors  of  a  troubled 
confcience,  not  by  reforming  men's  lives,  but  by  giv 
ing  encouragement  to  -their  vices.  What  are  thole  im 
portant  truths  of  which  they  would  convince  mankind  ? 
That  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  wife  and  juil  provi 
dence  ;  that  the  mind  of  man,  is  corporeal ;  that  re 
ligion  is  a  ftate-trick,  contrived  to  make  men  honeil 
and  virtuous,  and  to  procure  a  fubfiitence  to  others  for 
teaching  and  exhorting  them  to  be  fo  ;  that  the  good 
tidings  of  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the 
gofpel,  are  fables  and  impoftures :  from  believing  that 
we  are  made  in  the  image  of  God,  they  would  degrade 
us  to  an  opinion  that  we  are  on  a  level  with  the  beafts 
that  periih.  What  pleafure  or  what  advantage  do 
thefe  notions  bring  to  mankind  ?  Is  it  of  any  ule 
to  the  publick  that  good  men  mould  loie  the  com 
fortable  profped  of  a  reward  to  their  virtus,  or  tha 
wicked  be  encouraged  to  perfilt  in  their  impiety,  from 
A  5  an,  . 
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make  of  it  ?  Are  they  eminent  for  any  fublime  difcove- 
ries  in  any  of  the  arts  and  fciences?  have  they  been  au 
thors  of  any  inventions  that  conduce  to  the  well-being-, 
of  mankind?  Do  their  writings  mew  a  greater  depth 
of  defign,  a  clearer  method,  or  more  juft  and  correct 
reafbning  than  thofe  of  other  men  ? 

There  is  a  great  refemblance  in  their  genius,  but  the 
critick  and  mifer  are  only  ridiculous  and  contemptible- 
creatures,  while  the  Free-thinker  is  alib  a  pernicious 
one.  -i 


N°  84.       WEDNESDAY,  June  17. 

Non  mifiura  cutem  nifi  plena  cruoris  hirudo. 

HOR.  Ars  Poet.  v.  u!r, 

Sticking  like  leaches,  till  they  burft  with  blood. 

ROSCOMMON', 

To  the  honoured  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,  Eiq; 

[    SIR,,.  Middle-Temple,  June  1 2V- 

P RESUMING  you  may  fometimes  condefcend 
to  take  cognizance  of  fmall  enormities,  J  here- 
lay  one  before  your  which  I  proceed  to  without  far 
ther  apology,  as  well  knowing  the  bell  compliment  to 
a  man  of  bufinefs  is  to  come  to  the  point, 
-*  There  is  a  filly  habit  among  many  of  our  minor 
orators,  who  difplay  their  eloquence  in  the  feverai 
cpffee-houfes  of  this  fair  city,  to  the  no  fmall  annoy 
ance  of  considerable  numbers  of  her  majefty's  fpruce 
and  loving  fubjecls,  and  that  is  a  humour  they  have 
got  of  twifting  off  your  buttons*  Thefe  ingejiiona 
gentlemen  are  not  able  to  advance  three  words  till 
they  have  got  fail  hold  of  one  of  your  buttons ;  bat 
as  foon  as  they  have  procured  fuch  an  excellent  han 
dle  for  difcourfe,  they  will  indeed  proceed  with  great 
elocution.  I  know  not  how  well  fome,  may  have^fcap- 
ed,  but  for  my  part  I  have  often  met  with  t-hem  to- 
A  6  -  *•  my 
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my  coft;  having  I  believe  within  thefe  sliree  years  lait 
pad  been  argued  out  of  feveral  dozens ;  infonmch  that 
1  have  for  fome  time  ordered  my  taylor  to  bring  me 
home  with  every  fuit  a  dozen  at  lealt  of  {pare  ones, 
to  fupply  the  place  of  fuch  as  from  time  to  time  are 
detached  as  an  help  to  difcourfe,  by  the  vehement 
gentlemen  before  mentioned.  This  way  of  holding  a 
man  in  difcourfe  is  much  praclifed  in  the  coffee-houfes 
within  the  city,  and  does  not  indeed  fo  much  prevail 
at  the  politer  end  of  the  town.  It  is  likewife  more 
frequently  made  ufe  of  among  the  finall  politicians,  than 
any  other  body  of  men ;  I  am  therefore  fomething 
cautious  of  entering  into  a  controverfy  with  this  fpecies 
of  ilatefmen,  especially  the  younger  fry  ;  for  if  you 
offer  in  the  leail  to  diflent  from  any  thing  that  one 
of  thefe  advances,  he  immediately  fteps  up  to  you, 
takes  hold  of  one  of  your  buttons,  and  indeed  will  ipon 
convince  you  of  the  ftrength  of  his  argumentation. 
1  remember  upon  the  news  of  Dunkirk's  being  deli 
vered  into  our  hands,  a  brifk  little  fellow,  a  poli 
tician  and  an  able  engineer,  had  got  into  the  middle 
of  Batibn's  coffee  houie,  and  was  fortifying  Gravel 
ing  for  the  fervice  of  the  moil  chriftian  king,  with 
all  imaginable  expedition.  The  work  was  carried 
on  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  ai\ 
hour's  time,  he  had  made  it  almoil  impregnable,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  feveral  worthy  citizens  who  had 
gathered  round  him,  full  as  ftrong  both  by  fea  and 
land  as  Dunkirk  ever  could  pretend  to  be>  I  happened 
however  unadvifedly  to  attack  fome  of  his  out-works; 
upon  which,  to  mow  his  great  Ikill  likewife  in  the 
orfeniive  part,  he  immediately  made  an  affault  upon 
one  of  my  buttons,  and  carried  it  in  lefs  than  two 
minutes,  notwithstanding  I  made  as  handibm  a  de 
fence  as  was  poffible.  He  had  likewife  invefted  a 
lecond,  and  would  certainly  have  been  matter  of  that 
too  in  a  very  little  time,  had  not  he  been  diverted  from 
this  enterprise  by  the  arrival  of  a  courier,  who 
brought  advice  that  his  prefence  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  in  the  difpofal  of  a  beaver ;  upon  which  he 
railed  the  liege,  and  indeed  retired  with  fome  preci 
pitation,  la  the  coffee-houies  here  about  the  Temple, 

'  you! 
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*  you  may  harangue  even  among  our  dablers  in   poll- 
«  ticks  for  about  two  buttons  a  day,  and  many  times  for 
<  lefs.     I  had   yefterday  the  good  fortune  to  receive 

*  very  confiderable  additions  to  my  knowledge  in  ftate 

*  affairs,  and  I  find  this  morning,  that  it  has  not  Hood 

*  me  in  above  a  button.    In  molt  of  the  eminent  coffee- 
4  houies  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  for  example, 

*  to  go  no  farther  than  Will's  in  Covent-Garden,  the 
'  company  is  fo  refined,  that  you  may  hear  and   be 

*  heard,  and  not  be  a  button  the  \vorfe  for  it.     Betfdes 
'  the  gentleman  before-mentioned,  there  are  others  who 

*  are  no  lefs  active  in  their  harangues,  but  with  gentle 
4  fervices  rather  than  robberies.     Thefe  while  they  are 

*  improving  your  underftanding,  are  at  the  fame  time 
'  fetting  off  your  perfon ;    they  will  new-plait  and  ad- 

*  juft  your  neckcloth. 

'But  tho'  I  can  bear  with  this  kind  of  orator,  who 

*  is  fo  humble  as  to  aim  at  the  good-will  of  his  hearer 

*  by  being  his  valet  de  chambre,  I  mull  rebel  againil 

*  another  Jbrt  of  them.     There  are  fome,  Sir,  that  do 
4  not  ilick  to  take  a  man  by  the  collar  when  they  have 
'  a  mind  to  perfuade  him.     It  is  your  bufinefs,  I  hum- 
1  bly  prefume,  Mr.  Ironfide,  to  interpofe,  that  a  man  is 
4  not  brought  over  to  his  opponent  by  force  cf  arms* 
'  It  were  requifite  therefore  that  you  mould  name  a  cer- 
'  tain  interval,  which  ought  to  be  preferved  between 

*  the  Speaker  and  him  to  whom  he  fpeaks.     For  fure 

*  no  man  has  a  right,  becaufe  I  am  »ot  of  his  opi- 
'  nion,  to  take  any  of  my  clothes  from  me,  or  drefs  me 

*  according  to  his  own  liking.     I  aflure  you  the  moll 
'  becoming  thing  to  me  in  the  world  is  in  a  campaign 

*  periwig  to  wear  one  fide  before  and  the  other  caft 
4  upon  the  collateral  moulder.     But  there  is  a  friend  of 
'  mine  who  never  talks  to  me  but  he  throws  that  which 

*  I  wear  forward  upon  my  moulder,  fo  that  in  reitoring 
4  it  to  its  place  1  lofe  two  or  three  hairs  out  of  the  lock 

*  upon  my  buttons  ;  though  I  never  touched  him  in  my 

*  whole  life,  and  have  been  acquainted  with  him  this 
4  ten  year.     I  have  feen  my  eager  friend  in  danger 
4  fometimes  of  a  quarrel  by  this  ill  cuftom,  for  there 

*  are  more  young  gentlemen  who  can  feel  than  can 

*  understand.    It  would  be  therefore  a  good  office  ta 
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*  my  good  friend  if  you  advifed  him  not  to  collar  any 

*  man  but  one  who  knows  what  he  means,  and  give 
4  it  him  as  a  Handing  precaution  in  con'verfation,  that 
••  none  but  a  very  good  friend  will  give  him  the  liberty 

*  of  being  feen,  felt,  heard,  and  underitood  all  at  once.' 

I  am,    S  I  R, 
Your  moft  humble  Servant, 
JOHANNES  MISOCHIROSOPHUS. 

P.  S.    *  I  have  a  fifter  who  .faves  herfelf  from  being 

*  handled  by  one  of  thefe  manual  rhetoricians  by  giving 
-*  him  her  fan  to  play  with;   but  1  appeal  to  you  in  the- 
4  behalf  of  us  poor  helplels  men.' 

June  15,  1713. 

I  AM  of  opinion,  that  no  orator  or  fpeaker  in  pub- 
lick  or  private  has  any  right  to  meddle  with  any  bo 
dy's  clothes  but  his  own.  I  indulge  men  in  the  liberty 
of  playing  with  their  own  hats,  fumbling  in  their  own 
pockets,  fettling  their  own  periwigs,  toning  or  twitting 
their  heads,  and  all  other  gefticulations-  which  may  con 
tribute  to  their  elocution,  but  pronounce  it  an  infringe 
ment  of  the  Englifh  liberty  for  a  man  to  keep  his  neigh 
bour's  perfon  in  cuftody  in  order  to  force  an  hearing ; 
and  farther  declare,  that  all  affent  given  by  an  auditor,, 
under  fuch  contfraint,  is  of  itfelf  void  and  of  no  effect 

NESTOR  IRONSIDE. 
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THURSDAY, 
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* Sed  te  decor  ifte,  quod  optas, 

Efle  vetat,  votoque  tuo  tua  forma  repugnat. 

OVID.  Met.  1.  i.  v.  488^ 

But  fo  much  youth,  with  fo  much  beauty  join'd, 

Oppofe  the  ftate,  which  thy  defires  defign'd.         DRY  DEN. 

TO  fuffer  fcandal  (fays  fomebody)  is  the  tax  which 
every  perfon  of  merit  pays  to  the  publick ;  and 
•my  lord  Verulam  finely  obferves,  that  a  man  who  has 
no  virtue  in  himfelf,  ever  envies  virtue  in  others.  I 
know  not  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  but  detraction,  through 
all  ages,  has  been  found  a  vice  which  the  fair  fex  too 
eafily  give  into.  Not  the  Roman  fatyrift  could  ufe  them 
with  more  feverity  than  they  themfelves  do  one  another. 
Some  audacious  criticks,  in  my  opinion,,  have  lanched 
out  a  little  too  far  when  they  take  upon  them  to  prove, 
in  oppofition  to  hiftory,  that  Lais  was  a  woman  of  a& 
much  virtue  as  beauty,  which  violently  difpleafmg  the 
Phrynes  of  thofe  times,  they  fecretly  prevailed  with  the 
hiftorians  to  deliver  her  down  to  pofterity  under  the  in 
famous  character  of  an  extorting  proflitute.  But  though 
I  have  the  greateft  regard  imaginable  to  that  fofter 
fpecies,  yet  am  I  ibrry  to  find  they  have  very  little  for 
themfelves.  So  far  are  they  from  being  tender  of  one 
another's  reputation,  that  they  take  a  malicious  pleafure 
in  deftroying  it.  My  lady  the  other  day,  when  Jack 
was  afking  who  could  be  16  bafe  to  fpread  fuch  a  report 
about  Mrs.— — anfwered,  None,  you  may  be  fure,  but 
a  woman.  A  little  after,  Dick  told  my  lady,  that  he 
had  heard  Florella  hint  as  if  Cleora  wore  artificial  teeth. 
The  reafon  is,  faid  me,  becaufe  Cleora  firil  gave  out? 
that  Florella  owed  her  complexion  to  a  warn.  Thus  the 
induflrious  pretty  creatures  take  pains  by  invention,  tp 
throw  blemillies  on  each  other,  when  they  do  not  con- 
fidcr  that  there  is  a  profligate  fet  of  fellows  too  ready 
to  taint  the  character  of  the  virtuous,  or  bkiit  the  charms 

*  of 
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of  the  blooming  virgin.  The  young  lady,  from  whom 
I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  following  letter,  de- 
ferves,  or  rather  claims,  prote&ion  from  our  fex,  fmce  fo 
barbaroufly  treated  by  her  own.  Certainly  they  ought 
to  defend  innocence  from  injury,  who  gave  ignorantly 
the  occafion  of  its  being  afiauked.  Had  the  men  been 
lefs  liberal  of  their  applaufes,  the  women  had  been  more 
(paring  of  thefe  calumnious  cenfures. 

To  the  G  u  A  R  D  i  A  N. 
S  I  R, 

Don't  know  at  what  nice  point  you  fix  the  bloom 
of  a  young  lady ;  but  I  am  one  who  can  juft  look 
'  back  upon  fifteen.     My  father  dying  three  years  ago, 

*  left  me  under  the  care  and  direction  of  my  mother, 
'  with  a  fortune  not  profufely  great,  yet  fuch  as  might 
'  demand  a  very  handfome  fettlement,  if  ever  propoials 
'  of  marriage  mould  be  offered.    My  mother,  after  the 

*  ufuai  time  of  retired  mourning  was  over,  was  fb  af-j 
4  feclionately  indulgent  to  me,  as  to  take  me  along  with 

'  her  in  all  her  vifits  ;  but  itill  not  thinking  me  gratifiec 

*  my  youth  enough,  permitted  me  further  to  go  with 
'  my  relations  to  all  the  publick,  chearful,  but  innocent 

*  entertainments,  where  me  was  too  referved  to  appear 

*  herfelf.     The  two  firft  years  of  my  teens  were  eafy, 
1  gay  and  delightful.    Every  one  care/Ted  me ;   the  old 

*  ladies  told  me  how  finely  t  grew,  and  the  young  ones 

*  were  proud  of  my  company.    But  when  the  third 

*  year  had  a  little  advanced,  my  relations  ufed  to  tell 
'  my  mother  that  pretty  Mifs  Clary  was  mot  up  into  a 
'  woman.    The  gentlemen  begun  now  not  to  let  their 

*  eyes  glance  over  me,  and  in  moft  places  I  found  my- 
'  felf  diilinguifhed  ;  but  obferved,  the  more  I  grew  into 

*  the  efteem  of  their  fex,   the  more  I  loft  the  favour  oi 
'  my  own.     Some  of  thofe  whom  I  had  been  familiar 
4  with,  grew  cold  and  indifferent :    others  miilook,  by 

*  defign,  my  meaning,  made  me  fpeak  what  I  never 

*  thought,  and  fo  by  degrees  took  occafion  to  break  off 

*  all  acquaintance.  There  were  feveral  little  infignificant 
'  reflections  caft  upon  me,  as  b^ing  a  lady  of  a  great 
«  many  quaintnefies,  and  fuch  like,  which  I  feemed  not 

,     '  to 
& 
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*  to  take  notice  of.   But  my  mother  coming  home  about 
«  a  week  ago,  told  me  there  was  a  fcandal  fpread  about 

*  town  by  my  enemies,  that  would  at  once  ruin  me  for 
1  ever  for  a  beauty  :    J  earneftry  entreated  her  to  know 

•  it ;    me  refufed  me,  but  yefterday  it  difcovered  itfelf. 

•  Being  in  an  afletnbly  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  one  of 
'  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  very  facetious  to  feveral 
«  of  the  ladies,  at  laft  turning  to  me,  And  as  for  you, 
'  Madam,  Prior  has  already  given  us  your  character, 

That  air  and  harmony  of  fhape  exprefs, 
Fine  by  degrees,  yet  beautifully  lefs. 

I  perceived  immediately  a  malignant  fmile  difplay  it 
felf  in  the  countenance  of  fome  of  the  ladies,  which 
they  feconded  with  a  fcornful  flutter  of  the  fan  ;  till 
one  of  them,  unable  any  longer  to  contain,  afked  the 
gentleman  if  he  did  not  remember  whatCongreve  faid 
about  Aurelia,  for  me  thought  it  mighty  pretty.  He 
made  no  anfwer,  but  inftantly  repeated  the  verfes. 

The  Mukibers  who  in  the  Minories  fweat, 
And  mafllve  bars  on  ftubborn  anvils  beat ; 
Deform'd  themfelves,  yet  forge  thofe  ftays  of  fteel, 
Which  arm  Aurelia  with  a  fhape  to  kill. 

This  was  no  fooner  over,  but  it  was  eafily  difcernible 
what  an  ill-natured  fatisfa&ion  moft  of  the  company 
took ;  and  the  more  pleafure  they  mowed  by  dwelling 
upon  the  two  laft  lines,  the  more  they  increafed  my 
trouble  and  confufion.  And  now,  Sir,  after  this  te 
dious  account,  what  would  you  advife  me  to?  Is  there 
no  way  to  be  cleared  of  thefe  malicious  calumnies  ? 
What  is  beauty  worth,  that  makes  the  pofTefibr  thus 
unhappy  ?  Why  was  nature  fo  lavifh  of  her  gifts  to 
me,  as  to  make  her  kindnefs  prove  a  cruelty  ?  They 
tell  me  my  mape  is  delicate,  my  eyes  fparkling,  my 
lips  I  know  not  what,  my  cheeks,  forfooth,  adorned 
with  a  juit  mixture  of  the  rofe  and  lily;  but  I  with 
this  face  was  barely  not  diiagreeable,  this  voice  harih 
and  unharmonious,  thefe  limbs  only  not  deformed, 
and  then  perhaps  I  might  live  eafy  and  unmolefled, 

'  and 
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*  and  neither  raiie  love  and  admiration  in  the  men,  noi 
4  fcandal  and  hatred  in  the  women. 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

GLARING, 

The  beft  anfwer  I  can  make  my  fair  correfpondent, 
is,  That  fhe  ought  to  comfort  herfelf  with  this  confidera- 
tion,  that  thofe  who  talk  thus  of  her  know  it  is  falfe,  but 
wifli  they  could  make  others  believe  it  true.  It  is  not 
they  think  you  deformed,  but  are  vexed  that  they  them- 
f elves  were  not  as  nicely  framed.  If  you  will  take  an  old 
man's  advice,  laugh,  and  be  not  concerned  at  them 
they  have  attained  what  .they  endeavoured  if  they  make 
you  uneafy ;  for  it  is  envy,  that  has  made  them  fo.  ] 
would  not  have  you  wifh  your  ihape  one  fixtieth  part  oi 
an  inch  difproportioned,  nor  defire  your  face  might  be 
impoverished  with  the  ruin  of  half  a  feature,  tho1  num 
bers  of  remaining  beauties  might  make  the  lofs  infenfi- 
i)le  ;  but  take  courage,  go  into  the  brighteft  aHerablies, 
and  the  world  will  quickly  corifefs  it  to  be  fcandal.  Thus 
Plato,  hearing  it  was  aliened  by  fome  perfons,  that  he 
was,  a  very  bad  man,  "  I  mall  take  care,"  faid  he,  "  to 
"  live  fo,  that  no  body  will  believe  them." 

I  mail  conclude  this  paper  with  a  relation  of  mattei 
of  fad.  A  gay  young  gentleman  in  the  country,  no| 
many  years  ago,  fell  delperately  in  love  with  a  bloom 
ing  fine  creature,  whom  give  me  leave  to  call  Melifia, 
After  a  pretty  long  delay,  and  frequent  folicitations, 
fhe  refufed  feveral  others  of  larger  eftates,  and  corifentec 
to  make  him  happy.  But  they  had  not  been  marriec 
much  above  a  twelve-month,  till  it  appeared  too  trm 
what  Juba  fays, 

Beauty  foon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 
Fades  in  the  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  fenie. 

Polydqre  (for  that  was  his  name)  finding  himfelf  grow 
every  day  more  uneafy,  and  unwilling  Ihe  mould  di£ 
c,over  the  caufe,  for  diverfion  came  up  to  town,  anti 
to  avoid  all  fufpicions,  brought  MeliiTa  along  with  him 
After  fome  ftay  here,  Poly d ore  was  one  day  informed 

tha 
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that  a  iet  of  ladies  over  their  tea-table,  in  the  circle 

of  fcandal,  had  touched  upon  Melifla And  was  that 

the  filly  thing  fo  much  talked  of  ?  How  did  (he  ever  grow 
into  a  toaft  ?  For  their  parts  they  had  eyes,  as  Well  as 
the' men,  but  could  not  difcover  where  her  beauties  lay. 
folydore  upon  hearing  this,  flew  immediately  home,  and 
told  Meliffa,  wilh  the  utmoft  tranfport,  that  he  was 
now  fully  convinced  how  numberlefs  were  her  charms, 
fince  her  own  fex  would  not  allow  her  any. 

Mr.  IRONSIDE,  Button's  Coffee-houfe. 

I  HA VE  obferved  that  this  day  you  make  mention 
of  Will's  Coffee-houfe,  as  a  place  where  people 
are  too  polite  to  hold  a  man  in  difcourfe  by  the  button. 
Every  body  knows  your  honour  frequents  this  houfe ; 
therefore  they  will  take  an  advantage  againll  me,  and 
'fay,  if  my  company  was  as  civil  as  that  at  Will's, 
you  would  do  fo  :  Therefore  pray  your  honour  do 
not  be  afraid  of  doing  me  juftice,  becaufe  people 
would  think  it  may  be  a  conceit  below  you  on  this 
occafton  to  name  the  name  of 

Your  humble  Servant, 

DANIEL  BUTTON. 

*  The  young  poets  are  In  the  back  room,  and  take 
their  places  as  you  directed.' 


PR  ID  A  v. 
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N°  86".       FRIDAY,  June  19. 

—  — Cui  metis  divinior,  atque  os 

Magna  fonaturum HoR,  Sat.  4.  1.  i.  v.  43. 

who  writes 

With  fancy  high,  and  bold  and  daring  flights.          CREECH. 

To  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,    Efq; 

SIR,  Oxford,  June  1 6,  1713. 

«  AT>  H  E  claflical  writers,  according  to  your  advice, 
«  JL  are  by  no  means  neglected  by  me,  while  I 
1  purfue  my  ftudies  in  divinity.  ~1  am  perfuaded  that 

*  they  are  fountains  of  good  fenfe  and  eloquence  j   and 
'  that  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary  for  a  young  mind  to 
«  form  itfelf  upon  fuch  models.     For  by  a  careful  ftudy 
'  of  their  ftile  and  manner,  we  mall  at  leaft  avoid  thole 
'  faults,  into  which  a  youthful  imagination  is  apt  to 
'  hurry  us  ;    fuch  as  luxuriance  of  fancy,  licentioufnefs 
«  of  ftile,  redundancy  of  thought,  and  falfe  ornaments. 
'  As  I  have  been  flattered  by  my  friends,  that  I  have 
<  fome     genius    for    poetry,    I   fometimes    turn    my 
'  thoughts  that  way ;   and  with  pleafure  reflect,  that 
'  I  have  got  over  that  childilh  part  of  life,  which  de- 
'  lights  in   points  and  turns  of  wit ;    and  that  I  can 

*  take  a  manly  and  rational  fatisfaction  in  that  which  is 
'  called  painting  in  poetry.   Whether  it  be,  that  in  thefe 

*  copyings  of  nature,  the  object  is  placed  in  fuch  lights 

*  and  circumitances  as  ihike  the  fancy  agreeably ;    or 
'  whether  we  are  furprifed  to  find  objects,  that  are  ab- 

*  fent,  placed  before  our  eyes ;  or  whether  it  be  our  ad- 
'  miration  of  the  author's  art  and  dexterity ;  or  whether 

*  we  amufe  ourfelves  with  comparing  the  picture  and  the 

*  original ;  or  rather  (which  is  moil  probable)  becaufe 
'  all  thefe  reafons  concur  to  affect  us,  we  are  wonder- 
'  fully  charmed  with  thefe  drawings  after  the  life,  this 

*  magick  that  raifes  apparitions  in  the  fancy. 

«  Land- 
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«  Landfkips,  or  ftill  life,  work  much  lefs  upon  us, 
than  repreientations  of  the  poftures  or  paffions  of  liv 
ing  creatures.  Again,  thofe  paflions  or  poftures  ftrike 
us  more  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  eafe  or  violence 
of  their  motions.  An  horfe  grazing  moves  us  lefs  than 
;  one  ftretching  in  a  race,  and  a  racer  lefs  than  one  in 
,the  fury  of  a  battle.  It  is  very  difficult,  I  believe,  to 
;  exprefs  violent  motions,  which  are  fleeting  and  tran- 
iitory,  cither  in  colours  or  words.  In  poetry  it  re 
quires  great  fpirit  in  thought,  and  energy  in  rule  ; 
which  we  find  more  of  in  the  Eaftern  poetry,  than 
cither  the  Greek  or  Roman.  The  great  Creator, 
who  accommodated  himfelf  to  thofe  he  vouchfafed  to 
fpeak  to,  hath  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  prophets 
fuch  fublime  fentiments  and  exalted  language,  as  muft 
abafli  the  pride  and  wit  of  man.  In  the  book  of  Job, 
the  moft  ancient  poem  in  the  world,  we  have  fuch 
paintings  and  defcriptions,  as  I  have  fpoken  of,  in 
great  variety.  I  mall  at  prefent  make  fome  remarks 
on  the  celebrated  defcription  of  the  horfe  in  that  ho 
ly  book,  and  compare  it  with  thofe  drawn  by  Homer 
and  Virgil. 

'  Homer  hath  the  following  fimilitude  of  an  horfe 
twice  over  in  the  Iliad,  which  Virgil  hath  copied  from 
him ;  at  leaft  he  hath  deviated  lefs  from  Homer,  than 
Mr.  Dryden  hath  from  him. 

Freed  from  his  keepers,  thus  whh  broken  reins, 
The  wanton  courfer  prances  o'er  the  plains  ; 
Or  in  the  pride  of  youth  o'erleaps  the  mounds, 
And  fnufFs  the  females  in  forbidden  grounds ; 
Or  feeks  his  wat'ring  in  the  well-known  flood, 
To  quench  his  thirft,  and  cool  his  fiery  blood : 
He  fwims  luxuriant  in  the  liquid  plain, 
And  o'er  his  moulders  flows  his  waving  mane; 
He  neighs,  he  fnorts,  he  bears  his  head  on  high, 
Before  his  ample  cheft  the  frothy  waters  fly. 

*  Virgil's  defcription  is  much  fuller  than  the  foregoing, 

*  which,  as  I  faid,  is  only  a  firnile;  whereas  Virgil  pro- 

*  fefles  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  the  horfe.     It  is  thus 

*  admirably  translated. 

Thfl 
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The  fiery  courfer,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  fprightly  trumpets,  and  the  fhouts  of  war, 
Pricks  up  his  ears,  and  trembling  with  delight, 
Shifts  pace,  and  paws ;  and  hopes  the  promis'd  fight. 
On  his  right  moulder  his  thick  mane  reclin'd, 
Ruffles  at  ipeed,  and  dances  in  the  wind. 
His  horny  hoofs  are  jetty  black,  and  round ; 
His  chin  is  double  ;  itarting,  with  a  bound 
He  turns  the  turf,  and  makes  the  folid  ground. 
l;ire  from  his  eyes,  clouds  from  his  noftrils  flow ; 
He  bears  his  rider  headlong  on  the  foe.  , 

*  Now  follows  that  in  the  book  of  Job  ;   which  un-. 

*  der  all  the  difadvantages  of  having  been  written  in  a, 

*  language  little  underftood ;  of  being  exprefled  in  phrafes 

*  peculiar  to  a  part  of  the  world,    whofe  manner  of 

*  thinking  and  ipeaking  feems   to  us  very  uncouth  i 

*  and  above  all,  of  appearing  in  a  profe  tranflation  ;    is, 
«  neverthelefs  fo  tranfcendently  above  the  heathen  de^- 

*  fcriptions,  that  hereby  we  may  perceive  how  faint  and. 

*  languid  the  images  are  which  are  formed  by  mortal. 

*  authors,  when  compared  with  that,  which  is  figured, 

*  as  it  were,  juft  as  it  appears  in  the  eye  of  the  Creator.. 

*  God  fpeaking  to  Job,  afks  him, 

"  Haft  thou  given  the  horfe  ftrength  ?  haft  thou 
"  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder?  Canft  thou  make,  him 
"  afraid  as  a  gramopper  ?  the  glory  of  his  noftrils  is 
"  terrible.  He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejpiceth  in 
"  his  ftrength  :  he  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men.  He 
"  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  afrighted;  neither  turner h 
"  he  back  from  the  fword.  The  quiver  rattleth  againft 
*<  him,  the  glittering  fpear  and  the  Ihield.  1 3e  iwalloweth 
"  the  ground  with  fiercenefs  and  rage  :  neither  believcth 
"  he  that  it  is  the  found  of  the  trumpet.  He  faith 
"  amongft  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha ;  and  he  fmelkth  the 
"  battle  afar  off;  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the 
"•  fhouting.'1 

'  Here  are  all  the  great  and  fprightly  images,  that 

*  thought  cr,n  form,  of  this  generous  beaft,    exprefled 
'  in  fuch  force  and  vigour  of  itile,  as  would  have  given 

*  the  great  wits   of  antiquity  new  laws  for  the  fubr 
'  lime,  had  they  been  acquainted  with  thefe  writings, 
» '    -  '*  •  'I  cannot 
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1  cannot   but  particularly  obferve,  that  whereas  the 
claflkal  poets  chiefly  endeavour  to  pairit  the  outward 
figure,    lineaments,    and    motions  ;     the"  facred    poet 
makes  all  the  beauties  to  flow  from  an  inward  principle 
in  the  creature  he  describes,  and  thereby  gives  great 
fpirit  and  vivacity  to  his  defciiption.     The  following 
phrafes  and  circumftances  feem  fmgularly  remarkable. 

"  Hail  thou  cloathed  his  neck  with  thunder  ? "  tf oilier 
and  Virgil  mention  nothing  about  the  neck  of  the 
horfe,  but  his  mane.  The  iacred  author*  by  the  bold 
figure  of  thunder,  not  only  expreffes  the  lhaking  of 
that  remarkable  beauty  in  the  horie,  and  the  flakes 
of  hair  which  naturally  fuggeil  the  idea  of  lightning; 
but  iikewile  the  violent  agitation  and  force  of  the 
neck,  which  in  the  oriental  tongues  had  been  flatly 
expreil  by  a  metaphor  lefs  than  this. 
"  Canit  thou  make  him  afraid  -as  a  grafhopper  ? " 
There  is  a  twofold  beauty  in  this  expreffion,  which 
not  only  marks  the  courage  of  this  beaft,  by  alking  if 
he  can  be  feared?  but  likewife  raifes  a  noble  image 
of  his  fwiftnefs,  by  infmuating,  that  if  he  could  be 
frighted,  he  would  bound  away  with  the  nimblenefs 
of  a  grafhopper. 

"  The  glory  of  his  noftrils  is  terrible."  This  is  more 
ftrong  and  concife  than  that  of  Virgil,  which  yet  is 
the  nobleit  line  that  was  ever  written  without  infpi- 
ration. 

Cblleclumque  premens  volvit  fub  naribus  ignem. 

Georg.  3.  v.  85. 
And  in  his  nofhils  rolls  collected  fire. 

•"  He  rejoiceth  in  his  ilrength He  mocketh  at  fear 

'  — —neither  believeth  he  that^it  is  the  found  of  the 

trumpet He  faith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha;" — 

are  figns  of  courage,  as  1  faid  before,  flowing  from 
an  inward  principle.  There  is  a  peculiar  beauty  in  his 
'not  believing  it  is  the  found  of  the  trumpet :"  that  is, 
he  cannot  believe  it  for  joy ;  but  when  he  was  fure  of 
it,  and  is  "  amongft  the  trumpets,  he  faith,  Ha,  ha;" 
he  neighs,  he  rejoices.  His  docility  is  elegantly  painted 
in  his  being  unmoved  at  the  "  rattling  quiver,,  the 

""  glitterin. 
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"  glittering  fpear  and  the  fhield;"  and  is  well  imitated 
'  by  Oppian,(who  undoubtedly  read  Job  as  well  as 

*  Virgil)  in  his  poem  upon  hunting. 

How  firm  the  manag'd  war-horfe  keeps  his  ground, 
Nor  breaks  his  order,  tho'  the  trumpets  found ! 
With  fearlefs  eye  the  glitt'ring  hoil  iurveys, 
And  glares  diredly  at  the  helmet's  blaxe : 
The  mailer's  word,  the  laws  of  war  he  knows, 
And  when  to  flop,  and  when  to  charge  the  foes. 

"  He  fwalloweth  the  ground"  is  an  expreflion  for 

*  prodigious  fwiftnefs,  in  ufe  among  the  Arabians,  Job's 
«  countrymen,  at  this  day.    The  Latins  have  fomething 

*  like  it. 

JLatumque  fuga  confunure  campum.  NEMESIAN. 

In  flight  th'  extended  champain  to  confume. 

Carpere  prata  fuga.  VIRG.  Georg.  3.  142. 

In  flight  to  crop  the  meads. 


campumque  volatu 


Cum  rapuerey  pedum  vefligia  quaeras.         SJL.  ITAL. 

When  in  their  flight  the  champain  they  have  fnatcb'd^ 
No  track  is  left  behind. 

*  It  is  indeed  the  boldefl  and  nobleft  of  images  for  fwift- 
6  nefs ;    nor  have  I  met  with  any  thing  that  comes  fo 

*  near  it,  as  Mr.  Pope's  in  Windlbr  Foreft. 

Th'  impatient  courfer  pants  in  ev'ry  vein, 
And  pawing,  feems  to  beat  the  diilant  plain; 
Hills,  vales  and  floods  appear  already  croli, 
And  ere  he  flarts,  a  thouiand  fleps  are  loft. 

*«  He  fmelleth  the  battle  afar  off,"  and  what  follows 
«  about  the  fhouting,  is  a  circumftance  exprefled  with 

*  great  fpirit  by  Lucan. 

So  when  the  ring  with  joyful  (houts  rebounds, 
With  rage  and  pride  th'  imprifon'd  courfer  bounds  : 
i  He 
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He  frets,  he  foams,  he  rends  his  idle  rein  ; 

Springs  o'er  the  fence,  and  headlong  feeks  the  plain. 

lam,  SIR, 

Your  ever  obliged  fervant, 
JOHN  LIZARD. 


NQ  87.       SATURDAY,  June  20. 

...iConftiterant  hinc  Thifee,  Priamus  illinc, 
Jnque  vicem  fuerat  captatus  anhelitus  oris. 

OVID.  Met.  1.4.  v.  71. 
HerePyramus,  there  gentle  Thifbe,  ftrove 
To  catch  each  other's  breath,  the  balmy  breeze  of  love. 

MY  precautions  are  made  up  of  all  that  I  can  hear 
and  feer  tranflate,  borrow,  paraphraie,  or  con- 
tra6l,  from  the  perfons  with  whom  I  mingle  and  con- 
verfe,  and  the  authors  whom  I  read.  But  the  grave 
•difcouries  which  I  fometimes  give  the  town,  do  not  win 
fo  much  attention  as  lighter  matters.  For  this  reafbn 
it  is,  that  I  am  obliged  to  confider  vice  as  it  is  ridiculous, 
and  accompanied  with  gallantry,  elfe  I  find  in  a  very 
ihort  time  I  mail  lie  like  wafte  paper  on  the  tables  of 
coffee-houfes.  Where  I  have  taken  moft  pains  I  often  find 
myfelf  leaft  read.  There  is  a  fpirit  of  intrigue  got 
into  all,  even  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  and  the  very 
fervants  are  bent  upon  delights,  and  commence  oglers 
and  languimers.  I  happened  the  other  day  to  pafs  by  a 
gentleman's  houfe,  and  faw  the  moft  flippant  fcene  of 
low  love  that  I  have  ever  obferved.  The  maid  was 
rubbing  the  windows  within  fide  of  the  houfe,  and  her 
humble  fervant  the  footman  was  fo  happy  a  man  as  to 
be  employed  in  cleaning  the  fame  glafs  on  the  fide  to 
ward  the  ftreet.  The  wench  began  with  the  greateft 
ieverity  of  afpeft  imaginable,  and  breathing  on  the  glafs, 
followed  it  with  a  dry  cloth ;  JKer  oppofite  obferyed  her, 
VOL.  II.  B  and 
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and  fetching  a  deep  figh,  as  if  it  were  his  laft,  with  a 
very  difconfolate  air  did  the  fame  on  his  fide  of  the  win 
dow.  He  ftill  worked  on  and  languifhed,  till  at  laft  his 
fair  one  fmiled,  but  covered  herfelf,  and  fpreading  the 
napkin  in  her  hand,  concealed  herfelf  from  her  ad 
mirer,  while  he  took  pains,  as  it  were,  to  work  through 
all  that  intercepted  their  meeting.  This  pretty  conteft 
held  for  four  or  five  large  panes  of  glafs,  till  at  lad  the 
waggery  was  turn'd  to  an  humorous  way  of  breathing 
in  each  other's  faces,  and  catching  the  imprelfion.  The 
gay  creatures  were  thus  loving  and  pleafmg  their  ima- 

f illations  with  their  nearnefs  and  diftance,  till  the  win- 
ows  were  fo  tranfparent  that  the  beauty  of  the  female 
made  the  man-fervant  impatient  of  beholding  it,  and 
the  whole  houfe  befides  being  abroad,  he  ran  in,  and 
they  romped  out  of  my  fight.  It  may  be  imagined  thefe 
oglers  of  no  quality  made  a  more  fudden  application 
of  the  intention  of  kind  fighs  and  glances  than  thofe 
whofe  education  lays  them  under  greater  reftraints, 
and  who  are  confequently  more  flow  in  their  advances. 
I  have  often  obferved  all  the  low  part  of  the  town  in 
love,  and  taking  a  hackney-coach  have  confider'd  all 
that  pafied  by  me  in  that  light,  as  thefe  cities  are  com- 
pofed  of  crouds  wherein  there  is  not  one  who  is  not 
lawfully  or  unlawfully  engaged  in  that  paflion.  When 
one  is  in  this  fpeculation,  it  is  not  unpleafant  to  ob- 
ierve  alliances  between  thofe  males  and  females  whofe 
lot  it  is  to  ad  in  publick.  Thus  the  woods  in  the 
middle  of  fummer,  are  not  more  entertaining  with  the 
different  notes  of  birds,  than  the  town  is  of  different 
voices  of  the  feveral  forts  of  people  who  aft  in  pub- 
lick;  they  are  divided  into  clafles,  and  crouds  made 
for  crouds.  The  hackney-coachmen,  chairmen,  and 
porters,  are  the  lovers  of  the  hawker-women,  fruit* 
relics,  and  milk-maids.  They  are  a  wild  world  by 
themfelves,  and  have  voices  iignificant  of  their  private 
inclinations,  which  Itrangers  can  take  no  notice  of! 
Thus  a  wench  with  fruit  looks  like  a  mad-woman  wher 
[he  cries  wares  you  fee  me  does  not  carry,  but  thoft 
in  the  fecret  -knovy  that  cry  is  only  an  affignation  t^ 
an  hackney-coachman  who  is  driving  by,  and  under- 
tads  her.  The  whole  people  is  in  an  intrigue,  and 

thj 
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the  undifcerning  paffengers  are  unacquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  what  they  hear  all  round  them  :  they  know 
not   how   to   feparate  the  cries   of  mercenary   traders 
irom  the  fighs  and  lamentations   of  languiming  lovers. 
The   common   face  of  modefty  is  loft  among  the  ordi 
nary  part  of  the  world,  and  the  general  corruption  of 
manners  is  vifible  from  the   lofs  of  all  deference  in  the 
low  people  towards  thofe  of  condition.     One  order  of 
mankind  trips  fall  after  the  next  above  it,  and  by  this 
rule  you   may  trace    iniquity   from   the   converfationb 
of  the  moft  wealthy  to  thofe  of  the  humbleft  degree. 
It  is  an  aft  of  great  refolution  to  pafs  by  a  croud  of  po 
lite  footmen,  who  can  rally,  make  love,  ridicule,  and 
obierve  upon  all  the  paffengers  who  are  oblig'd  to  go 
.  by  the  places  where  they  wait.     This   licence   makes 
.different  characters  among  them,  and  there  are  beaux, 
partymen  and  free-thinkers  in  livery.     I  take  it  for  a 
rule,  that  there  is  no  bad  man  but  makes  a  bad  woman, 
and  die  contagion  of  vice  is  what  mould  make  people 
cautious  of  their  behaviour.     Juvenal  fays  "  there  is  the 
"  greateft  reverence  to  be  had  to  the  prefence  of  chil- 
*'  dren;"  it  may  be  as  well  faid  of  the  prefence  of  fer 
vants,   and  it  would  be  fome  kind  of  virtue  if  we  kept 
our  vices  to  ourfelves.   It  is  a  feeble  authority  which  has 
not  the  fupport  of  perfonal  refpedt,  and  the  dependence 
founded  only  upon  their  receiving  their  maintenance  of 
us,  is  not  of  force  enough  to  fupport  us  againfl  an  habi 
tual  behaviour,  for  which  they  contemn  and  deride  us. 
No  man  can  be  well  ferved,  but  by  thofe  who  have  an 
opinion  of  his  merit,  and  that  opinion  cannot  be  kept  up 
but  by  an  exemption  frome  thofe  faults  which  we  would 
.  reltrain  in  our  dependents. 

Though  our  fopperies  imitated  are  fubjeds  of  laugh- 

.  ter,  our  vices  transferred  to  our  fervants  give  matter 

..of  lamentation.     But  there   is  nothing  in  which  our 

families  are  fb  docile,  as  in  the  imitation  of  our  delights. 

It  is  therefore  but  common  prudence  to   take  care  that 

our  inferiors  know  of  none  but  our  innocent  ones.     It 

/is,  methinks,   a  very   arrogant   thing  to  expeft  that  the 

iingle    confideration  of  not  offending   us   mould   curb 

our  fervants  from    vice,   when    much  higher   motives 

,  cannot  moderate  our  own  inclinations.     But  I  began 

B  z-  '    this 
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this  paper  with  an  obfci-vation  that  the  lower  world  is 
got  into  fafhionable  vices,  and  above  all  to  the  under- 
Sanding  the  language  of  the  eye.  There  is  nothing  but 
writing  fongs  which  die  footmen  do  not  pra&ife  as  well 
as  their  mailers.  Spurious  races  of  mankind,  which  pine 
in  want,  and  perifh  in  their  firil  months  of  being,  come^ 
into  the  world  from  this  degeneracy.  The  pofieffion  of 
wealth  and  affluence  feems  to  carry  fome  faint  extenua 
tion  of  his  guilt  who  is  funk  by  it  into  luxury  ;  but  po 
verty  and  fervitude  accompanied  with  the  vices  of  wealth 
and'licencioufnefs,  is,  I  believe,  a  circumilance  of  ill  pe 
culiar  to  our  age.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  matter  of  j eft, 
or  is  overlooked  by  thofe  who  do  not  turn  rfieir  thoughts 
upon  the  actions  of  others.  But  from  that  one  particu 
lar,  of  the  immorality  of  our  fervants  arifmg  from  the 
negligence  of  mailers  of  families  in  their  care  of  them, 
flows  that  invfiilible  torrent  of  difafters  which  fpreads 
itfelf  through  all  human  life.  Old  age  oppreffed  with 
beggary,  youth  drawn  into  the  commiffion  of  murders 
and  robberies,  both  owe  their  difailer  to  this  evil.  If 
we  confider  the  happinefs  which  grows  out  of  a  fatherly 
condudt  towards  fervants,  it  would  encourage  a  man  to 
that  fort  of  care,  as  much  as  the  effecls  of  a  libertine  be^ 
haviour  to  them  would  affright  us, 

Lycurgus  is  a  man  of  that  noble  difpofition,  that  his 
domefticks,  in  a  nation  of  the  greateft  liberty,  enjoy  a 
freedom  known  only  to  themfelves,  who  live  under  his 
roof.  He  is  the  banker,  the  council,  the  parent  of  all 
his  numerous  dependents.  Kindnefs  is  the  law  of  his 
houfe,  and  the  way  to  his  favour  is  being  gentle  and 
well-natured  to  their  fellow-fervants.  Every  one  re 
commends  himfelf,  by  appearing  officious  to  let  their 
patron  know  the  merit  of  others  under  his  care.  Many 
little  fortunes  have  {beamed  out  of  his  favour ;  and  his 
prudence  is  fuch,  that  the  fountain  is  not  exhauiled  by 
the  channels  from  it,  but  its  way  cleared  to  run  new 
meanders.  He  beilows  with  fo  much  judgment,  that 
his  bounty  is  the  jncreafe  of  his  wealth ;  all  who  mare 
his  favour,  are  enabled  to  enjoy  it  by  his  example, 
jmd  he  has  not  only  made,  but  qualified  many  a  man 
to  be  rich. 

5  MONDAY,, 
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!   Mens  agitat  molem---—  VIRG.  .£En.  6t  v.  ^27*. 

A  mind  informs  the  mafs. 

TO  one  who  regards  things  with  a  philofophical 
eye,  and  hath  a  foul  capable  of  being  delighted 
with  the  fenfe  that  truth  and  knowledge  prevail  among 
men,  it  muft  be  a  grateful  reflexion  to  think  that  the 
fublimeft  truths,  which  among  the  heathens  only  here 
and  there  one  of  brighter  parts  and  more  leifure  than 
ordinary  could  attain  to,  are  now  grown  familiar  to  the 
meaneft  inhabitants  of  thefe  nations. 
'  Whence  came  this  furprizing  change,  that  regions 
formerly  inhabited  by  ignorant  and  favage  people,  mould 
now  outlhine  ancient  Greece,  and  the  other  eaftera 
countries,  fo  renowned  of  old,  in  the  moft  elevated 
notions  of  theology  and  morality  ?  Is  it  the  effect  of 
our  own  parts  and  induilry  P  Have  our  common  me- 
chanicks  more  refined  underftandings  than  the  ancient 
philofophers  ?  It  is  owing  to  the  God  of  Truth,  who 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  condefcended  to  be  him- 
felf  our  teacher.  It  is  as  we  are  ChrHlians,  that  we 
profefs  more  excellent  and  divine  truths  than  the  reft  of 
mankind. 

If  there  be  any  of  the  Free-thinkers  who  are  not 
direct  atheifts,  charity  would  incline  one  to  believe  them, 
ignorant  of  what  is  here  advanced.  And  it  is  for  their 
information  that  I  write  this  paper,  the  defign  of  which 
is  to  compare  the  ideas  that  chriilians  entertain  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of  a  God,  with  the  grofs  notions 
of  the  heathen  world.  Is  it  poffible  for  the  mind  of 
man  to  conceive  a  more  auguft  idea  of  the  Deity  than 
is  fet  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  I  mall  throw  toge 
ther  fome  paflages  relating  to  this  fubjefl,  which  I  pro-. 
pofe  only  as  philofophical  fentiments,  to  be  confidered 
by  a  Free-thinker. 

B  3  <  Tho» 
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'  Tho'  there  be  that  are  called  Gods,,  yet  to  us  there 
is  but  one  God.  He  made  the  heaven,  and  heaven  of 
heavens,  with  all  their  holt ;  the  earth  and  all  things 
that  are  therein  ;  the  feas  and  all  that  is  therein  ;  He 
faid,  let  them  be,  and  k  was  fo.  He  hath  ftretched 
forth  the  heavens.  He  hath  feunded  the  earth,  and 
hung  it  upon  nothing.  He  hath  fhut  up  the  fea  with 
doors,  and  faid,  Hitherto  fhalt  thou  come  and  no 
farther,  and  here  mail  thy  proud  waves  be  ftaid.  Ther 
Lord  is  an  invifible  fpirit,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being.  He  is  die  fountain  of  life.  He 
preferveth  man  and  beaft.  He  giveth  food  to  all  flefli. 
In  his  hand  is  the  foul  of  every  living  tiling,  and  the 
breath  of  all  mankind.  The  Lord  maketh  poor  and 
maketh  rich.  He  bringeth  low  and  lifteth  up.  He  kil- 
leth  and  maketh  alive.  He  woundeth  and  he  healelh., 

•  By  him  kings  reign,   and  princes  decree  juftice,   and 
not  a  fparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without  him.     All 
angels,  authorities  and  powers  are  fubjedt  to  him.     He 
appointed  the  moon  for  feafons,  and  die  fun  knoweth. 
his  going  down.     He  thundereth  withP  his  voice,  and: 
dire&eth  it  under  the  whole  heaven,  and  his  lightning; 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Firfe  and  hail,  mow  ancr 
vapour,  wind  and  ftorm,  fulfil  his  word.     The  Lord' 
is  King  forever  and  ever,  and  Jiis  dominion  is  an 'every 
lairing  dominion.     The  earth  and  the  heavens  fhal! 
perifh,  but  thou,  O  Lord,  remaineft.  They  all  mall  wax' 
old,  as  doth  a  garment,  and  as  a  vefture  malt  thou  fold 
them  up,  and  they  mall  be  changed;  but  thou  art  the 
fame,  and  thy  years  mall  have  no  end.    God  is  perfect 
in  knowledge ;  his  undemanding  is  in^nite.    He  is  the 
father  of  lights.    He  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  feeth  under  the  whole  heaven.    The  Lord  behold- 
eth  'all  the  children  of  men  from  the  place  of  his  habi- 
tation,  and  confidereth  all  their  works.     He  knoweth 
our  down-fitting  and  up-rifuig.  Hecompafieth  our  path, 

«  and  counteth  our  fteps.  He  is  acquainted  with  all  our 
«  ways;  and  when  we  enter  our  clofet,  and  fhut  our 
«  door,  he  feeth  us.  He  knoweth  the  things  that  come 

*  i^to  our  mind,   every  one  of  them  :  and  no  thought 
'  can  be  withholden  from  him.     The  Lord  is  good  to 
'  ail4  and  his  tender  mercies  aje  over  all  his  works.     He 
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is  a  father  of  the  fatherlefs,  and  a  judge  of  the  widow* 
He  is  the  God  of  peace,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the 
God  of  all  comfort  and  confolation.  The  Lord  is  great, 
and  we  know  him  hot ;  His  greatnefs  is  unfearchable. 
Who  but  he  hath  meafured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  and  meted'  out  the  heavens  with  a  ipan  ? 
Thine,'  O  Lord,  is  the  greatnefs,   and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majefty.    Thou  art 
very  great,  thou  art  clothed  with  honour.    Heaven -is 
thy  throne  and  earth  is  thy  footftool.' 
Can  the  mind  of  a  philoibpher  rift  to  a  more  juft  and 
magnificent,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  more  amiable  idea 
of  the   Deity  than  is  here  fet  forth  in  the  ftrongell  ima 
ges  and  molt  emphatical  language  ?     And  yet   this   is 
the  language  of  mepherds  and  fiihermen.     The  illite 
rate  Jews  and  poor  perfecuted  Chriitians  retained   thefe 
noble  fentiments,  while  the  polite  and  powerful  nations 
of  the  earth  were  given  up  to  that  fottifh  fort  of  wor- 
fhip,  of  which  the  following  elegant  deicription  is  ex 
tracted  from  one  of  the  infpired  writers. 

*  Who  hath  formed  a  God,  and  molten  an  image 

that  is  profitable  for  nothing?     The  fmith  with  the 

tongs  both  worketh  in  the  coals  and  faihioneth  it  with 

hammers,  and  worketh  it  with   the  ftrecgth  o*c  his 

arms  :   yea  he  is  hungry  and  his  ftrength  faiieth.     He 

drinketh  no  water  and  is  faint.     A  man  planteth  an 

aih,  and  the  rain  doth  nourifh   it.     He  burneth  part 

thereof  in  the  fire.     He  rofteth  roft.     He  warmetll 

himfelf.     And  the  refidue  thereof  Jie  maketh  a  God. 

He  falleth  down  unto  it,  and  worihippeth  it,  and  pray- 

eth  unto  it,  and  faith,  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  God. 

None  confidereth  in  his  heart,  I  have  burnt  part  of 

it  in  the  fire,  yea  alfo,  I  have  baked  bread  upon  the 

coals  thereof :  I  have  roiled   fleih  and  eaten  it ;  and 

mall    1   make   the  refidue    thereof  an  abomination  ? 

Shall  I  fall  down  to  the  flock  of  a  tree  ? ' 

In  fuch  circumftances  as  thefe,  for  a  man  to  declare 

for  free-thinking,  and  difengage  himfelf  from  the  yoke 

of  idolatry,  were  doing  honour  to  human  nature,  and  a 

work  well  becoming  the  great  afferters  of  reaibn.     But 

in  a  church,  where  our  adoration  is  directed  to  the  fu- 

preme  Being,  and  (to  fay  the  leaft)  where  is  nothing  ei- 

B  4.  ther 
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ther  in  the  objeft  or  manner  of  worfhip  that  contradi&s 
the  light  of  nature  ;  there,  under  the  pretence  of  free- 
thinking,  to  rail  at  the  religious  inftitutions  of  their, 
country,  Iheweth  an  undiftinguifliing  genius  that  m\f- 
takes  oppofition  for  freedom  of  thought.  And,  indeed, 
notwithftanding  the  pretences  of  fome  few  among  our 
Free-thinkers,  I  can  hardly  think  there  are  men  16  ftu- 
pid  and  inconfiftent  with  themfelves,  as  to  have  a  ferious 
regard  for  natural  religion,  and  at  the  fame  time  ufe 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  deilroy  the  credit  of  thofe, 
facred  writings,  which  as  they  have  been,  the  means  of 
bringing  theie  parts  of  the  world  to  the  knowledge  of 
natural  religion,  fo  in  cafe  they  lofe  their  authority 
over  the  minds  of  men,  we  mould  of  courfe  fink  into  the 
fame  idolatry  which  we  fee  pracliied  by  other  unen 
lightened  nations. 

If  a  perfon  who  exerts  himfelf  in  the  modern  way  of 
free-thinking  be  not  a  ftupid  idolater,  it  is  undeniable 
that  he  contributes  all  he  can  to  the  making  other  men 
fo,  either  by  ignorance  or  defign;  which  lays  him  under 
the  dilemma,  I  will  not  fay  of  being  a  fool  or  knave,  but 
of  incurring  the  contempt  or  deteflation  of  mankind. 


N°  89.         TUESDAY,  June  23. 

Igneus  eft  ollis  vigor,  &  cceleftis  origo 

Seminibus VIRO.  Mn>  6.  v.  730*. 

They  boaft  ethereal  vigour,  and  are  fgrm'd 

From  ieeds  of  heavenly  birth.  A  » 

TH  E  fame  faculty  of  reafon  and  anderftanding, 
which  placeth  us  above  the  brute  part  of  the  cre 
ation,  doth  alib  fubjecl:  our  minds  to  greater  and  more 
manifold  difquiets  than  creatures  of  an  inferior  rank, 
are  fenfible  of.  It  is  by  this  that  we  anticipate  future 
difafters,  and  oft  create  to  ourfelves  real  pain  from 
imaginary  evils,  as  well  as  multiply  the  panes  arifin^ 
from  thofe  which-cannot  be  avoided.  ' 

It 
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It  behoves  us  therefore  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  that 
fublime  talent,  which,  fo  long  as  it  continues  the 
inftrument  of  paflion,  will  ferve  only  to  make  us  more 
miferable,  in  proportion  as  we  are  more  excellent  than 
other  beings. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  a  thinking  being  to  withdraw 
from  the  obje&s  that  folicit  his  fenfes,  and  turn  his, 
thoughts  inward  on  himfelf.  For  my  own  part  I  often 
mitigate  the  pain  arifing  from  the  little  misfortunes  and 
difappointments  that  checker  human  life  by  this  intro- 
veriion  of  "my  faculties,  wherein  I  regard  my  own  foul 
as  the  image  of  her  Creator,  and  receive  great  confola- 
tion  from  beholding  thole  perfections  which  teftify  her. 
divine  original,  and  lead  me  into  fome  knowledge  of 
her  everlafting  archetype. 

But  there  is  not  any  property  or  circumftance  of  my 
being  that  I  contemplate  with  more  joy  than  my  im 
mortality,  I  can  ealily  overlook  any  prefent  momen 
tary  forrow,  when  I  refled  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  be 
happy  a  thoufand  years  hence.  If  it  were  not  for  this- 
thought,  I  had  rather  be  an  oilier  than  a  man,  the 
moil  ilupid  and  fenfelefs  of  animals  than  a  .reafonable 
mind  tortured  with  an  extreme  innate  defire  of  that 
perfection  which  it  defpairs  to  obtain* 

It  is  with  great  pleafure  that  I  behold  inftincT:,  rea- 
fon  and  faith  concurring  to  atteft  this  comfortable  truth. 
It  is  revealed  from  heaven,  it  is  difcovered  by  philofo- 
pliers,  and  the  ignorant,  unenlightened  part  of  mankind 
have  a  natural  propeiifity  to  believe  it.  It  is  an  agreeable 
entertainment  to  reflecl  on  the  various  fhapes  under 
which  this  do&rine  has  appeared  in  the  world.  The 
Pythagorean  tranfmigration,.  the  fenfual  habitations  of 
the  Mahometan,  and  the  Ihady  realms  of  Pluto,  do  all 
agree  in  the  main  points,  the  continuation  of  our  exi£ 
tence,  and  the  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments, 
proportioned  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  men  in  this 
life. 

But  in  all  thefe  fchemes  there  is  fomethhig  grofs  and 
improbable,  that  (hocks  a  reafonable  and  ipeculativemind. 
Whereas  nothing  can  be  more  rational  and  fublime  than 
the  chrillian  idea  of  a  future  ftate.  "  Eye  hath  not  feen, 
*'  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  Heart  of 
B  5  "  man 
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"  man  to  conceive  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
"  thofe  that  love  him."  The  above-mentioned  fchemes  are 
narrow  tranfcripts  of  our  prefent  ftate:  but  in  this  indefi 
nite  defcription  there  is  fomething  ineffably  great  and  no 
ble.  The  mind  of  man  muft  be  railed  to  a  higher  pitch, 
not  only  to  partake  the  enjoyments  of  the  chriftian  para- 
dife,  but  even  to  be  able  to  frame  any  notion  of  them. 

Neverthelefs,  in  order  to  gratify  our  imagination,  and 
by  way  of  condefcenfion  to  our  low  way  of  thinking,  the 
ideas  of  light,  glory,  a  crown,  &c.  are  made  ufe  of  to 
adumbrate  that  which  we  cannot  directly  underftand. 
The  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midft  of  the  throne  ihall  feed 
them,  and  mail  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters; 
and  God  mall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.  And 
there  mail  be  no  more  death,  neither  forrow,  nor  crying, 
neither  mail  there  be  any  more  pain ;  for  the  former 
things  are  pafTed  away,  and  behold  all  things  are  new. 
There  mail  be  no  night  there,  and  they  need  no  candle, 
neither  light  of  the  fun  :  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them 
light,  and  mail  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  his  plea- 
fures ;  and  they  mall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  They  fliall 
"  receive  a  crown  of  glory  which  fadeth  not  away. 

Theie  are  chearing  reflexions ;  and  I  have  often 
wondered  that  men  could  be  found  fo  dull  and  phlegma- 
tick,  as  to  prefer  the  thought  of  annihilation  before 
them;  or  fo  ill-natured,  as  to  endeavour  to  perfuade  man 
kind  to  the  difbelief  of  what  is  fo  pleafing  and  profitable 
even  in  the  profpeft ;  or  fo  blind,  as  not  to  fee  that 
there  is  a  Deity,  and  if  there  be,  that  this  fchcme  of 
tilings  flows  from  his  attributes,  and  evidently  corre- 
t'iponds  with  the  other  parts  of  Ins  creation. 

I  know  not  how  to  account  for  this  abfurd  turn  of 
thought,  except  it  proceed  from  a  want  of  other  em 
ployment  joined  with  an  affectation  of  fmgularity.  I 
mati,  therefore,  inform  our  modern  Free-thinkers  of  two 
points  whereof  they  feem  to  be  ignorant.  The  firft  is, 
that  it  is  not  the  being  fmgular,  but  being  fingular  for 
ibmething,  .that  argues  either  extraordinary  endowments 
Of  nature,  or  benevolent  intentions  to  mankind,  which 
draws  the  admiration  and  efteem  of  the  world.  A  mif- 
uke  in  this  point  naturally  arifes  from  that  confuiion  of 
thought  which  I  clo  ntrt  remember  to  have  feen  fo  great 

inflauces 
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inftances  of  in  any  writers,  as  in  certain  modern  Free-^ 
thinkers. 

The  other  point  is,  that  there  are  innumerable  ob- 
je£ts  within  the  reach  of  a  human  mind,  and  each  of 
thefe  objefts  may  be  viewed  in  innumerable  lights  and 
pofitions,  and  the  relations  arifing  between  them  are  in-, 
numerable.  There  is,  therefore,  an  infinity  of  things, 
whereon  to  employ  their  thoughts,  if  not  with  advan 
tage  to  the  world,  at  leaft  with  amufement  to  them- 
felves,  and  without  oifence  or  prejudice  to  other  people., 
If  they  proceed  to  exert  their  talent  of  Free-thinking  in 
this  way  -,  they  may  be  innocently  dull,  and  no  one  take 
any  notice  of  it.  But  to  fee  men  without  either  v/ic 
or  argument  pretend  to  ruir  down  divine  and  human, 
laws,  and  treat  their  fellow-fubje&s  with  contempt  for 
profeffing  a  belief  of  thofe  points  on  which  the  prefent  as 
well  as  future  intereft  of  mankind  depends,  is  not  to  be 
endured.  For  my  own  part,  I  mail  omit  no  endeavours 
to  render  their  perfons  as  defpicable,  and  their  practices 
as  odious,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  aS  they  dsferve. 


N?  90.      WEDNESDAY,  June  24. 

Fungar  vice  cotis— —  HOR.  Ars  Poet,  v.  304. 

I'll  play  the  whetftone.  CREECH 

T  T  is,  they  fay,  frequent  with  authors  to  write  letters 
Jl  to  themfelves,  either  out  of  lazinef;  or  vanity. 
^The  following  is  genuine,  and,  1  think,  deferves  the  at 
tention  of  every  man  of  fenfe  in  England. 

! 

To  the  G  u  A  R  D  i  A  N. 

SIR,  June?  20. 

«  r  |~VHO  t)  G  H  I  am  not  apt  to  mak^  complaints,  and 

JL     have  never  yet  troubled  you  with  any,  and  litde 

'  thought  I  ever  mould,  yet  feeing  that  in  your  paoer  of 

B  6  *  thit 
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'  this  day,  you  take  no  notice  of  yefterday's  Examiner, 

*  as  I   hoped  you  would,    my  love  for   my   religion*. 

*  which  is  fo  nearly  concerned,  would  not  permit  me 

*  to  be  filent.     The  matter,  Sir,  is  this.     A  bilhop  of 

*  our  church  (to  whom  the  Examiner  himfelf  has  no- 
*'  thing  to  object,   but  his  care  and   concern  for   the: 

*  proteilant  religion,  which  by  him,  it  feems,  is  thought 

*  a  fufficient  fault)  has  lately  publifhed  a  book,  in  which 

*  he   endeavours    to   mew   the   folly,   ignorance,   and 

*  miftake   of  the  church  of  Rome   in   its  worfhip  of 

*  faints:  from  this  the  Examiner ^ takes-eccafion  to  fall 

*  upon  the  author  with  his  utmoft  malice,  and  to  make 

*  him  the  fubje£l  of  his  ridicule.     Is  it -then  become  a 

*  crime  for  a  proteftant  to  {peak  or  write  in  defence  of 

*  his  religion  ?     Shall  a  papift  have  leave  to  print  and." 
4  publilh  in  England  what  he  pleafes  in  defence  of  his 
'  own  opinion,  with  the  Examiner's  approbation ;  and- 

*  .mail  not  a  proteilant  be  permitted  to  write  an  anfwer 

*  to  it  ?     For  this,  Mr.  Guardian,  is  the  prefent  cafe., 
'  Lafl  year  a  Papiil  (or  to  pleafe  Mr.  Examiner,  a  Ro- 
<  man  Catholick)  publifhed  the  life  of  St.  Wenefrede> 

*  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  devout  pilgrims  who  go  in  great 

*  numbers  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  her  at  her  well. 

*  This  gave  occafion  to  the  worthy  prelate,  in  whofe 
'  diocefe  that  well  is,  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon 

*  it ;  and  in  order  to  undeceive  fo  many  poor  deluded 
4  people,  to  mow  how  little  reafon,  and  how  Tmall  au- 

*  thority  there  is,  not  only  to  believe  any  of  the  miracles 
4  attributed  to  St.  Wenefrede,  but  even  to  believe  there 

*  ever  was  fuch  a  perfon  in  the  world.    And  mall  then  a 

*  good  man,  upon  fuch  an  account,  be  liable  to  be  abufed 

*  in  fo  publick  a  manner  I     Can  any  good  Church-of- 

*  England  man  bear  to  fee  a  bilhop,  one  whom  her  pre- 

*  fent  majefty  was  pleafed  to  make,  treated  in  fo  ludi- 

*  croiis  a  way  ?  or  mould  one  pafs  by  the  fcurrility  and 

*  the  immodefiy  that  is  to  be  found  in  feveral  parts  of 

*  the  paper  ?  Who  can  with  patience  fee  St.  Paul  and  St. 

*  Wenefrede  fet,  by  the  Examiner,  upon  a  level,  and  the 

*  authority  for  one  made  by  him  to  be  equal  with  that 

*  for  the  other  ?  Who,  that  is  a  chriftian,  can  endure  his 

*  infipid  mirth  upon  fo  ferious  an  occafion  ?  I  muft  con- 

*  fefs  it  raifes  my  indignation  to  the  greatefl  height,  tq 

'  fee 
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fee  a  pen  that  has  been  long  employed  in  writing  pane- 
gyricks  upon  perfons  of  the  firlt  rank,  (who  would  be 
indeed  to  be  pitied,  were  they  to  depend  upon  that 
for  their  praife)  to  fee,  I  fay,  die  fame  pen  at  laft  made, 
ufe  of  in  defence  of  popery. 

'  I  think  I  may  now,  with  juftice,  congratulate  with 
thofe  whom  the  Examiner  diflikes ;  fince,  for  my  own 
part,  I  mould  reckon  it  my  great  honour  to  be  worthy 
his  dif-efteem,  and  mould  count  his  cenfure  praife. 

I  am,  SI  R, 

Your  moft.  humble.  Servant*. 

The  above  letter  complains,  with  great  juftice,  againft 
this  incorrigible  creature ;  but  I  do  not  iniert  any  thing 
concerning  him,  in  hopes  what  I  fay  will  have  any  effect 
upon  him,  but  to  prevent  the  imprefficn  what  he  fays 
may  have  upon  others.  J  mall  end  this  paper  with  a 
letter  I  have  juft  now  written  to  a  gentleman,  whofe 
writings  are  often  inferted  in  the  Guardian,  without  de 
viation  of  one  tittle  from  what  he  fends. 

S  I  R,  June  23, 

IHAVE-received  the  favour  of  your's  with  the  in- 
clofed,  which  made  up  the  papers  of  the  two  laft 
days.  I  canriot  but  look  upon  myfelf  with  great 
contempt  and  mortification,  when  I  reflecl:  that  I  have- 
thrown  away  more  hours  than  you  have  lived,  though  ' 
you  fb  much  excel  me  in  every  thing  for  which  I 
would  live.  Till  I  "knew  you,  I  thought  it  the  pri 
vilege  of  angels  only  to  be  very  knowing  and  very  in 
nocent.  In  the  warmth  of  youth  to  be  capable  of  fucli 
abftra&ed  and  virtuous  reflections,  (with  a  fuitable  lifej 
as  thofe  with  which  you  entertain  yourfelf,  is  the  ut- 
mofl  of  human  perfection  and  felicity.  The  greateit 
honour  I  can  conceive  done  to  another,  is  when  an  el 
der  does  reverence  to_a  younger,  though  that  younger  is 
not  diftinguimed  above  him  by  fortune. :  Your  contempt 
of  pleasures,  riches  and  honour  will  crown  you  witii 
f  them  all,  and  I  wilh  you  them  not  for  your  own  fake, 

*  but 
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'  for  the  reafon  which  only  would  make  them  eligible 
'  by  yourielf,  the  good  of  others. 

I  am,  dearelt  Youth, 

Your  Friend  and  Admirer, 

NESTO  R  I  R  ONSIDE. 


N°  91.         THURSDAY.,  June  25. 

- Ineft  fua  gratia  parvis. 

Little  things  have  their  value. 

IT  is  the  great  rule  of  behaviour  to  follow  nature* 
The  author  of  the  following  letter  is  fo  much  con 
vinced  of  this  truth,  that  he  turns  what  would  render  a 
man  of  little  foul  exceptions,  humourfom,  and  particular 
in  all  his  actions,  to  a  fubjecl:  of  rallery  and  mirth.  He 
is,  you  muft  know,  but  half  as  tall  as  an  ordinary  man, 
but  is  contented  to  be  ftill  at  his.  friend's  elbow,  and  has 
fet  up  a  club,  by  which  he  hopes  to  bring  thofe  of  his 
own  iize  into  a  little  reputation. 

To  NESTOR   IRONSIDE,  Efq; 
SIR, 

I  Remember  a  faying  of  your's  concerning  perfbns  in 
low  circumftances  of  ftature,  that  their  littlenefs 
would  hardly  be  taken  notice  of,  if  they  did  not  ma- 
nifeil  a  confcioufnefs  of  it  themlelves  in  all  their  be 
haviour.  Indeed,  the  obfervation  that  no  man  is  ri 
diculous,  for  being  what  he  is,  but  only  in  the  affecta 
tion  of  being  fomething  more,  is  equally  true  in  regard 
to  the  mind  and  the  body. 

*  I  queftion  not  but  it  will  be  pleafing  to  you  to  hear, 
that  a  fet  of  us  have  formed  a  fociety,  who  are  (worn 
to  "  Dare  to  be  fhort,"  and  boldly  bear  out  the  digni 
ty  of  littlenefs  under  the  nofes  of  thofe  enormous  en- 
groiTers  of  manhood,  thofe  hyperbolical  monHers  of  the 
ipecies,  the  tall  fellows  that  overlook  us. 

•  The 
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'  The  day  of  our  inftitution  was  the  tenth  of  Decem- 

*  ber,  being  the  fhorteft  of  the  year,  on  which  we  are 

*  to  hold  an  annual  feaft  over  a  dilh  of  fhrimps. 

'    *  The  place  we  have  chofen  for  this  meeting  is  in  the 

*  Little  Piazza,  not  without  an  eye  to  the  neighbour- 
'  hood   of  Mr.   Powel's  opera,  for  tne   performers  of 
'  which  we  have,  as  becomes  us,  a  brotherly  affection. 

'  At  our  firft  refort  hither  an  old  woman   brought 

*  her  fon  to  the  Club-Room,  defiling  he  might  be  edu- 

*  cated  in  this  fchool,  becaufe  me  faw  here  were  finer 
'  boys  than  ordinary.     However,  this  accident  no  way 
'  difcouraged  our  defigns.     We  began  with  fending  in- 
'  vitations  to  thofe  of  a  ftature  not  exceeding  five  foot, 

*  to  repair  to  our  aflembly  ;    but  the  greater  part  return- 
'  ed  excufes,  or  pretended  they  were  not  qualified. 

'  One  faid  he  was  indeed  but  five  foot  at  prefent,  but 
c  reprefented  that  he  mould  foon  exceed  that  proportion, 
'  his  periwig- maker  and  (hoe-maker  having  lately  pro- 
'  inifed  him  three  inches  more  betwixt  them. 

'  Another  alledged,  he  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  have 
k  ,one  leg  morter  than  the  other,  and  whoever  Had  deter- 

*  mined  his  ftature  to  five  foot,  had  taken  him  at  a  di£- 
'  advantage ;  for  when  he  was  mounted  on  the  other  leg, 

*  he  was  at  leaft  five  foot  two  inches  and  a  half. 

'  There  were  fbme  who  queftioned  the  exa&nefs  of 

*  our  meafures ;  and  others,  inftead  of  complying,   re- 
c  turned  us  informations  of  people  yet  morter  than  them- 

*  felves.    In  a  word,  almoft  every  one  recommended  fome 
c  neighbour  or  acquaintance,   whom  he  was  willing  we 

*  mould  look  upon  to  be  lefs  than  he.     We  were  riot  a 

*  little  amamed  that  thofe  who  are  part  the  years  of 

*  growth,  and  whofe  beards  pronounce  them  men,  mould 
'  be  guilty  of  as  many  unfair  tricks  in  this  point,  as  the 
k  molt  aipiring  children  when  they  are  meafured. 

"  '  We  therefore  proceeded  to  fit  up  the  Club-Room> 
<  and  provide  conveniences  for  our  accommodation.  Jn 
'  the  firft  place  we  caufed  a  total  removal  of  all  the  chairs* 
i*  ftools  and  tables,  which  had  ferved  the  grofs  of  man-* 
.*  kind  for  many  years.  The  difadvantages  we  had  un«> 
'*  dergone,  while  we  made  ufe  of  thefe,  were  unfpeaka^ 
•f  ble.  The  prefident's  whole  body  was  funk  in  the  el- 
[*  bow-chair ;  and  when  his  arms  were  fpread  over  it, 

•he 
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e  he  appeared  (to  the  great  leflening  of  his  dignity)  like 
f  a  child  in  a  go-cart :    It  was  allb  fo  wide  in  the  feat,, 

*  as  to  give  a  wag  occafion  of  faying,  that  notwithfland- 
'  ing  the  prefident  fat  in  it,  there  was  a  fede  vacante. 

4  The  table  was  fo  high  that  one,  who  came  by  chance 
'  to  the  dcor,  feeing  our  chins  juil  above  the  pewter 

*  difhes,  took  us  for  a  circle  of  men  that  fat  ready  ten 
'  be  fnaved,  and  fent  in  half  a  dozen  barbers.    Another 
'  time  one  of  the  club  fpoke  contumelioufly  of  the  pre-r 

*  fident,  imagining  he  had  been  abfent,  when  he  was 

*  only  eclipfed  by  a  flafk  of  Florence  which  flood  on  thq 
'  table  in  a  parallel  line  before  his  face.     We  therefore 

*  new-furnifhed  the  room  in  all  refpe&s  proportionably 

*  to  us,  and  had  the  door  made  lower,  fo  as  to  admit  nq 
'  man  of  above  five  foot  high,    without  bruming  hi? 

*  foretop,  which  whoever  does  is  utterly  unqualified  tojit 

*  among  us. 

Some  of  the  ftatiites  of  the  Club  are  as  follow  :      ' 

*  I.   If  it  be  proved  upon  any  member,  tho'  never  fo 
duly  qualified,  tliat  he  ilrives  as  much  as  pofiible  tp 
get  above  his  fize,    by  .ftretching,    cocking,    or  thq 
like,  or  that  he  hath  flood  on  tiptoe  in  a  croud,  with 
defign  to  be  taken  for  as  tall  a  man  as  the  refl ;   o$ 
hath  privily  conveyed  any  large  book,    cricket, .  or 
other  device  under  him,  to  exalt  him  on  his  feat ; 
every  fuch  offender  fhall   be  fentenced   to   walk   irj 
pumps  for  a  whole  month. 

'  II.  If  any  member  fhall  take  advantage  from  th^ 
fulnefs  or  length  of  his  wig,  or  any  part  of  his  drefs, 
or  the  immoderate  extent  of  his  hat,  or  otherwife,  tq 
feem  larger  or  higher  than  he  is  -,  it  is  ordered,  he  fhalj 
wear  red  heels  to  his  fhoes,  and  a  red  feather  in  hi* 
hat,  which  may  apparently  mark  and  fet  bounds  tq 
the  extremities  of  his  fmall  dimenfion,  that  all  people 
may  readily  find  him  out  between  his  hat  and  his  (hoes., 

*  HI.  If  any  member  fhall  purchafe  a  horfe  for  hif 
own  riding  above  fourteen  hands  and  an  half  in  height, 
that  horfe  mail  forthwith  be  fold,  a  Scotch  gallowaj 
bought  in  its  flead  for  him,  arid  the  overplus  of  th< 
money  (hall  treat  the  club. 

'  IV. 'If  any  member,  in  direct  contradi&ion  to  tfy 

*  funda- 
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fundamental  laws  of  the  fociety,  lhall  wear  tKe  heels 
of  his  Ihoes  exceeding  one  inch  and  half,  it  fhall  be  in 
terpreted  as  an  open  renunciation  of  littlenefs,  and  the 
criminal  fhall  inftantly  be  expelled.  Note,  The  form 
to  be  ufed  in  expelling  a  member  fhall  be  in  thefe 
words;  "  Go  from  among  us,  and  be  tall  if  you  can!" 
'  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  our  whole  fociety, 
that  fince  the  race  of  mankind  is  granted  to  have  de- 
creafed  in  ftature  from  the  beginning  to  this  prefent, 
it  is  the  intent  of  nature  itfelf,  that  men  mould  be 
little  ;  and  we  believe  that  all  human  kind  fhall  at  laft 
grow  down  to  perfection,  that  is  to  fay,  be  reduced  to 
our  own  meafure. 

I  am  very  literally, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

BOB  SHORT, 


N°  92.          FRIDAY,  June  26. 

Homunculi  quanti  funt,  cum  recogito  !  PLAUTUS} 

JJow  I  recolleft,  how  confiderable  are  thefe  little  men  I 


To  NESTOR  IRONSIDE, 
S  I  R, 

H  E  Club  rifmg  early  fhis  evening  I  have  time-1 
to  finifti  my  account  of  it.  You  are  already  ao- 
«  quainted  with  the  nature  and  defign  of  our  inftitution  ; 
«  the  characters  of  the  members,  and.  the  topicks  of  our* 

*  converfation,  are  what  remain  for  the  fubjed  of  this 

*  epiille. 

*  The  moft  eminent  perfons  of  our  afTembly  are  a  lit-' 

*  tie  poet,  a  little  lover,  a  little  politician,  and  a  little 
'  hero.     The  firil  of  thefe,  Dick  Dittich  by  naine,  we- 
«  have  elected  prefident,  not  only  as  he  is  the  fhorteft.  of 

*  us  all,  but  becaufe  he  has  entertained  fo  juil  a  fcnfe  of 

*  the  ftature,  as  to  go  generally  in  black,  that  he  may  ap- 
'  pear  yet  lefs.    Nay,  to  that  perfection  is  he  arrived,1 

4  thai 
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*  that  he  ftoops  as  he  walks.    The  figure  of  the  man  it] 

*  odd  enough  j   he  is  a  lively  little  creature,  with  long 

*  arms  and  legs :    A  fpider  is  no  ill  emblem  of  him. 

*  He  has  been  taken  at  a  diftance  for  a  fmall  windmill. 
*;But  indeed  what  principally  moved  us  in  his  favour 

*  was  his  talent  in  poetry,  for  he  hath  promifed  to  un- 

*  dertake  a  long  work  in  fhort  verfe  to  celebrate   the 

*  heroes  of  our  fize.     He  has  entertained  fb  great  a  re- 

*  fpeft  for  Statius,  on  the  fcore  of  that  line, 

Major  in  exiguo  regnabat  corpcre  virtus. 

A  larger  portion  of  heroic  fire 

Did  his  fmall  limbs,  and  little  breaft  in{pire_ 

€  that  he  once  defigned  to  tranflate  the  whole  Thebaa 

*  for  the  fake  of  little  Tydeus. 

•  *  TOM    TIPTOE,    a  dapper  black  fellow,    is  thi 

*  moft  gallant  lover   of  the  age.      He  is  particular!: 

*  nice  in  his  habiliments ;  and  to  the  end  juftice  may  b 

*  done  him  that  way,  conilantly  employs  the  fame  artii 
'  who  makes  attire  for  the  neighbouring  princes  and  la 

, '  dies  of  quality  at  Mr.  Powel's.  The  vivacity  of  hi 
'  temper  incline*  him  fometimes  to  boaft  of  the  favoui 
*;of  the  fair.  He  was,  t'other  night  excufing  his  al 

*  fence  from  the  club  upon  account  of  an  affignation  wit 
'  a  lady,  (and,  as  he  had  the  vanity  to  tell  us,  a  ta 
'  one   too)  who  had  confented  'to  trie  full  accomplift 

*  ment  of  his  deiires  that  evening ;  but.  one  of  the  con 

*  pany,  who  was  his  confident,  aiTured  us  me  was  a  w< 
'•man  of  humour,  and  made  the  agreement  on  this  cor 

*  dition,  that  hi»  toe  mould  be  tied  to  hers. 

'  Our  politician  is  a  perfon  of  real  gravity,  an 
'  profefled  wifdom.  Gravity  in  a  man  of  this  fiz 
'  compared  with  that  of  one  of  ordinary  bulk,  appea 

*  like  the  gravity  of  a  cat  compared  with  that  of  a  Ho: 
'   '  This  gentleman  is  accuftomed  to  talk  to  himfelf,  ar 

*  was  once  over-heard  to  compare  his  own  perfon  to 

*  little  cabinet,  wherein  are  locked  up  all  the  fecre 

*  of  ftate,  and  refined  fchemes  of  princes.     His  face 

*  pale  and  meagre,  which  proceeds  from  much  watc 
'  ing  and  ftudying  for  the  welfare  of  Europe,  which 

*  alib  thought  to  have  Hinted  his  growth :   For  he  ha 

*  deitroy< 
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;  deftroyed  his  own  conftitution  with  taking  care  of  that 
of  the  nation.  He  is  what  Monf.  Balzac  calls  "  a  great 
diftiller  of  the  maxims  of  Tacitus :"  When  he  fpeaks, 
it  is  flowly  and  word  by  word,  as  one  -that  is  loth  to 

f  enrich  you  too  faft  with  his  obfervations  ;  like  a  lim 
beck  that  gives  you,  drop  by  drop,  an  extract  of  the 

'  fimples  in  it. 

'  The  laft  I  mall  mention  is  Tim  Tuck,  the  hero. 
He  is  \particularly  remarkable  for  die  length  of  his 
fword,  which  interfefts  his  perfon  in  a  crofs  line, 
and  makes  him  appear  not  unlike  a  fly,  that  the  boys 
have  run  a  pin  thro*  and  fet  a  walking.  He  once 
challenged  a  tall  fellow  for  giving  him  a  blow  on  the 
pate  with  his  elbow  as  he  pafled  along  the  ftreet.  But 
what  he  efpecially  values  himieif  upon  is,  that  in  all 
the  campaigns  he  has  made,  he  never  once  ducked  at 
the  whiz  of  a  cannon-ball.  Tim  was  full  as  large 
at  fourteen  years  old  as  he  is  now.  This  we  are  ten 
der  of  mentioning,  your  little  heroes  being  generally 

*  ch'olerick. 

'  Thefe  are  the  gentlemen  that  moft  enliven  our 
1  conversion.  The  difcourfe  generally  turns  upon  fuch 
'  accidents,  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  as  are 
'  daily  occasioned  by  our  ilze :  Thefe  we  faithfully  com- 
'  municate,  either  as  matter  of  mirth  or  of  confolation 

*  to  each  other.     The  prefident  had  lately  an  unlucky 
'  fall,  being  unable  to  keep  his  legs  on  a  ftormy  day ; 
'  whereupon  he  informed  us,  it  was  no  new  difafter,  but 

*  the  fame  a  certain  ancient  poet  had  been  fubjecl;  to, 

*  who  is  recorded  to  have  been  fo  light,  that  he  was 
'  obliged  to  poife  himfelf  againft  the  wind  with  lead 
'.  on  one  fide,  and  his  own  works  on  the  other.     The 

*  lover  confeiled  the  other  night  that  he  had  been  cured 
'  of  love  to  a  tall  woman  by  reading  over  the  legend 
'  of  Ragotine  in  Scaion,  with  his  tea,  three  mornings 
'  fucceflively.     Our  herp  rarely  acquaints  us  with  any 
'  of  his  unfuccefsful  adventures :    And  as  for  the  poll- 
.'  tician,  he  declares  himieif  an  utter  enemy  to  all  kind 
'  of  burleique,  fo  will  never  difcompofe  the  aufterity  of 

*  hii  aipect  by  laughing  at  our  adventures,  much  lefs 

*  difcover  any  of  his  own  in  this  ludicrous  light.   What- 

*  ever  lie  tells  of  any  accidents  that  befal  him,  is  by  way 

«  of 
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*  of  complaint,   nor  is   he  to  be  laughed   at  but   iri 

*  his  abfence. 

•'  We  are  likewife  particularly  careful  to  comrrumi- 
'•  cate  in  the  Club  all  fuch  pafi'ages  of  hiftory,  or  cha- 
*•  rafters  of  illuilrious  perfonages,  as  any  way  reflect 
"'  honour  on  little  men.  Tim  Tuck  having  but  juil 

*  reading  enough  for  a  military  man,   perpetually  en- 
'  tertains  us  with  the  fame  ftories,  of  little  David,  that 
'•  conquered  the  mighty  Goljah,  and  little  Luxembourg 
'  that  made  Lewis  XIV.  a  grand  monarque,   never  for- 
'  getting  Little  Alexander  the  Great.     Dick  Diltich  ce- 

*  lebrates  the  exceeding  humanity  of  Auguftus,  who  call- 

*  led  Horace  Lepidiffimum  Homunciolum  ;    and  is  won- 
'  derfully  pleafed  with  Voiture  and  Scaron,  for  having  fc 

*  well  defcribed   their   diminutive  forms   to   all  poile- 
'  rity*     He  is  peremptorily  of  opinion,  againft  a  greai 
e  reader,  and  all  his  adherents,  that  JEfop  was  not  t 
e  jot  properer  or  handfomer  than  he  is  reprefented  by 

*  the  common  pictures.     But  the  foldier  believes  witt 
'the  learned  perfon  above  mentioned;    for  he  thinks: 

*  none  but  an  impudent  tall  author  could  be  guilty  o 
'  fuch  an  unmannerly  piece  of  fatire  on  little  warriors, 

*  as  his  battle  of  the  moufe  and  the  frog.     The  poli- 
c  tician  is  very  proud  of  a  certain  king  of  Egypt,  called 
'  Bocchor,  who,  as  Diodorus  aflures  us,  was  a  perfon  oj 
'  very  low  ftature,  but  far  exceeded  all  that  went  before 
'  him  in  difcretion  and  politicks. 

<  As  I  am  fecretary  to  the  Club,  it  is  my  bulineil 
'  whenever  we  meet  to  take  minutes  of  the  tranfac- 
'  tions :  This  has  enabled  me  to  fend  you  the  foregoing 
'  particulars,  as  I  may  hereafter  other  memoirs.  W< 
'  have^fpies  appointed  in  every  quarter  of  the  town, 
'  to  give  us  informations  of  the  milbehaviour  of  fiici 
'  refractory  perfons  as  refufe  to  be  fubjeft  to  our  fta- 
*•  tntes.  Whatfoever  afpiring  practices  any  of  thefe  oiu 
'  people  fhall  be  guilty  of  in  their  amours,  fmgle  com- 
E  bats,  or  any  indirect  means  to  manhood,  we  ihall  cer- 
'  tainiy  be  acquainted  with,  and  publiih  to  the  work 
'  for  their  puniihment  and  reformation.  For  the  pre- 
'  fident  has  granted  me  the  fole  property  of  expofme 

*  and  liiewing  to  the  town  all  fuch  intractable  dwarfs, 
f  whofe  circmnftances  exempt  them  from  being  carried 

*  aboui 
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about  in  boxes  :  Referving  only  to  himfelf",.  as  the 
right  of  a  poet,  thofe  fmart  characters  that  will 
fhine  in  epigrams.  Venerable  Neflor,  I  falute  you  in 
the  name  of  the  Club. 

BOB. SHORT,  Secretar. 


°  93.         SATURDAY,  June  27. 

„..*....— --Eft  animus  lucis  contemptor. 

VIRG.  ttn.  9.  v.  205, 

The  thing  called  life  with  eafe  I  can  difclaim. 

DRYDEN. 

HE  following  letters  are  curious  and  inftru&ive, 
and  mail  make  up  the  bufmefs  of  the  day. 


T 


To  the  Author  ef  the  GUARDIAN. 
SIR,  June  25,   1713. 

THE   inclofed  is  a  faithful  tranflation  from  an 
old  author,   which  if  it  deferves  your  notice, 
let  the  readers  guefs  whether  he  was  a  heathen  or  a 
chriftian. 

I  am, 

Your  moll  humble  Servant. 

'  I  cannot,  my  friends,  forbear  letting  you  know  what 
I  think  of  death  ;  for  methinks  I  view  and  underftand 

,  it  much  better,  the  nearer  I  approach  to  it.  I  arn  con 
vinced  that  your  fathers,  thofe  ilhiftrious  perfons  whom 
I  fo  much  loved  and  honoured,  do  not  ceafe  to  live, 
tho'  they  have  patted  thro'  what  we  call  death ;  they 

,  are  undoubtedly  flill  living,  but  it  is  that  fort  of  life 
which  alone  deferves  truly  to  be  called  life.  In  effeft, 
while  we  are  confined  to  bodies,  we  ought  to  efteem 

:  ourfelves  no  other  than  a  fort  of  galley-ilaves  at  the 

•'  chain,  fince  the  foul,  which  is  fomewhat  divine,  and 
defcends  from  heaven  as  the  place  of  its  original, 

*  ieems 
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*  feems  debafed  and  difhonoured  by  the  mixture  wit 

*  flefh  and  blood,  and  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  banifhmer 
•*  from  its  celeftial  country.    I  cannot  help  thinking  toe 

*  that  one  main  reafbn  of  uniting  fouls  to  bodies  wa 

*  that  the  great  work  of  the  univerfe  might  have  fpe< 

*  tators  to  admire  the  beautiful  order  of  nature,  the  r< 
'*  gular  motion  of  heavenly  bodies,  who  fhould  ftrive  t 

*  exprefs  that  regularity  in  the  uniformity  of  their  live 

*  When  I  confider  the  boundlefs  activity  of  our  mind 

*  the  remembrance  we  have  of  things  paft,   our  for 

*  fight  of  what  is  to  come :  When  I  reflect  on  the  nob 

*  difcoveries  and  vaft   improvements,    by  which   the 

*  minds  have  advanced  arts  and  fciences ;  I  am  entir 

*  ly  perfuaded,  and  out  of  all  doubt,  that  a  nature  whi< 
.*  has  in  itfelf  a  fund  of  fo  many  excellent  things  cann 

*  poflibly  be  mortal.    I.o.bferve  further,  that  my  mind 

*  altogether  fimple,  without  the  mixture  of  any  fubftan 

*  or  nature  different  from  its  own ;  I  conclude  from  then 

*  that  it  is  indivifible,  and  consequently  cannot  perifh. 
*  By  no  means  think  therefore,  my  dear  friends,  wh< 

*  I  mail  have  quitted  you,  that  I  ceafe   to  be,  or  fh; 

*  fubfift  no  where.     Remember  that  while  we  live  t 

*  gether,  you  do  not  fee  my  mind,  and  yet  are  fiire  th 

*  I  have  one  actuating  and  moving  my  body  ;   doubt  r 
'  then  but  that  this  fame  mind  will  have  a  being  wh 

*  it  is  feparated,  tho'  you  cannot  then  perceive  its  2 

*  tions.    What  nonfenfe  would  it  be  to  pay  thofe  h 

*  nours  to  great  men  after  their  deaths,  which  we  co 

*  ftantly  do,  if  their  fouls  did  not  then  fubfift  ?    For  r 

*  own  part,  I  could  never  imagine  that  our  minds  li 

*  only  when  united  to  bodies,  and  die  when  they  lea 
'  them  ;    or  that  they  mail  ceafe  to  think  and  underfta 

*  when  difengaged  from  bodies,   which  without  th( 
'  have  neither  fenfe  nor  reafon ;   on  the  contrary,  I  I 

*  lieve  the  foul  when  feparated  from  matter,  to  enj 

*  the  greateft  purity  and  fimplicity  of  its  nature,  and 

*  have   much   more  wifdom   and   light   than   while 

*  it  was  united.     We  fee  when  the  body  dies  what  t 
'  comes  of  all  the  parts  which  comppfed  it ;  but  we 

*  not  fee  the  mind,  either  in  the  body,  or  when  it  lea^ 

*  it.    Nothing  more  refembles  death  than  fleep,  and  it 
'  in  that  ftate  that  the  foul  chiefly  fliews  it  has  fon 
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thing  divine  in  its  nature.     How  much  more  then 
muft  it  mew  it,  when  entirely  difengaged?' 

To  the  Author  of  the  GUARDIAN. 

S  I  R, 

INCE  you  have  not  refufed  to  infert  matters  of  a 
theological  nature  in  thofe  excellent  papers,  with 
which  you  daily  both  inftruct  and  divert  us,  I  earneftly 
defire  you  to  print  the  following  paper.  The  notions 
therein  advanced  are,  for  ought  I  know,  new  to  the 
Englilh  reader,  and  if  they  are  true,  will  afford  room 
for  many  ufeful  inferences. 

'  No  man  that  reads  the  evangelifts,  but  muft  ob- 
ferve  that  our  blefted  Saviour  does  upon  every  occafion 
bend  all  his  force  and  zeal  to  rebuke  and  correct  the 
hypocrify  of  the  Pharifees.  Upon  that  fubject  he  mews 
a  warmth  which  one  meets  with  in  no  other  part  of 
his  iermons.  They  were  fo  enraged  at  this  publick 
detection  of  their  fecret  villainies,  by  one  who  faw 
through  all  their  difguifes,  that  they  joined  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  him,  which  was  fo  vigorous,  that  Pilate  at 
laft  contented  to  his  death.  The  frequency  and  ve 
hemence  of  thefe  reprefentations  of  our  Lord,  have 
made  the  word  Pharifee  to  be  looked  upon  as  odious 
among  chriftians,  and  to  mean  only  one  who  lays  the 
utmoft  ftrefs  upon  the  outward,  ceremonial,  and  ri 
tual  part  of  his  religion,  without  having  fuch  an  in 
ward  fenfe  of  it,  as  would  lead  him  to  a  general  and 
fmcere  obfervance  of  thofe  duties  which  can  only  arife 
from  the  heart,  and  which  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  fpring 
from  a  denre  of  applaufe  or  profit. 
*  This  is  plain  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  life  and 
*  actions  of  our  Lord  in  the  four  evangelifts.  One  of 
them,  St.  Luke,  continued  his  hiftory  down  in  a  fecond 
part,  which  we  commonly  call  The  Acts  of  the  Apoftles. 
Now  it  is  obfervable,  that  in  this  fecond  part  in  which 
he  gives  a  particular  account  of  what  the  Apoftles  did 
and  fuftered  at  Jerufalem  upon  their  firft  entering  upon 
their  commiiTion,  and  alfo  of  what  St.  Paul  did  after 
he  was  coniecrated  to  the  Apoftlefhip  'till  his  journey 
to  Rome,  we  find  not  only  no  oppofition  to  chriftianity 

'-from 
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from  the  Pharifees,  but  feveral  fignal  occafions  in  wind 
they  affifted  its  firft  teachers,  when  die  chrillian  churcl 
was  in  its  infant  ftate.  The  true,  zealous  and  heart 
perfecutors  of  chriflianity  at  that  time  were  the  Sad 
ducees,  whom  we  may  truly  call  the  Free-thinker 
among  the  Jews.  They  believed  neither  refurrection 
nor  angel,  nor  fpirit,  i.  e.  in  plain  '  Englifti,  they  wer 
Deiils  at  leail,  if  not  Atheifts.  They  could  outward! 
comply  with,  and  conform  to  the  eftabliihment  r 
church  and  ftate,  and  they  pretended  forfooth  to  belon 
only  to  a  particular  feel: ;  and  becaufe  there  was  nothin 
in  the  law  of  Mofes  which  in  fo  many  words  afierte 
a  refurreclion,  they  appeared  to  adhere  to  that  in 
particular  manner  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  Ol 
Teftament.  Thefe  men  therefore  juftly  dreaded  th 
fpreading  of  chriiUanity  after  the  afcenfion  of  our  Lore 
becaufe  it  was  wholly  founded  upon  his  refurreclion. 
*  Accordingly  therefore  when  Peter  and  John  ha 
cured  the  lame  man  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  th 
temple,  and  had  thereby  raifed  a  wonderful  expedr 
tion  of  themfelves  among  the  people,  the  priefts  an 
Sadducees,  Ads  iv.  clapt  them  up,  and  fent  them  awa 
for  the  "fait  time  with  a  fevere  reprimand.  Quickly  ai 
ter,  when  the  deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  th 
many  miracles  wrought  after  thofe  fevere  inftances  c 
the  apoftolical  power  had  alarmed  the  priefts,  wh 
looked  upon  the  <temp!e-worfhip,  and  fcconfequentl 
their  bread,  to  be  ftruck  at ;  theie  priefts,  and  all  the 
that  were  with  them,  who  were  of  the  feft  of  the  Sac 
duces,  imprifoned  the  Apoftles,  intending  to  examin 
them  in  the  great  council  the  next  day.  Where,  whe 
the  council  met,  and  the  priefts  and  Sadducees  prc 
poied  to  proceed  with  great  rigour  againft  them,  w 
find  that  Gamaliel,  a  very  eminent  Pharifee,  St.  Paul1 
mafter,  a  man  of  great  authority  among  the  peopl< 
many  of  whofe  determinations  we  have  ilill  prefervei 
in  the  body  of  the  Jewiih  traditions,  commonly  cal] 
ed  the  Talmud,  oppofed  their  heat,  and  told  them 
for  ought  they  knew,  the  Apoftles  might  be  aded  b; 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  would  b 
in  vain  to  oppofe  them,  iince  if  they  did  fo,  the; 

*  wouli 
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•  would  only  fight   againft   God,    whom   they  could 
not  overcome.     Gamaliel  was  fo  conflderable  a  man 
'  among  his  own  feet,  that  we  may  reafonably  believe 
•'  he  fpoke  the  fenfe  of  his  party  as  well  as  his  own.    St. 
:  Stephen's  martyrdom  came  on  prefently  after,  in  which 
:.  we  do  not  find  the  Pharilees,  as  fuch,  had  any  hand  ; 
;  it  is  probable  that  he  was  profecuted  by  thofe  who 
had  before  imprifbned  Peter  and  John,     One  novice 
indeed  of  that  fed  was  fo  zealous,   that  he  kept  the 
clothes  of  thofe  that  ftoned  him.     This  novice,  whofe- 
zeal  went  beyond  all  bounds,  was  the  great  St.  Paul, 
who  was  peculiarly  honoured  with  a  call  from  heaven 
by  which  he  was  converted,  and  he  was  afterwards,  by 
God  himfelf,   appointed  to  be  the  apoftle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.     Befides  him,  and  him  too  reclaimed  in  fo  glo 
rious    a  manner,    we   find   no    one    Phariiee    either 
named  or  hinted  at  by  St.  Luke,   as  an  oppofer  of 
chriflianity  in  thofe  earlieft  days.    What  others  might 
do  we  know  not.    But  we  find  the  Sadducees  purfuing 
St.  Paul  even  to  death  at  his  coming  to  Jerufalem,  in 
the  2ift  of  the  Acts.     He  then,  upon  all  occafions, 
owned  himfelf  to  be  a  Pharifee.  In  the  zzd  chapter  he 
told  the  people,  that  he  had  been  bred  up  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel  after  the  llricteil  manner,   in  the  law  of 
his  fathers.     In  the   23d  chapter  he  told  the  council 
that  he  was  a  Pharifce,  the  fon  of  a  Pharifee,  and  that 
he  was  accufed  for  averting  the  hope  and  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  dead,    which  was   their  darling  doctrine. 
Hereupon  the  Pharifees  Hood  by  him,  and  tho'  they 
did  no:  own  our  Saviour  to  be  the  Mefliah,   yet  they 
would  not  deny  but  fome  angel  or  fpirit  might  have 
fpoken   to  him,   and  then  if  they  oppofed  him,  they 
mould  fight  againft  God.     This  was  the  very  argu 
ment  Gamaliel  had  ufed  before.     The  refurreclion  of 
our   Lord,  which  they  faw  fo  itrenuoufly  aflerted  by 
the  apoiiles,  whofe  miracles  they  alfo  faw  and  owned, 
(Acts  iv.  16.)  items  to  have  ftruck.  them,  and  many 
of  them  were  converted  (Acts  xv.  5.)  even  without 
a  miracle,  and  the  reft  Hood  ftill  and  made  no  oppo- 
fition. 

We  fee  here  what  the  part  was  which  the  Pharifees 


acted  in  this  important  conjuncture.    Of  the  Sadducec 
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we  meet  not  with  one  in  the  whole  apoftolic  hiftoj 
that  was  converted.  We  hear  of  no  miracles  wroug] 
to  convince  any  of  them,  tho'  there  was  an  eminei 
one  wrought  to  reclaim  a  Pharifee.  St.  Paul,  we  fe 
after  his  converfion  always  gloried  in  his  having  bee 
bred  a  Pharifee.  He  did  fo  to  the  people  of  Jerufalen 
to  the  great  council,  to  king  Agrippa,  and  to  the  Ph 
lippians.  So.  that  from  hence  we  may  juftly  infer,  th 
it  was  not  their  inftitution,  which  was  in  itfelf  laud 
_ble,  which  our  bleffed  Saviour  found  fault  with,  b 
it  was  their  hypocrify,  their  covetoufnefs,  their  oj 
preffion,  their  overvaluing  themfelves  upon  their  ze 
for  the  ceremonial  law,  and  their  adding  to  that  yol 
by  their  traditions,  all  which  were  not  properly  e 
fentials  of  their  inftitution,  that  our  Lord  blamed. 

*  But  I  muft  not  run  on.     What  I  would  obferv 
Sir,  is,  that  atheifm  is  more  dreadful,  and  would  I 
more  grievous  to  human  fociety,  if  it  were  invefte 
with  fufficient  power,  than  religion  under  any  fhapi 
where  its  profefTors  do  at  the  bottom  believe  what  the 
protefs.     1   defpair  not  of  a  papift's  converfion,  th 
I  would  not  willingly  lie  at  a  zealot  papift's  mere.; 
(and  no  proteftant  would,  if  he  knew  what  popery  ii 
tho'  he  truly  believes  in  our  Saviour.  But  the  Fre< 
thinker,  who  fcarcely  believes  there  is  a  God,  and  cei 
tainly  difbelieves  revelation,  is  a  very  terrible  anima 
He  will  talk  of  Natural  Rights,  and  the  juft  fre< 
doms  of  mankind,  no  longer  than  'till  he  himfelf  ge 
into  power  ;   and  by  the  inftance  before  us,   we  ha\ 
fmall  grounds  to  hope  for  his  falvation,  or  that  Go 
will  ever  vouchfafe  him  fufficient  grace  to  reclaim  hii 
from  errors,  which  have  been  fo  immediately  levelle 
againit  himfelf. 

*  If  thefe  notions  be  true,  as  I  verily  believe  the 
are,  I  thought  they  might  be  worth  publifhing  at  th 
time,  for  which  reafon  they  are  fent  in  this  manm 
to  you  by, 

S  I  R, 

Your  mofl  humble  fervant, 
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Ingenium,  fibi  quod  vacuas  defumpfit  Athenas, 
Et  itudiis  annos  feptem  dedit,  infenuitque 
Libris  &  curis  ;  ftatua  taciturnius  exit 
Plerumque,  £  rifu  j>opulum  quatit —  — 

HOR.  Ep,  z.l.  a,  v.  Si. 

IMITATED. 

The  man,  who  ftretch'd  in  Ifis'  calm  retreat, 
To  books  and  lludy  gives  feven  years  compleat, 
See  !  llrow'd  with  learned  duft,  his  night-cap  on, 
He  walks,  an  object  nsw  beneath  the  lun  ! 
The  boys  flock  round  him,   and  the  people  ftare  :  ^ 

So  ftiff,  ib  mute  !  fome  ftatue,  you  wou'd  fwear,  L 

Stept  from  its  pedeftal  to  take  the  air  !  5 

POPE. 

n  IN  C  E  our  fuccefs  in  worldly  matters  may  be  faid. 
J  to  depend  upon  our  education,  it  will  be  very  much 
o  the  purpofe  to  enquire  if  the  foundations  of  our  for- 
nme  could  not  be  laid  deeper  and  furer  than  they  arc. 
The  education  of  youth  falls  of  neceffity  under  the 
direction  of  thofe  who,  through  fondnefs  to  us  and  oiir 
ibilities,  as  well  as  to  their  own  unwarrantable  conjec- 
ures,  are  very  likely  to  be  deceived,  and  the  mifery  of  it 
8,  that  the  poor  creatures,  who  are  the  fufferers  upon 
vrong  advances,  feldom  find  out  the  errors,  'till  they; 
secome  irretrievable.  As  the  greater  number  of  all 
degrees  and  conditions  have  their  education  at  the 
aniverfities,  the  errors  which  I  conceive  to  be  in  thofe 
places  fall  moil  naturally  under  the  following  obferva- 
:ion.  The  firft  mifmanagement  in  thefe  publick  nur- 
feries,  is  the  calling  together  a  number  of  pupils,  of 
ftowfoever  different  ages,  views  and  capacities,  to  the 
feme  lectures :  but  furely  there  can  be  no  reafon  to 
:hink,  that  a  delicate  tender  babe,  juft  wean'd  fro  n 
;  bofom  of  his  mother,  indulged  in  all  the  imperti- 
C  2  nencies 
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nencies  of  his  heart's  defire,  fhould  be  equally  capabL 
of  receiving  a  lec>une  of  philofophy,  with  a  hard] 
ruffian  of  full  age,  who  h/.s  been  occaiionally  fcourgec 
thro'  fome  of  the  great  fchool;;,  groaned  under  conftan 
rebuke  and  chalti-iement,  and  maintained  a  ten  year; 
war  with  literature,  under  very  {tricl  and  rugged  dif 
cipline. 

I  know  the  reader  has  pleafed  himfelf  with  an  anfwei 
to  this  already,  <viz.  That  an  attention  to  the  particula: 
abilities  and  defigns  of  the  pupil,  cannot  be  expected  from 
the  trifling  falary  paid  upon  fuch  account.  The  price 
indeed  which  is  thought  a  fujiicient  reward,  for  an) 
advantages  a  youth  can  receive  from  a  man  of  learn 
ing,,  is  an  abominable  consideration,  the  enlarging 
which,  would  not  only  increafe  the  care  of  tutors,  bin 
would  be  a  very  great  encpuragement  to  fuch  as  defiguec 
*o  take  this  province  upon  them,  to  furnim  themielvei 
with  a  more  general  and  extenfive  knowledge.  As  th< 
cafe  now  {lands,  thofe  of  the  firlt  quality  pay  then 
tutors  but  little  above  half  fo  much  as  they  dc 
their  footmen ;  What  morality,  what  hiilory,  whai 
taile  of  the  modern  languages,  what,  laftly,  that  car, 
make  a  man  happy,  or  great,  may  not  be  expected  in 
return  for  fuch  an  immenfe  treaiure  \  'Tis  monilrou; 
indeed,  that  the  men  of  the  belt  eftates  ami  families, 
are  more  folicitous  about  the  tutelage  of  a  favourite  dog 
or  horie,  than  of  their  heirs  male.  The  next  evil  i< 
rhe  pedantical  veneration  that  is  maintained  at  the  Uni« 
verfity  for  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  puts  the  youth 
ijpcn  fuch  exer.ciits  as  many  of  them  are  incapable  oj 
performing  with  any  tolerable  fucceis.  Upon  this 
emergency  they  are  iuccoured  by  the  allowed  wits  oJ 
their  refpeclive  colleges,  who  are  .always  ready  to  be- 
friend  them  with  two  or  three  hundred  Latin  or  Greek 
words  thrown  together,  with  a  very  fmall  proportion  oJ 
fcnfe. 

But  the  moffc  efbblifhed  error  of  our  univerfity  edtir 
cation,  is  the  general  neglect  of  all  the  little  qualifica 
tions  and  accornplifhmer.ts  \vhich  make  up  the  cha 
racter  ot  a  well-bred  roan,  and  the  general  attention  tc 
what  is  called  deep  learning.  But  as  there  are  very  few 
blefied  with  a  genius,  that  fhaU  force  fuccefs  by  the 

ilrength 
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ftrength  of  itfelf  alone,  and  few  occafions  or  life  that 
require  the  aid  of  fuch  genius,  the  vail  majority  of  the 
onblefled  foals  ought  to  jtore  themfelves  with  fuch  ac- 
quifhions,  in  which  every  man  has  capacity  to  make  a 
coniiderable  progreis,  and  from  \vhich  every  common 
occafion  of  life  may  reap  great  advantage.  The  per- 
fons  that  may  be  ufeful  to  us  in  the  making  our  fortunes, 
are  fuch  as  are  already  happy  in  their  own  ;  I  may  pro 
ceed  to  fay,  that  the  men  of  figure  and  family  are 
more  fuperficial  in  their  education  than  tliofe  of  a  le& 
degree,  and,  of  courfe,  are  ready  to  encourage  and  pro 
tect  that  qualification  in  another  which  they  themfelves 
are  mailers  of.  For  their  own  application  implies  the 
purfuitof  foraething  commendable;  and  when  they  fee 
their  own  characters  propofed  as  imitable,  they  mull  be 
won  by  fuch  an  irrefiilible  flattery.  But  thofe  of  the 
univerfity,  who  are  to  make  their  fortunes  by  a  ready 
hifmuatlon  into  the  favour  of  their  fuperiors,  contemn 
*his  neceifary  foppery  fo  far,  as  not  to  be  able  to  fpeak 
common  fenfe  to  them,  without  hesitation,  perplexity 
and  confufion.  For  want  of  care  in  acquiring  lefs  ac- 
complilhments  which  adorn  ordinary  life,  he  that  is  fo 
unhappy  as  to  be  born  poor,  is  condemned  to  a  method 
that  will  very  probably  keep  him  fo. 

I  hope  all  the  learned  will  forgive  me  what  is  fakl 
purely  for  their  fervice,  and  tends  to  no  other  injury 
againfl  them,  than  admoniihing  them  not  to  overlook 
fuch  little  qualifications,  as  they  every  clay  fee  defeat 
their  greater  excellencies  in  the  purfuit  both  of  reputa 
tion  and -fortune: 

If  the  youth  of  the  univerfity  w^re  to  be  advanced, 
according  to  their  fuificiency  in  the  fevere  progrefs  of 
teaming  ;  or  "•  riches  could  be  fecurcd  to  men  of  under- 
"  ilandmgr  and  favour  to  men  of  fkill ;"  then  indeed  alt 
ftudies  were  folemnly  to  be  defied,  that  did  not  ferioufly 
purfue  the  main  end:  but  fines'  our  merit  is  to  be  tried 
l?y  die  untkiiful  many,  we  mud  gratify  the  fenfe  of  the- 
injudicious  majority,  fatisfying  ourfelves  that  the  ftiame 
Gt  a  trivial  qualification  flicks  only  upon  him  that  pre 
fers  it  to  one  more  fubftantial.  The  more  accompliih- 
ments  a  man  is  mailer  of,  the  better  is  he  prepared  for 
a  more  extended  acquaintance,  and  .upon  thefe  confuie- 
C  3,  .rations 
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rations  without  doubt,  the  author  of  the  Italian  book 
called  II  Cortegiano,  or  The  Courtier,  makes  throwing 
the  bar,  vaulting  the  horfe,   nay  even  wreftling,   with 
feveral    other  as  low  qualification?,   neceffary  for  the 
man  whom  he  figures  for  a  perfect   courtier  ;   for  this 
reafon  no  doubt,  becaufe  his  end  being  to  find  grace  in 
the  eyes  of  men  of  all  degrees,  the  means  to  purfue 
this  end,  was  the   furniming  him  with  fuch  real  and 
feeming  excellencies   as  each  degree  had  its  particulai 
tafte  of.     But  thofe  of  the  Univerfity,   inftead  of  em 
ploying  their  leifure  hours  in  the  purfuit  of  fuch  ac- 
qailitions  as  would  morten  their  way  to  better  fortune, 
enjoy  thofe  moments  at  certain  houfes  in  the  town,  01 
repair  to  others  at  very  pretty  diftances  out  of  it,  where 
"  they  drink  and  forget  their  poverty,  and  remembei 
•"  their  mifery  no  more."  Perfons  of  this  indigent  educa 
tion  are  apt  to  pafs  upon  themfelves  and  others  for  mo 
deft,  efpecially  in  the  point  of  behaviour;    though  'ti 
rafv  to  prove,  that  this  miftaken  modefty  not  only  arife 
-from  ignorance,  but  begets  the  appearance  of  its  oppofite 
pride.     For  he  that  is  confcious  of  his  own  infufficienq 
to  addrefs  his  fuperiors  without  appearing  ridiculous 
is  by  that  betrayed  into  the  fame  negleft  and  indifferenc 
towards  them,  which  may  bear  the  conftruftion  of  pride 
From  this  habit  they  begin  to  argue  again  ft  the  baf 
fubmiffive  application  from  men  of  letters  to  men  o 
for  tune,  and  be  grieved  when  they  fee,  as  Ben  Johnfonfays 

The  learned  pate 

Duck  to  the  golden  fool 

though  thefe  are  points  of  neceflity  and  convenience 
and  to  be  efteemed  fubmiffions  rather  to  the  occafio 
than  to  the  perfon.  It  was  a  fine  anfwer  of  Diogene; 
who  being  afked  in  mockery,  why  philofophers  were  th 
followers  of  rich  men,  and  not  rich  men  of  philoft 
phers,  replied,  Becaufe  the  one  knew  what  they  ha 
need  of,  and  the  other  did  not.  It  certainly  muft  b 
•  difficult  to  prove,  that  a  man  of  bufinefs  or  a  profeHio 
ought  not  to  be  what  we  call  a  gentleman,  but  y« 
very  few  of  them  are  fo.  Upon  this  account  they  hav 
little  conversion  with  thofe  who  might  do  them  mo 
fervice,  but  upon  fuch  occafions  only  as  application  : 

mad 
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made  to  them  in  their  particular  calling  ;  and  for  any 
thing  they  can  do  or  fay  in  fuch  matters  have  their  re 
ward,  and  therefore  rather  receive  than  confer  an  obli 
gation  :  whereas  he  that  adds  his  being  agreeable  to  his 
being  ferviceable,  is  conftantly  in  a  capacity  of  obliging 
others.  The  character  of  a  beau  is,  I  think,  ..what 
the  men  that  pretend  to  learning  pleafe  themfelves  in 
ridiculing  ;  and  yet  if  we  compare  theie  perfons  as  we 
fee  them  in  publick,  we  mall  find  that  the  lettered  cox 
combs  without  good-breeding  give  more  juit  occasion 
to  rallery,  than  the  unlettered  coxcombs  with  it:  as 
our  behaviour  falls  within  the  judgment  of  more  per- 
foas  than  our  converfation,  and  a  failure  therefore  more 
vifible.  What  pleafant  victories  over  the  loud,  the 
faucv,  and  the  illiterate,  would  attend  the  men  of  learn 
ing  'and  breeding,  which  qualifications  could  \ve  but 
jom,  would  beget  fuch  a  confidence,  as,  arifing  from  good 
fenfe  and  good -nature,  would  never  let  usopprefs  others, 
or  defert  ourfelves.  In  fhort,  whether  a  man  intends  a 
life  of  buiinefs  or  pleafure,  'tis  impoflible  to  purfue 
either  in  an  elegant  manner,  without  the  help  of  good- 
breeding.  I  ihall  conclude  with  the  face  at  leaft  of  a 
regular  difcourfe ;  and  fay,  if  it  is  our  behaviour  and 
addrefs  upon  all  common  occafions  that  prejudice  people 
in  our  favour  or  to  our  di  fad  vantage,  and  the  more 
fubflantial  parts,  as  our  learning  and  indudry,  cannot 
poffibly  appear  but  to  few ;  it  is  not  juftifiable  to  fpend 
fo  much  time,  in  that  which  fo  very  few  are  judges  of, 
and  utterly  neglect  that  which  falls  within  the  cenfure 
of  fo  many. 


°  95.         TUESDAY,  June  30. 

—  Aliena  negotia  centum HOR,  Sat.  6. 1.  ^.  v.  35, 

A  croud  of  petitioners.  CREECH- 

tFind  bufmeft   increafe  upon  me  very  much,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  letters. 

C  4  SIR, 
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SIR,  Oxford,  June  24,  1713. 

'  T^HIS  day  Mr.  Oliver  Purville,  Gent,  property,- 

*  J[      man  to  the  Theatre-Royal  in  the  room  of  Mr. 

*  Wiilicuii  Peer,  deceafcd,   arrived  here  in  widow  Bart- 

*  Lett's  waggon.     He  is  an  humble  member  of  the 

*  little  club,   and  a  paffionate  man,   which  makes  hinj 

*  tell   the  difafters  which  he  met  with  on   his  road  hi- 
'  thcr,  a  little  too  incoherently  to  be  rightly  underftcod, 

*  By  what  I  can  gather  from  him,  that  within   three 
4  miles  of  this  fide  Wickham  the  party  was  fet  upon  by 
'  highwaymen.     Mr.   Purville   was   fupercargo  to  the 

*  great   hamper  in  which  were  the  following  goods, 

*  i  he  chains  of  Jaffeir  and  Pierre;    the  crowns  and 

*  fceptres  of  the  posterity  of  Banquo ;  the  bull,   bear 
4  and  horfe  of  captain  Otter  ;    bones,  fkulls,   pickaxes 

*  and   a   bottle  of   brandy,   and  five    mufkets ;    four* 

*  fcore  pieces  of  itock-gold,   and   thirty  pieces  of  tin- 

*  iilver  hid  in  a  green  purfe  within  a  fkull.     Thefe. 
^  the  robbers,  by  being  put  up  fafe,    fuppofed  to  be 

*  true,  and  rid  off  with,  not  forgetting  to  take  Mr.  Pur- 
'  ville's   own  current  coin.     They  broke  the  armour 

*  of  Jacomo,  which  was  cafed  up  in  the  fame  hamper,. 

<  and  one  of  them  put  on.  the  faid  Jacomo's  mafk  to 

*  efcape.-     They  alfo  did  feveral  extravagancies  with; 

<  no  other  purpofe   but  to  do  mifchief ;    they  broke  a 

<  mace  for   the   lord-mayor  of  London.      They   alfa 

<  deitroyed  the  world,    the  fun  and  moon,  which  lay 
4  loofe  in  the  waggon.     Mrs.  Bartlett  is  frightened  out 

of  her  wits,  for  Purville  fays  he  has  her  fervant's 
receipt  for  the  world,  and  expedls  me  mail  make  it 
good.  Purville  is  refolved  to  take  no  lodgings  in. 

*  town,   but  makes   behind  the  icenes   a  bed-chamber 
of  the  hamper  :    his  bed  is  that  in  which  Defdemona 
is  to  die,    and  he  ufes  the  fneet  (in  which  Mr,  John- 

*  fon   is   tied .  up    in   a  coniedy)   for  his   own   bed    or* 

*  nights.     It  is  to  be  hoped  the  great  ones  will   con- 

*  der  Mr.   Purville's    lofs.     One   of    the  robbers   -has 
«  fcnt,  by  a  country  fellow,  the  ilock-gold,   and  load, 
«  the  impudence  to  write  the  following;  letter  to  Mr. 

<  Purville.. 

SIR* 
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S  I  R, 

'"  T  F  you  had  been  an  honefl  man,  you  would  not 
"  J[  have  put  bad  money  upon  men  who  ventur'd  their 
"  lives  for  it.  But  we  ftiail  fee  you  when  you  come 
"  back. 

Philip  Scowreiv 

'  There  are  many  things  in  this  matter  which  em 
ploy  the  ableil  men  here,  as  whether  an  aftion 
will  lie  for  the  world  among  people  who  make  the; 
moll  of  words  ;  or  whether  it  be  advifeaSe  to  call 
that  round  ball  the  world,  and  if  we  do  not  call  it  frv 
whether  we  can  have  any  remedy  ?  The  ableft  law 
yer  here  fays  there  is  no  help  ;  for  if  you  call  it  the-- 
world,  it  will  be  anfwered  how  could  the  world  be 
in  one  mire,  to  wit,  that  of  Buckingham  ;  for  the 
county  muft  be  ramed,  and  if  you  do  not  name  it 
we  mall  certainly  be  nonfuited.  I  do  not  know  whe 
ther  I  make  myielf  undcriiood  j,  but  you  underllaati 
me  right  when  you  believe  i  am 

Your  moft  humble  fervant; 
and  faithful  correfpondent, 

The  PROMPTER,, 
Honoured  S  I  R, 

YOUR  character  of  Guardian  makes  ic  not  onljr 
necefiary,  but  becoming,  to  have  feveral  em 
ployed  under  you^  And  being  myfelf  ambitious  of 
your  fervice,  I  am  now  your  humble  petitioner  to- W 
admitted  into  a  place  I  don't  find  yet  difpofedT  of — I 
mean  that  of  your  lion-catcher.  It  was,  Sir,,  for  want 
of  fuch  commiffion,  from  your  honour,,  very  magy 
lions  have  lately  efcaped.  However,,.  I  made  bold  to 
diftinguifh  a  couple.  One  I  found,  in  a  cofFse-houfe— 
He  was  of  the  larger  fort,  looked  fierce^  and  roared 
loud.  I  considered  wherein  he  was  dangerous ;  and 
accordingly  expreffed  my  difpleafure  againft  him,  ja 
fuch  a  manner  upon  his  chaps,  that  now  he  is  not 
able  to  mew  his  teeth.  The  other  was  a  fmall  lionr 
who  was  flipping  by  me  as  I  Hood- at  the  corner  of  an. 
C  5,  *  alley 
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'  alley — I  fmelt  the  creature  prefently,  and  catched  at 
'  him,  but  he  got  off  with  the  lofs  of  a  lock  of  hair 
'  only,  which  proved  of  a  dark  colour.  This  and  the 

*  teeth  abovementioned  I  have  by  me,  and  defign  them 
'  both  for  a  prefent  to  Button's  coffee-houfe. 

*  Befides  this  way   of  dealing  with   them,    I   have 
'  invented   many   curious    traps,    fnares,    and  artificial 

*  baits,    which,  it  is  humbly  conceived,    cannot  fail  of 

*  clearing  the  kingdom  of  the  whole  fpecies  in  a  ihort 
'  time. 

*  This  is  humbly  fubmitted  to  your  honour's  con- 
'  fideratieu  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  appear  before  your  ho- 

*  nour,   to  anfwer  to  fuch  queitions  as  you,   in  your 

*  great  wifdom,  mall  think  meet  to  aik,  whenever  you 
'  pleafe  to  command, 

Your  honour's  moil  obedient 

humble  fervant, 

Midfummer-Day.  HERCULES  CRABTREE, 

N.  B.  I  have  an  excellent  nofe. 

Tom's  coffee-houfe  in  Cornhill,  June  19,  1713. 

S  I  R, 

E  A  D I N  G  in  your  yefterday's  paper  a  lettei 


R 


from  Daniel  Button,  in  recommendation  of-  hi; 
coffee-houfe  for  polite  converfation  and  freedorr 
from  the  argument  by  the  button,  I  make  bold  to  fenc 
you  this  to  affure  you,  that  at  this  place  there  is  as* ye 
kept  up  as  good  a  decorum  in  the  debates  of  politicks 
trade,  fcocks,  &c .  as  at  Will's,  or  at  any  other  coffe^ 
houfe  at  your  end  of  the  town.  In  order  therefore  tc 
preferve  this  houfe  from  the  arbitrary  way  of  forcinc 
an  affent,  by  feizing  on  the  collar,  neckcloth,  01 
any  other  part  of  the  body  or  drefs,  it  would  be  p; 
fignal  fervice  if  you  would  be  pleafed  to  intimate,  thai 
we,  who  frequent  this  place  after  Exchange  time,  mal 
have  the  honour  of  feeing  you  here  fometimes,  for  tha 
would  be  a  fuificient  guard  to  us  from  all  fuch  pett) 
praftie^s,  and  alfo  be  a  means  of  enabling  the  hone.il 
man,  who  keeps  the  houfe,  to .  continue  to  ferve  u; 
• .  <•  8  .  «  wit 
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:  with  the  heft  bohea,  and  green  tea,   and  coffee,  and 
;.  will  in  a  particular  manner  oblige, 

S  I  R, 

.        Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

JAMES  DIAPER. 

'  P.  S.  The  room   above   flairs  is  the   handfomeil 

*  in  this  part  of  the  town,  furnifhed  with  large  f  eer- 

*  glaffes   for  perfons   to  view  themfelves  in,  who  have 
'  no  bufmefs  with   any  body  elfe,  and  every  way  fit  for 
'  the  reception  of  fine  gentlemen. 

S.I  R, 

*  TT  Am  a  very  great  icholar,  wear  a  fair  wig,  and 
'   JL  have  an  immenfe  number  of  books  curioufly  bound 

*  and  gilt.    I  excel  in  a  iingularity  of  diction  and  man^ 
«  ners,  and  vifit  perfons   of  the  firft  quality.     In  fine, 
«  I  have  by  me  a  great  quantity  of  cockle- {hells,  which, 
«  however,  does  riot  defend  me  from  the  infults  of  ano- 

<  ther  learned  man,  who  neglects  me  in  a  moil  infup- 
«  portable  manner:  for  I  have  it  from  perfons  of  undoubt- 
«  ed  veracity,  that  he  prefumed  once  to  pafs  by  my  door 

<  without  waiting  upon  me.  Whether  this  be  conftflent 

<  with  the  refpeft  which  we  learned  men  ought  to  have* 
»  for  each  other,  I  leave  to  your  judgment,  and  am, 

SIR,  Your  affectionate  friend, 

PHILAUTUS.' 

Friend  NESTOR,  Oxford,  June  18,  1713* 

I  Had  always  a  great  value  for  thee,  and  have  fo  ftill. 
Bat  I  mull  tell  dice,  that  thou  ilrangely  affedeil  to 
be  fage  and  folid :  now  pr'ythee  let  me  obferve  to- 
thee,  that  though  it  be  common  enough  for  people 
as  they  grow  older  to  grow  graver,  yet  it  is  not  fo 
common  to  become  wifer.  Verily  to  me  thou  feemeil 
to  keep  ftrange  company,  and  with  a  pofitive  fuftici- 
ency,  incident  to  old  age,  to  follow  too  much  thine 
own  inventions.  Thou  dependeft  too-  much  likewife 
upon,  thy  correfpondence  here,  and  art  apt  to  take 
C  6  *  people's 
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'  people's  words  without  confideration.  But  my  p 
'  lent  bufinefs  with  thee  is  to  expoilulate  with  thcc  about 
'  a  late  paper  occafioned,  as  thou  fay'ft,  by  Jack  Li- 
'  zard's  information,  (my  very  good  friend)  that  we  are 
'  to  have  a  Publick  Aft. 

'  Now,  I  fay,  in  that  paper  there  is  nothing  con- 
'  tended  for  which  any  man  of  common-fenfe  will  de- 
'  ny  :  all  that  is  there  faid,  is,  that  no  man  or  -wo- 

*  man's  reputation  ought  to  be  blafted,  i.  e.  no  body 
4  ought  to  have  an  ill  chara&er  who  does  not  deferve  it  ; 

*  very  true  ;  but  here's  this  falfe  confeqiience  infmuated» 

*  that  therefore  no  body  ought  to  hear  of  their  faults  ;  or 

*  in  other  words,   let  any  body  do  as  much  ill  as  he 
'  pleafes,  he  ought  not  to  be  told  of  it.    Art  thou  a  pa- 

*  triot,  Mr.  Ironfide,  and  wilt  thou  affirm,  that  arbitrary 

*  proceedings  and  oppreffion  ought  to  be  concealed  or 
'  juftified?  Art  thou  a  gentleman,  and  wouldft  thou  have 
'  bafe,  fordid,  ignoble  tricks  connived  at  or  tolerated  ? 

*  Art  thou  a  fcholar,   and  wouldft  thou  have  learning 

*  and  good-manners  difcouraged  ?     Wouldit  thou  have 
'  cringing  {Servility,   parasitical  muffling,  fawning,   and 
'*  diilionelt    compliances    made   the   road   to    fuccefs  ? 

*  Art  thou  a  chriftian,  and  wouldft  thou  have  all  villa- 

*  nies  within  the  law  pra&ifed  with  impunity  ?    Should 
4  they  not  be  told  of  it  ?     'Tis  certain,  there  are  many 

*  'things  which  tho'  there  are  no  laws  againft  them,  yet 

*  ought  not  to  be  done ;.  and  in  fuch  cafes  there  is  no 

*  argument  fo  likely  to  hinder  their  being  done,  as  the 

*  fear   of  publick   fhame  for  doing  them.     The   two 

*  great  reafons  againft  an  Adi  are  always  the  faving  of 

*  money,  and  hiding  of  roguery. 

"  Here  many  things  are  omitted  which  wilL  be  in  the 
*'  /peech  of  the  Terraefilius." 

*  And  now,  dear  old  I  R  o  N,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 

*  at  thefe  years  thou  haft  galantry  enough  left  to  have 
*'  thoughts  of  fetting  up  for  a  knight-errant,  a  tamer 

*  of  monfters,  and  a  defender  of  diftreft  damiels. 

•'-  Adieu,  old  fellow,   and  let  me  give  thee  this   ad- 

*  vice  at  parting :  e'en  get  thyfelf  cafe-hardened  ;  for 
k  tho'  the  very  beft  fteel  may  {hap,   yet  old   iron  you 

*  know  will  rufK. 

UMBRA, 

*  Be  juft,  and  publifh  this/ 
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Mr.  IRONSIDE,  Oxford,  Sat.  27,  1713. 

«  rTT^HlS-  day  arrived  the  vanguard  of  the  theatrical 
«  X  army.  Your  friend,  Mr.  George  Powel,  com- 
'  manded  the  artillery  both  celeftial  and  terreftrial.  The 

*  magazines  of  fnow,  lightning  and  thunder,  are  fafely 

*  laid  up.    We  have  had  no  diiafter  on  the  way,  but  that 
'  of  breaking  Cupid's  bow  by  a  jolt  of  the  waggon;  but 

*  they  tell  us  they  make  them  very  well  in  Oxford.    We 

*  all  went  in  a  body,  and  were  mown  your  chambers  in 

*  Lincoln-College.     The  Temefilius  expects  you  down, 
'  and  we  of  the  theatre  defign  to  bring  you  into  town 
'  with  all  Our  guards.     Thofe  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
'  Julius  Csefar,  and  the  faithful  retinue  of  Cato,  mall 

*  meet  you  at  Shotover.    The  ghoft  of  Hamlet,  and  the 
'  ftatue  which  fupped  with  Don  Johnr  both  fay,  that  tho' 
'  it  be  at  noon-day,  they  will  attend  your  entry.     Every 

*  body  expects  you  with  great  impatience.    We  fhall  be 

*  in  very  good  order  when  all  are  come  down :   We  have 
'  fent  to  town  for  a  brick-wall  which  we  forgot.     The 

*  £ba  is  to  come  by  water. 

Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

and  faithful  correfpondent, 

The  PROMPTER. 


,N°  96.        WEDNESDAY,:  July  i. 

Cun&i  adfint,  meritaeque  expeftent  praemia  palma?. 

VIRG.  JEn.  5.  v.  70. 
Let  all  be  prefent  at  the  games  prepar'd  j 
And  joyful  viftors  wait  the  juft  reward.  DRYDEN. 

THERE  is  no  maxim  in  politicks  more  indiiput- 
able,  than  that  a  nation  mould  have  many  ho 
nours  in  referve  for  thofe  who  do  national  fervi- 
ces.  This  raifes  emulation,  cherifhes  publick  merit,  and 
infpires  every  one  with  an  ambition  which  promotes  the 
good  of  his  country.  The  lefs  expensive  thefe  ho- 

2  nourg 
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nours  are  to  the  publick,  the  more  flill  do  they  turn  ta 
its  advantage. 

The  Romans  abounded  with  thefe  little  honorary- 
rewards,  that  without  conferring  wealth  or  riches, 
gave  only  place  and  diftindtion  to  the  perfon  who  re 
ceived  them.  An  oaken  garland  to  be  worn  on  fefti- 
vals  and  publick  ceremonies,  was  the  glorious  recom- 
pence  of  one  who  had  covered  a  citizen  in  battle.  A 
foldier  would  not  only  venture  his  life  for  a  mural 
crown,  but  think  the  moil  hazardous  enterprize  fumcient- 
ly  repaid  by  io  noble  a  donation. 

But  among  all  honorary  rewards  which  are  neither 
dangerous  nor  detrimental  to  the  donor,  1  remember 
none  ib  remarkable  as  die  titles  which  are  bellowed  by 
the  emperor  of  China.  Thefe  are  never  given  to  any 
fubjedt,  fays  Moniieur  le  Conte,  till  the  fubjecl  is  dead. 
If  he  has  pleafect  his  emperor  to  the  laft,  he  is  called  in 
all  publick  memorials  by  the  title  which  the  emperor 
confers  on  him  after  his  death,  and  his  children  take 
their  ranks  accordingly.  This  keeps  the  ambitious  mb- 
jecl  in  a  perpetual  dependence,  making  him  always  vi 
gilant  and  adive,  and  in  every  thing  conformable  to  die. 
will  of  his  fovereign. 

There  are  no  honorary  rewards  among  us,  which 
are  more  efleemed  by  the  perfon  who  receives  them,  and 
are  cheaper  to  the  prince,  than  the  giving  of  medals.  But 
diere  is  fomediing  in  the  modern  manner  of  celebrating 
a  great  action  in  medals,  which  makes  fuch  a  reward 
much  lefs  valuable  than  it  was  among  the  Romans.  There 
is  generally  but  one  coin  llamped  on  the  occafion,  which 
is  made  a  prefent  to  the  perfon  who  is  celebrated  on  it : 
By  this  means  his  whole  fame  is  in  his  own  cuftody. 
The  applaufe  that  is  bellowed  upon  him  is  too  much 
limited  and  confined.  He  is  in  pofleflipn  of  an  honour 
which  the  world  perhaps  knows  nothing  of.  He  may 
be  a  great  man  in  his  own  family  ;  his  wife  and  chil 
dren  may  fee  the  monument  of  an  exploit,  which  the 
publick  in  a  litde  time  is  a  itranger  to.  The  Romans 
took  a  quite  different  method  in  this  particular.  Their 
medals  were  their  current  money.  When,  an  aftion  de- 
ferved  to  be  recorded  in  coin,  it  was  ftamped  perhaps 
upon  an  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  money  like  our  mil 
lings, 
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ings,  or  halfpence,  which  were  iflued  out  of  the  mint, 
and  became. current.  This  method  ptibliftied  every  no 
ble  action  to  advantage,  and  in  a  ihort  {pace  of  time 
fpread  through  the  whole  Roman  empire.  The  Romans, 
were  fo  careful  to  preierve  the  memory  of  great  events 
upon  their  coins,  that  when  any  particular  piece  t  of 
money  grew  very  fcarce>  it  was  often  re-coined  by  a 
fucceeding  emperor,  many  years  after  the  death  of  the 
emperor  to  whole  honour  it  was  firft  ilruck.  . 

A  friend  of  mine  drew  up  a  project  of  this  kind  during 
the  late  minifiry,  which  would  then  have  been  put  in 
execution  had  it  not  been  too  buiy  a  tune  for  thoughts 
of  that  nature.  As  this  project  has  been  very^  much 
talked  of  by  the  gentleman  above-mentioned  to  men  of 
the  greateft  genius,  as  well  as  quality,  I  am  informed 
there  is  now  a  defign  on  foot  for  executing  the  propofal 
which  was  then  made,  and  that  we  mail  have  feveral 
farthings  and  half-pence  charged  on  the  reverfe  with 
many  of  the  glorious  particulars  of  her  majefty's  reign. 
This  is  one  of  thofe  arts  of  peace  which  may  very  well 
deferve  to  be  cultivated,  and  which  may  be  of  great- ufe 
to  poilerity.  .  t 

As  I  have  in  my  poiTeffion  the  copy  of  the  paper 
above-mentioned,  which  was  delivered  .to  the  late  lord 
treafui  er,  I  mall  here  give  the  publick  a  fight  of  it.  For 
I  do  not  queftion,  but  that  the  curious  part  of  my 
readers  will  be  very  much.pleafed  to  fee  fo  much  matter 
and  fo  many  ufeful  hints  upon  this  fubject  laid  together 
in  fb  clear  and  concife  a  manner. 

THE  English  have  not  been  Co  careful  as  other  po 
lite  nations  to  preferve  the  memory  of  their  great 
actions  and  events  on  medals.  Their  .fubjects  are  few, 
their  mottos  and  devices  mean,  and  the  coins  themfelves 
not  numerous  enpugh  to  {pread  among  the  people.,  or  de- 
fcend  to  pofterity. 

The  French  have  outdone  us  in  thefe  particulars,  and, 
by  the  eftablilhment  of  a  fociety  for  the  invention  of 
proper  infcriptions  and  defigns,  have  the  whole  hiilory 
of  their  prefent  king  in  a  regular  feries  of  medals.  .  / 
They  haye  failed,  as  well  as  the  gnglim,  in  coin 
ing  fo  frnali  a  number  of  each  kind,  and  thofe  of  fuch 

eoftly 
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coftly  metals,  that  each  ipecies  may  be  loft  in  a  few  age< 
and  is  at  prefent  no  where  to  be  met  with  but  in  the  a 
binets  of  the  curious. 

The  ancient  Romans  took  the  only  effe&ual  metho 
to  difperfe  and  preferve  their  medals,  by  making  ther 
their  current  money. 

Every  thing  glorious  or  ufeful,  as  well  in  peace  a 
war,  gave  occaiion  to  a  different  coin.  Not  only  an  ex 
peciition,  victory,  or  triumph,  but  the  exercife  of  a  fo 
lemn  devotion,  the  remiffion  of  a  duty  or  tax,  a  ne\ 
temple,  fea-port,  or  high-way,  were  tranfmitted  t 
pofterity  after  this  manner. 

The  greateft  variety  of  devices  are  on  their  coppe 
money,  which  have  moil  of  the  deiigns  that  are  to  b 
met  with  on  the  gold  and  iilver,  and  feveral  peculiar  t 
that  metal  only.  By  this  means  they  were  difperfe 
into  the  remoteft  corners  of  the  empire,  came  into  th 
pofTeffion  of  the  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and  were  in  n 
danger  of  periihing  in  the  hands  of  thofe  that  rnigfc 
have  melted  down  coins  of  a  more  valuable  metal. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  the  defigns  were  invented  bj 
men  of  genius,  and  executed  by  a  decree  of  feaate. 
It  is  therefore  propofed, 

I,  That  the  Englifh  farthings  and  half-pence  be  re 
coined  upon  the  union  of  the  two  nations. 

II.  That    they   bear   devices    and    infcriptiom    al 
luding  to  all  the  moil  remarkable  parts  of  her-  majefty 
reign. 

HI.  That  there  be  a  fociety  eftablimed  for  the  finding 
out  of  proper  fubjedls,  infcriptions,  and  devices. 

IV.  That  no  fubjecl,  infcription,  or  device  be  ftamp 
ed  without  the  approbation  of  this  fociety,  nor,  if  it  b 
thought  proper,  without  the  authority  of  privy-council. 

By  this  means,  medals  that  are  at  prefent  only 
dead  treafure,  or  mere  curiofities,  will  be  of  ufe  ii 
the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  and  at  the  fame  time 
perpetuate  the  glories  of  her  majefty's  reign,  rewan 
the  labours  of  her  greateft  fubjecl:s,  keep  alive  in  th 
people  a  gratitude  for  publkk  fervices,  and  excite  th 
emulation  of  pofterity.  To  thefe  generous  purpofe: 
nothing  can  fo  much  contribute  as  medals  of  this  kind, 

wnici 
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vhich  afe  of  undoubted  authority,  of  neceflary  ufe  and 
^bfervation,  not  perifhable  by  time,  nor  confined  to 
my  certain  place ;  properties  not  to  be  found  in  books, 
iatues,  pictures,  buildings,  or  any  other  monuments  of 
iluftrious  actions.  8^ 
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——Furor  eft  poft  omnia  perdere  naulum. 

Juv.  Sat.  8.  v.  97v 

'Tis  mad  to  lavifti  what  their  rapine  left* 

STEJ?NEY, 
S  I  R, 

I  Was  left  a  thoufand  pounds  by  an  uncle ;  and  be* 
ing  a  man  to  my  thinking  very  likely  to  get  a 
•rich  widow,  I  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  making 
rny  fortune  any  other  way,  and  without  lofs  of  time 
made  my  application  to  one  who  had  buried  her 
hufhand  about  a  week  before.  By  the  help  of  fome 
of  her  me-friends,  who  were  my  relations,  I  got  into 
her  company  when  me  would  fee  no  man  befides  my- 
felf  and  her  lawyer,  who  is  a  little,  rivelled,  fpindle- 
Ihanked  gentleman,  and  married  to  boot,  fo  that  I  had 
no  reafon  to  fear  him.  Upon  my  firft  feeing  her,  (he 
faid  in  conversation,  within  my  hearing,  that  me 
thought  a  pale  complexion  the  moft  agreeable  either 
in  man  or  woman :  Now  you  muft  know,  Sir,  my 
fa.ce  is  as  white  as  chalk.  This  gave  me  fbme  en 
couragement  ;  fo  that  to  mend  the  matter  I  bought  a 
fine  ilaxen  long  wig  that  coft  me  thirty  guineas,  and 
found  an  opportunity  of  feeing  her  in  it  the  next  day.. 
She  then  let  drop  fome  expreiFions  about  an  agate 
fnuff-box,  I  immediately  took  the  hint,  and  bought 
one,  being  unwilling  to  omit  any  thing  that  might 
make  me  defirable  in  her  eyes.  1  was  betrayed  after 
the  fame  manner  into  a  brocade  waftecoat,  a  fword- 
knot,  a  pair  of  fiiver-fring'd  gloves,  and  a  diamond, 

*  ring. 
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*  ring.    But  whether  out  of  ficklenefs  or  a  defign  upor 

*  me,  I  can't  tell ;    but  I  found  by  her  difcourfe,  tha' 

*  what  fhe  liked  one  day,  fhe  diiliked  another :  So  tha 

*  in  fix  months  fpace  1   was   forced   to   equip  myfe'l. 
'  above  a  dozen  times.     As  I  told  you  before,  1  tooi 

*  her  hints  at  a  diitance,  for  1  could  never  find  an  op 

*  portunity  of  talking  with  her  direclly  to  the  point 

*  All  this  time,   however,   I  was   allowed  the  utmol 

*  familiarities  with  her  lap-dog,  and  have  played  witl 
'<  it  above  an  hour  together,  without  receiving  the  leal 

*  reprimand,    and  had  many  other  marks  of   favoo. 

*  mown  me,  which  I  thought  amounted  to  a  promife 

*  If  me  chanced  to  drop  her  fan,  me  received  it  fron 

*  my  hands  with  great  civility.     If  me  wanted  an; 

*  thing,  I  reached  it  for  her.     1  have  filled  her  tea-po 
'  above  an  hundred  times,  and  have  afterwards  receive! 

*  a  difh  of  it  from  her  own  hands.     Now,  Sir,  do  yoi 
«  judge,  if  after  fuch  encouragements  me  was  not  oblige* 

*  to  marry  me.     I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  kept  a  chai 

*  by  the  week,  on  purpofe  to  carry  me  thither  and  bad 
'  again.     Not  to  trouble  you  with  a  long  letter,    ii 
'  the  fpace  of  about  a  twelve-month  I  have  run  out  c 
'  my  whole  thoufand  pound  upon  her,  having  laid  ou 
'  the  lall  fifty  in  a  new  fuit  of  clothes,  in  which  I  vsz 

*  refolved  to  receive  her  final  anfwer,  which  amounte 

*  to  this,  that  fhe  was  engaged  to  another ;    that  fh 

*  never  dreamt  I  had  any  fuch   thing  in  my  head  a 
'  marriage  ;  and  that  me  thought  I  had  frequented  he 
'  houfe  only  becaufe  I  loved  to  be  in  company  wit 
1  my  relations.     This,  you  know,  Sir,  is  ufmg  a  ma 
'  like  a  fool,  and  fo  I  told  her  ;    but  the  vvorft  of  it  i: 
'  that  I  have  fpent  my  fortune   to  no  purpofe.      A 

*  therefore  that  I  deftre  of  you  is,  to  tell  me  whethc 

*  upon  exhibiting  the  feveral  particulars  which  I  hay 
';  here  related  to  you,  I  may  not  fue  her  for  4am age 
'  in  a  court  of  juilice.     Your  advice  in   this  particuli 
'  will  very  much  oblige 

Your  mofl  humble  ,admirer, 
'..'.'  SIMON  SOFTLI 

JBefo 
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Before  I  anfwer  Mr.  Softly's  requeft,  I  find  myfelf 
ander  a  neceffity  of  difcufling  two  nice  points :  Firft  of 
ill,  What  It  is,  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  that  amounts 
.0  an  encouragement;  and  fecondly,  What  it  is  that 
jmounts  to  a  promife.  Each  of  which  fubje&s  requires 
•nore  time  to  examine  than  I  am  at  prefent  mafter  of. 
Sefides,  I  would  have  my  friend  Simon  consider,  whether 
ic  has  any  counfel  that  will  undertake  his  caufe  "  in 
forma  pauperis,"  he  having  unluckily  difabled  himfelf, 
•>y  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  from  proiecuting  his 
trit  any  other  way. 

In  anrWer  however  to  Mr.  Softly's  requeft,  I  mall  ac 
quaint  him  with  a  method  made  ufe  of  by  a  young  fellow 
n  king  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  whom  I  mall  here  call 
"Hvio,  who  had  long  made  love,  with  much  artifice  arrd 
ntrigue,  to  a  rich  widow,  whofe  true  name  I  mall  con- 
real  under  that  of  Zelinda.  Silvio,  who  was  much  more 
mitten  with  her  fortune  than  her  perfbn,  finding  a  twelve 
month's  application  unfuccefsful,  was  refolved  to  make  a 
aving  bargain  of  it ;  and  iince  he  could  not  get  the 
widow's  eftate  into  his  pofleflion,  to  recover  at  leaft  what  • 
he  had  laid  out  of  his  own  in  the  purfuit  of  it. 

In  order  to  this  he  presented  her  with  a  bill  of  cofts  ; 
having  particularized  in  it  the  feveral  expences  he  had 
been  at  in  his  long  perplexed  amour.  Zelinda  was  fo 
pleafed  with  the  humour  of  the  fellow,  and  his  frank 
way  of  dealing,  that,  upon  the  perufal  of  the  bill,  me 
fent  him  a  purfe  of  fifteen  hundred  guineas,  by  the 
right  application  of  which,  the  lover,  in  lefs  than  a  year, 
got  a  woman  of  a  greater  fortune  than  her  he  had  miffed. 
The  feveral  articles  in  the  bill  of  cofts  I  pretty  well  re 
member,  tho'  I  have  forgotten  the  particular  fum  charged 
to  each  article. 

Laid  out  in  fupermimerary  full-bottom  wigs. 
;  Fiddles  for  a  ferenade,  with  a  fpeaking-trumpet. 

Gilt  paper  in  letters,  and  billet-doux,  with  perfum'd 
wax. 

A  ream  of  fonnets  and  love-verfes,  purchafed  at  dif 
ferent  times  of  Mr.  Triplett,  at  a  crown  a  meet. 
.    To  Zelinda  two  flicks  of  May-cherries. 
Laft  fiimmer  at  feveral  times,,  a  bushel  of  peaches.; 

Three 
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Three  porters  whom  I  planted  about  her  to  watch  h« 
motions. 

The  firft  wlio  flood  centry  near  her  door. 

The  fecond  who-  had  his  Hand  at  the  ilables  where  h« 
coach  was  put  up. 

The  third  who  kept  watch  at  the  corner  of  the  ftre< 
where  Ned  Courtall  lives,  who  has  fince  married  her. 

Two  additional  porters  planted  over  her  daring  tl: 
wlr&ie  month  of  May. 

Five  conjurers  kept  in  pay  all  Jaft  winter. 

Spy-money  to  John  Trott  her  footman,  and  Mrs.  £ara 
Wheedle  her  companion. 

A  new  Conningfmark  blade  to  fight  Ned  Courtall. 

To  Zelinda's  woman  (Mrs.  Abigail),  an  Indian  fan, 
dozen  pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  a  piece  of  Flanders  lap 
and  fifteen  guineas  in  diy  money. 

Secret-fervice  money  to  Betty  at  the  Ring. 

Ditto  to  Mrs.  Tape  the  mantua-maker. 

Lofs  of  time.  £ 
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He  refumes  himfelf. 

THE  firlt  who  undertook  to  inftruft  the  world 
fingle  papers  was  Ifaac  BickerftafF  of  famous  m 
mory  :  A  man  nearly  related  to  the  family  of  tl 
IRONSIDES.  We  nave  often  fmoked  a  pipe  togethci 
for  I  was  fo  much  in  his  books,  that  at  his  deceafe  '. 
left  me  a  filver  ftandifh,  a  pair  of  fpeclacles,  and.  the  Ian 
'by  which  he  ufed  to  write  his  lucubrations. 

The  venerable  Ifaac  was  fucceeded  by  a  gentleman 
the  fame  family,  very  memorable  for  the  fhortnefs  of  I 
face  and  of  his  fpeeches.     This  ingenious  author  pu 
limed  his  thoughts,  and  held  his  tongue  with  great  a 
for  two  years  together. 
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I  N  E  s  T  o  R  IRONSIDE,  have  now  for  Ibme  time 
idertaken  to  fill  the  place  of  thefe  my  two  renowr^cl 
nfmen  and  predecefibrs.  For  it  is  obferved  of  every 
•inch  of  our  family,  that  we  have  all  of  us  a  wonderful 
.clination  to  give  good  advice,  though  it  is  remarked 
r  fome  of  us,  that  we  are  apt  on  this  occafion  rather 
•  give  than  take. 

However  it  be,  I  cannot  but  obferve  with  fbme  fe- 
•ct  pride,  that  this  way  of  writing  diurnal  papers  has 
Dt  fucceeded  for  any  fpace  of  time  in  the  hands  of  any 
erfons  who  are  not  of  our  line.  I  believe  I  {peak  with- 
<  compafs,  when  I  affirm  that  above  a  hundred  different 
ithors  have  endeavoured  after  our  family-way  of  writing, 
•me  of  which  have  been  writers  in  other  kinds  of  the 
reateft  eminence  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
ovv  it  has  happened,  they  have  none  of  them  hit  upon 
le  art.  Their  projects  have  always  dropt  after  a  few 
nfuccefsful  efTays.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  ftory  which 
-as  lately  told  me  by  a  pleafant  friend  of  mine,  who 
as  a  very  fine  hand  on  the  violin.  His  maid-fervant 
:eing  his  inftrument  lying  upon  the  table,  and  being 
mfible  there  was  mufick  in  it,  if  fhe  knew  how  to  fetch 

out,  drew  the  bow  over  every  part  of  the  firings,  and 
:  lait  told  her  mafter  Ihe  had  tried  the  fiddle  a8  over, 
ut  could  not  for  her  heart  find  where  about  the  tune 

- 

But  though  the  whole  burden  of  fuch  a  paper  is 
nly  fit  to  reft  on  the  moulders  of  a  Bickerftaff  or  an 
ronfide;  there  are  feveral  who  can  acquit  themfelves  of 
fingle  day's  labour  in  it  with  fuitable  abilities.  Thefe 
re  gentlemen  whom  I  have  often  invited  to  this  trial 
f  wit,  and  who  have  feveral  of  them  acquitted  them- 
;lves  to  my  private  emolument;  as  well  as  to  their 
wn  reputation.  My  paper  among  the  republick  of 
Jtl'ers,  is  the  UlyiTes  his  bow,  in  which  every  man  of 
'it  or  learning  may  try  his  firength.  One  who  does 
Ot  care  to  write  a  book  without  being  fure  of  his  abi- 
ties,  may  fee  by  this  means  if  his  parts  and  talents  are 
)  the  publick  tafte. 

This  I  take  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  men  of  the 
eft  fenfe,  who  are  always  diffident  of  their  private 
adgment,  till  it  receives  a  fanftion  from  the  publick, 

"  frovoco 
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«'  Provoco  ad  populum,"  I  appeal  to  the  people,  WAS  t!i 
ufual  faying  of  a  very  excellent  dramatick  poet,  when  h 
had  any  difpute  with  particular  peribns  about  the  juftne 
and  regularity  of  his  productions.  It  is  but  a  melar 
choly  comfort  for  an  author  to  be  fatisfied  that  h^  h; 
written  up  to  the  rules  of  art,  when  he  finds  he  has  n 
admirers  in  the  world  befides  himfelf.  Common  me 
defty  mould,  on  this  occafion,  make  a  man  fufpecl  h 
own  judgment,  and  that  he  miiapplies  the  rules  of  h. 
art,  when  he  finds  himfelf  fingular  in  the  applaufe  whic 
he  bellows  upon  his  own  writings. 

The  publick  is  always  even  with  an  author  who  hs 
not  a  jull  deference  for  them.  The  contempt  is  rec 
procal.  I  laugh  at  every  one,  faid  an  old  Cynick,  wh 
laughs  at  me.  Do  you  fo,  replied  the  philofopher ;  the 
lj:  me  tell  you,  you  live  the  merrieit  life  of  any  ma: 
in  Athens. 

It  is  not. therefore  the  leaft  ufe  of  this  my  paper,  tha 
it  gives  a,  timorous  writer,  and  fuch  is  every  good  one 
an  opportunity  of  putting  his  abilities  to  the  proof,  an< 
of  founding  the  publick  before  he  launches  into  it.  Fo 
this  reafon  I  look  upon  my  paper  as  a  kind  of  nurfer 
for  authors,  and  queilion  not  but  fbme,  who  have  mad' 
a  good  figure  here,  will  hereafter  flourifli  under  thei 
own  names  in  more  long  and  elaborate  works. 

After  having  thus  far  enlarged  upon  this  particular, 
have  one  favour  to  beg  of  the  candid  and  courteou 
reader,  that  when  he  meets  with  any  thing  in  this  pape 
which  may  appear  a  little  dull  and  heavy  (tho'  I  hopi 
this  will  not  be  often)  lie  will  believe  it  is  the  work  o 
ibme  other  -perfon,  and  not  of  NESTOR  IRONSIDE. 

I  have,  1  kno  »  not  how,  been  drawn  into  tattle  o 
myfelf,  "  more  majorum,"  almoft  the  length  of  a  wholi 
Guardian ;  I  mall  therefore  fill  up  the  remaining  part  o 
it  with  what  Hill  relates  to  my  own  perfon,  and  m] 
correfpondents.  Now  I  would  have  them  all  know 
that  on  the  twentieth  inilant  it  is  my  intention  to  ered 
a  Lion's  head  in  imitation  of  thofe  I  have  defcribed  ii 
Venice,  through  which  all  the  private  intelligence  of  tha 
Commonwealth  is  faid  to  pafs.  This  head  is  to  oper 
a  moft  wide  and  voracious  mouth,  which  mall  take  ii 
fuch  letters  and  papers  as  are  conveyed  to  me  by  mj 

correfpon 
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orrefpondents,  it  being  my  refolution  to  have  a  par- 
cular  regard  to  all  fuch  matters  as  come  to  my-' hands'; 
irpugh  the  mouth  of  the  Lion.  There  will  be  under 
a  box,  of  which  the  key  will  be  kept  in  my  own 
uftody,  to  receive  fuch  papeis  as  are  dropped  into  i>v 
Whatever  the  Lion  fwallows  I  (hall  digeft  for  the  ufe  of 
ic  publick.  This  head  requires  fbme  time  to  finiih, 
ic  workman  being  refolved  to  give  it  feveral  maflerly 
)uches,  and  to  reprefent  it  as  ravenous  as  poiTible.  It 
all  be  fet  up  in  Button's  coffee-houfe  in  Covent-Garden, 
rho  is  directed  to  mew  the  way  to  the  Lion's  head,  and 
3  inftrudt  any  young  author  how  to  convey  his  works 
tito  the  mouth  of  it  with  fafety  and  fecrecy^  ^ 


SATURDAY, 
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N°  99.          SATURDAY,  July  4, 

Juftum  &  tenacem  propofiti  virum> 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  inftantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  folidi  ;  neque  aufter 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adriae, 
Nee  fulminantis  magna  Jovis  manus  : 
Si  fra£his  illabatur  orbis, 

Impavidum  ferient  ruinse.        HoR.  Od.  3. 1.  3.7. 

PARAPHR  ASED. 

The  man  refolv'd  and  fteady  to  his  truft, 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obftinately  juft, 
May  the  rude  rabble's  iniblence  defpife, 
Their  fenfelefs  clamours,  and  tumultuous  cries : 

The  tyrant's  fkrcenefs  he  beguiles, 
And  the  ftern  brow,  and  the  harfh  voice  defies, 

And  with  fuperior  greatnefs  fmiles. 

Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adda's  black  gulph,  and  vexes  it  with  ftorms, 
The  ftubborn  virtue  of  his  foul  can  move  3 

Not  the  red  arm  of  angry  Jove, 

That  flings  the  thunder  from  the  Iky, 
And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  ftrength  to  fly. 

Shou~'d  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break, 

In  ruin  and  confufion  hurl'd, 
He  unconcerned,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack, 
And  (land  fecure  amidft  a  falling  world. 

THERE' is  no  virtue  fo  truly  great  and  godlifc 
as  juilice.  Moft  of  the  other  virtues  are  the  vi 
tues  of  created  beings,  or  accommodated  to  our  n; 
ture  as  we  are  men.  Juftice  is  that  which  is  praclife 
t>y  God  himfelf,  and  to  be  practifed  in  its  perfection  I 
i>one  but  him.  Omnifcience  and  omnipotence  are  requ 
fite  for  the  full  exertion  of  it.  The  one  to  difcover  evei 

degn 
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iesree  of  uprightnefs  or  iniquity  in   thoughts,   words 
.  adions.    The  other,  to  meafure  out  and  impart  fuit- 
.ble  rewards  and  puniihments. 

As  to  be  perfectly  juft  is  an  attribute  in  the  divine 
atare,  to  be  fo  to  the  utmoft  0f  our  abilities  is  the  glory 
f  a  man.  Such  an  one  who  has  the  publick  ad  mini - 
ration  in  his  hands,  ads  like  the  representative  of  his 
/laker,  in  recompensing  the  virtuous,  and  punifhing  the 
/Fender.  By  the  extirpating  of  a  criminal  he  averts 
lie  judgments  of  heaven,  when  ready  to  fall  upon  an 
npiojs  people  ;  or  as  my  friend  CJato  expreffes  it  much 
ttier  in  a  fentimsnt  conformable  to  his  character, 

When  by  ju't  vengeance  impious  mortals  perish, 
The  Gods  behold  their  puniihment  with  pleafure, 
And  lay  th'uplifted  thunderbolt  afide. 

When  a  nation  once  lofes  its  regard  to  jufcice  ;  when 
ley  d3  not  look  upon  it  as  fomething  venerable,  holy 
nd  inviolable;  v/hen  any  of  them  dare  prefume  to 
:fTen,  affront  or  terrify  thofe  who  have  the  diitribution 
(•-  it  in  their  hands ;  when  a  judge  is  capable  of  be- 

g  infiuenced  by  any  thing  but  law,  or  a  caufe  may 
;  recommended  by  any  thing  that  is  foreign  to  its  own 
'grits,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  that  fuch  a  nation 

hailening  to  its  ruin. 

For  this  reafon  the  beft  law  that  has  ever  paft 
.  our  days  is  that  which  continues  our  judges  in  their 
alls  during  their  good  behaviour,  without  leaving  them, 
•st'ie  mercy  of  fuch  who  in  ill  times  might,  by  an 
idue  influence  'over  them,  trouble  and  pervert  the 
mrfe  of  juftice.  I  dare  fay  the  extraordinary  perfon 
ho  is  now  ported  in  the  chief  ftation  of  the  law, 
auld  have  been  the  fame  had  that  ad  never  pall;  but 

is  a  great  fatisfadion  to  all  honeft  men,  that  while 
2  fee  the  greateil  ornament  of  the  profeffion  in  its 
gheil  port,  we  are  furehe  cannot  hurt  himfclf  by  that 
iduous,  regular  and  impartial  adminillration  of  juftice, 
r  which  he  is  fo  univerfally  celebrated  by  the  whole 
ngdom.  Such  men  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
eateft  national  bleflings,  and  mould  have  that  honour 
id  them  whilft  they  are  yet  living,  which  will  not  fail 

crown  their  memory  when  dead, 

VOL,  II,  D 
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I  always  rejoice  when  I  fee  a  tribunal  filled  wil 
a  man  of  an  upright  and  inflexible  temper,  who  : 
the  execution  of  his  country's  laws  can  overcome  £ 
private  fear,  refentment,  felicitation,  and  even  pity  i 
felf.  Whatever  paffion  enters  into  a  fentence  or  dec 
lion,  fo  far  will  there  be  in  it  a  tinfture  of  injurtice.  J 
fhort,  juilice  difcards  party,  friendfhip,  kindred,  ar 
is  therefore  always  reprefented  as  blind,  that  we  m< 
fuppofe  her  thoughts  are  wholly  intent  on  the  equity 
a  caufe,  without  being  diverted  or  prejudiced  by  objed 
foreign  to  it. 

I  lhall  conclude  tins  r-;per  with  a  Perfian  ftsry,  whic 
is  very  fuitable  to  my  -preient  fubjeft.  It  will  not  a  litt 
pleafe  the  reader,  if  he  has  the  fame  tafte  of  it  which 
myfelf  have. 

As  one  of  the  fultans  lay  encamped  on  the  plai 
of  Avala,  a  certain  great  man  of  the  army  entered  1 
force  into  a  peafant's  houfe,  and  finding  his  wife  ve 
handfom,  turned  the  good  man  out  of  his  dwellii 
and  went  to  bed  to  her.  The  peafant  complained  t 
text  morning  to  the  fultan,  and  defired  redrefs  ;  b 
was  not  able  to  point  out  the  criminal.  The  er 
peror,  who  was  very  much  incens'd  at  the  injury  doi 
to  the  poor  man,  told  him  that  probably  the  offend 
might  give  his  wife  another  vifit,  and  if  he  did,  coi 
inanded  him  immediately  to  repair  to  his  tent  ai 
acquaint  him  with  it.  Accordingly  within  two  or  thr 
days  the  officer  entered  again  the  peafant's  houfe,  a] 
turn'd  the  owner  out  of  doors;  who  thereupon  appli 
himfelf  to  the  imperial  tent,  as  he  was  ordered.  T] 
fultan  went  in  perfon,  with  his  guards,  to  the  po 
man's  houfe,  where  he  arrived  about  midnight, 
the  attendants  carried  each  of  them  a  flambeau  in  thi 
hands,  the  fultan,  after  having  order'd  all  the  ligl 
to  be  put  out,  gave  the  word  to  enter  the  houi 
find  out  the  criminal,  and  put  him  to  death.  TJ 
was  immediately  executed,  and  the  corps  laid  out  up 
the  floor  by  the  emperor's  command.  He  then  b 
every  one  -light  his  flambeau,  and  Hand  about  the  de 
body.  The  iuitan  approaching  it  look'd  about  the  fac 
and  immediately  fell  upon  his  knees  in  prayer.  Up< 
his  riling  up,  he  ordered  the  peafant  to  let  before  hi 
4  whate1 
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whatever  food  he   had   in   his    houfe.      The    peafant 
brought  out  a  good  deal  of  coarfe.  fare,  of  which  the 
emp.eror  eat  very  heartily.     The   peafant  feeing  him 
in  good  humour,  prefumed  to  afk  of  him,  why  he  had 
ordered  the   flambeaux  to  be   put  out  before  he  had 
commanded  the  adulterer  mould  be  flain  ?    Why,  upon 
their  being  lighted  again,  he  looked  upon  the  face  of 
the  dead  body,  and  fell  down  in  prayer?   and  why,  af- 
'  ter  this,  he  had  ordered  meat  to  be  fet  before  him,  of 
which  he  now  eat  fo  heartily  ?    The  fultan  being  willing 
to  gratify  the  curiolity  of  his  holt,  anfwered  him  in 
this  manner,   *  Upon  hearing  the  greatnefs  of  the  of- 
«  fence  which  had  been  committed  by  one  of  the  army, 
<  I  had  reafon  to  think  it  might  have  been  one  of  my 
'  own  fons,  for  who  elfe  would  have  been  fo  audacious 
and  prefuming  ?  I  gave  orders  therefore  for  the  lights 
to  be  extinguiihed,    that  I  might  not  be  led  aftray 
by  partiality  or  companion,    from  doing    juflice   on 
the   criminal".      Upon  the    lighting  the  flambeaux   a 
fecond   time,    I  looked   upon  the  face  of  the  dead 
perfon,  and,  to  my  unfpeakable  'joy,  found  it  was  not 
my  fon.     It  was  for  this  reafon  that  I  immediately  felL 
upon  my  knees  and  gave  thanks  to  God.     As  for  my 
eating  heartily  of  the  food  you  have  fet  before  me,  you 
will  ceafe  to  wonder  at  it,  when  you  know  that  the 
great  anxiety  of  mind  I  have  been  in,  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  fince  the  firft  complaints  you  brought  me,  has 
hindered  my  eating  any  thing  from  that  time  'till  this 
very  moment.  ^ 


MONDAY, 
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N°  100.        MONDAY,   July  6. 

Hoc  vos  prscipue  niveae,  decet,  hoc  ubi  vidi, 
Oicula  ferre  humero,  qua  patet,  ufque  libet. 

OVID.  Ars  Amator.  ).  3.  v.  309, 

If  fnowy-white  your  neck,  you  ftill  /hould  wear 
That,  and  the  fhoulder  of  the  left  arm,  bare  : 
Such  fights  ne'er  fail  to  fire  iny  amYous  heart, 
And  make  me  pant  to  kiis  the  naked  part. 

CoNGREVEi 

THERE  is  a  certain  female  ornament  by  fome 
called  a  tucker,  and  by  others  the  neck-piece, 
being  a  flip  of  fine  linen  or  muilin  that  uied  to  run  in  a 
final!  kind  of  ruffle  round  the  uppermoft  verge  of  the 
womeris  Hays,  and  by  that  means  covered  a  great  part  of 
the  ihoulders  and  bofom.  Having  thus  given  a  defini 
tion,  or  rather  defcription  of  the  tucker,  i  mull  take  no 
tice  that  our  ladies  have  of  late  thrown  afide  this  fig-leaf, 
and  expcled  in  its  primitive  nakednefs  that  gentle  iwel- 
ling  of  the  bread  which  it  was  ufed  to  conceal.  What 
their  defign  by  it  is,  they  themfelves  beft  knew. 

I  obferved  this  as  I  was  fitting  the  other  day  by  a  fa 
mous  ihe-viiitant  at  my  lady  Lizard's,  when  accidentally 
as  I  was  looking  upon  her  face,  letting  my  fight  fall  in 
to  her  bofom,  1  was  ilirprized  with  beauties  which  I  ne 
ver  before  difcovered,  and  do  not  know  where  my  eye 
would  have  run,  if  I  had  not  immediately  checked  it* 
The  lady  herfelf  could  not  forbear  blufhing,  when  me 
obfcrved  by  my  looks  that  file  had  made  her  neck  tco 
beautiful  and  glaring  an  object,  ever,  for  a  man  of  my 
character  and  gravity.  1  could  fcarce  forbear  making  uie 
of  my  hand  to  cover  fo  unfeemly  a  fight. 

If  we  furvey  the  pictures  of  our  great-grand-mo 
thers  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  we  fee  them  clothed 
down  to  the  very  wriits,  and  up  to  the  very  chin.  The 
hands  and  face  were  the  only  famples  they  gave  of 
their  beautiful  perfons.  The  following  age  of  females 
made  larger  difcoveries  of  their  complexion.  They  firft 

of 
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}f  all  tucked  up  their  garments  to  the  elbow,  and  not- 
yithftanding  the  tertdernefs  of  the  lex,  were  content, 
ibr  die  information  of  mankind,  to  expofe  their  arms  to 
]ie  coldnefs  of  the  air,  and  injuries  of  the  weather.  This 
irtiHce  hath  fucceeded  to  their  wilhes,  and  betrayed  ma- 
ly  to  their  arms,  who  might  have  efcaped  them  had  they 
jeen  ft  ill  concealed. 

•About  the  fame  time  the  ladies  confidering  that  the 
icck  was  a  very  modeij:  part  in  a  human  body,  they  freed 
t  from  thofe  yokes,  I  mean  thofe  monftrous  linen  ruffs, 
li  which  the  Simplicity  of  their  grand-mothers  had  in- 
lofed  it.  In  proportion  as  the  age  refined,  the  drefs  (till 
ink  lower,  fo  that  when  we  now  lay  a  woman  has  a  hand- 
bin  neck,  we  reckon  into  it  many  of  the  adjacent  parts. 
The  difufe  of  the  tucker  has  ftill  enlarged  it,  inlbmuch 
•hat  the  neck  of  a  rine  woman  at  prefent  takes  in  almoil 
ialf  the  body. 

Since  the  female  neck  thus  grows  upon  us,  and  the 
adies  feem  diipofed  to  discover  thenifelves  to  us  more 
nd  more,  I  would  fain  have  them  tell  us  once  for  all 
>ow  far  they  intend  to  go,  and  whether  they  have  yet 
.etermined  among  themfeives  where  to  make  a  ilop. 

For  my  own  part,  their  necks,  as  they  call  them,  are 

0  more  than  bufts  of  alabafter  in  my  eye.     I  can  look 
.pon 

The  yielding  marble  of  a  fnowy  brealr., 

/ith  as  much  coldnefs  as  this  line  of  Mr.  Waller  repre- 
;nts  in  the  object  itfelf.  But  my  fair  readers  ought 
3  confider  that  all  dieir  beholders  are  not  NE  s  TOR  s. 
Ivery  man  is  not  fufficiently  qualified  with  age  and 
hiloibphy  to  be  an  indifferent  fpedtator  of  fuch  al- 
irements.  The  eyes  of  young  men  are  curious  and 
enetrating,  their  imaginations  of  a  roving  nature,  and 
icir  paffion  under  no  difcipline  or  reilraint.  I  am 

1  pain  for  a  woman  of  rank,   when  I  fee  her  thus 
<poilng  herfdf  to  the  regards  of  every  impudent  ttar- 
ig  fellow.     How  can  me  exped  that  her  quality  can 
etend  her,  when  fhe  gives  fuch  provocation  ?     I  could 
ot  but  obferve  laft  winter,  that  upon  the  difufe  of  the 
eck-piece  (the  ladies  will  pardon  me,  if  it  is  not  the 

E>  3  falhionable 
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faihionable  term  of  art)  the  whole  tribe  of  oglers 
gave  their  eyes  a  new  determination,  and  flared  the  fair 
fex  in  the  neck  rather  than  in  the  face.  To  prevent 
thefe  faucy  familiar  glances,  I  would  intreat  my  gentle 
readers  to  few  on  their  tuckers  again,  to  retrieve  the 
modeily  of  their  characters,  and  not  to  imitate  the  na- 
kcdnefs  but  the  innocence  of  their  mother  Eve. 

What    moil  troubles    and    indeed   furprifes    me    in 
this  particular,  I  have  obferved  that  the  leaders  in  this 
faihion  were   moft  of  them    married  women.      What 
their  defign  can,  be  in  making  themfelves  bare  I  cannot 
poiiibly  imagine.     No  body  expofes  wares  that  are  ap 
propriated.     When  the  bird  is  taken,  the  fnare  ought  to 
be  removed.     It  was  a  remarkable  circumflance  in  the 
inilitut'o.i  of  the  fevere  Lycurgus :    As  that  great  law 
giver  knew  that  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  a  repub- 
lick  confiiled  in  the  multitude  of  citizens,  he  did  all  h( 
could  to  encoxirage  marriage :   In  order  to  it  he  pre 
icribed  a  certain  loofe  drefs  for  the  Spartan  maids,    it 
which  there  were  feveial  artificial  rents  and  openings 
tfcat  upon  their  putting  themfelves  in  motion  difcovere< 
feveral  limbs  of  the  body  to  the  beholders.     Such  wen 
the  baits  and  temptations  made  ufe  of,    by  that  wif 
law-giver,  to  incline  the  young  men  of  his  age  to  mar 
riage.     But  when  the  maid  was  once  fped,  me  was  nc 
fullered  to  tantalize  the  male  part  of  the  commonwealth 
Her  garments  were  clofed  up,  and  Hitched  together  wit 
the  greateil  care  imaginable.    The  fhape  of  her  limt 
and  complexion  of  her  body  had  gained  their  ends,  an 
were  ever  after  to   be  concealed  from  the  notice  of  ti 
publick. 

I  mall  conclude  this  difcourfe  of  the  tucker  with 
moral  which  I  have  taught  upon  all  occafions,  and  ma 
ftill  continue  to  inculcate  into  my  female  readers 
namely,  that  nothing  beftows  fo  much  beauty  on  a  w< 
man  as  modefty.  This  is  a  maxim  laid  down  by  Ovi 
himfelf,  the  greateft  mailer  in  the  art  of  love.  He  ol 
ferves  upon  it,  that  Venus  pleafes  moil  when  ihe  appea 
(femi-redu£a)  in  a  figure  withdrawing  herfelf  from  tl 
eye  of  the  beholder.  It  is  very  probable  he  had  in  li 
u.oughts  the  ilatue  which  we  fee  in  the  Venus  de  Medici 

whe 
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vhere  fhe  is  reprefented  in  fuch  a  lliy  retiring  pofture, 
md  covers  her  bofom  with  one  of  her  hands.  In  fhort, 
nodeity  gives  the  maid  greater  beauty  than  even  thi 
Dloom  of  youth,  it  bellows  on  the  wife' the  ^dignity  of  a 
natron,  ani  reinftates  the  widow  in  her  virginity. ^  $3* 
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Tros  Tyriufve  mihi  nullo  difcrimine  habetur. 

VIRG.  JEn.  I.  v.  578. 

Trojan  and  Tyrian  differ  but  in  name  ; 
Both  to  my  favour  have  an  equal  claim.. 

THIS  being  the  great  day  of  Thankfgiving  for  the 
Peace,  I  fhall  prefent  my  reader  with  a  couple  of 
letters  that  are  the  fruits  of  it.  They  are  written  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  taken  this  opportunity  to  fee  France, 
and  has  given  his  friends  in  England  a  general  account 
of  what  he  has  there  met  with,  in  feveral  epiftles.  Thole 
which  follow  were  put  into  my  hands  with,  liberty  to 
make  diem  publick,  and  I  queilion  not  but  my  reader 
will  think  himfelf  obliged  to  me  for  fo  doing. 

SIR, 

INCE  I  had  the  happinefs  to  fee  you  laft,  I  have 
encountered  as  many  misfortunes  as  a  knight  er- 
rant.     I  had  a  fall  into  the  water  at  Calais,  and  fince 

*  that  feveral  bruifes  upon  the  land,  lame  poft-hodes  by 

*  day,  and  hard  beds  at  night,  with  many  other  difmal 

*  adventures, 

Quorum  animus  rneminiiTe  horret  lafluque  refugit. 

VIRG.  ^En.  2..v.  12. 

At  which  my  memory  with  grief  recoils. 

'  My  arrival  at  Paris  was  at  iirft.no  lefs»  imcomfort- 

'-  able,  where  I  could  not  fee  a  face  nor  hear  a  word  that 

*  I  ever  met  with  before ;   fo  that  my  moft  agreeable 

D  4  *  companions 
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*  companions  have  be?n  ftatues  and  pictures,   which  are 

*  many  of  them  very  extraordinary  ;  but  what  particular- 

*  ly  recommends  them  to  me  is,  that  they  do  not  fpeak 

*  t  r jnch,  and  have  a  very  good  q  uality,  rarely  to  be  met 
'  with  in  this  country,  of  not  being  too  talkative. 

.  '  I  am  fettled  for  fome  time  at  Paris.     Since  my  be- 
'  ing  here  I  have  made  the  tour  cf  all  the  king's  pa'a- 

*  ces,  which  has  been  1  think  the  plcafant?ft.  pa.t  of  my 

*  life.     I  could  not  believe  it  was  in  the  power  of  art 
'  to  furnilh  out  fuch  a  multitude  of  noble  fcenes  as  I 

*  there  met  with,  or  that  fo  many  delightful  profpecls 

*  could  lie  within  the  compa&  of  a  man's  imagination. 

*  There  is  every  thing  done  that  can  be  expected  fr?;n 
4  a  prince  who  removes  mountains,  turns  the  courfe  of 

*  rivers,    raifes  woods  in   a  day's  time,    and  plants  a 
'  village  or  town  on  fuch  a  particular  foot  of  ground 

*  only  for  the  bettering  of  a  view.     One  would  wonder 
'  to  iee  how  many  tricks  he  has  made  the  water  play 

*  for  his  di'v  erfion.    It  turns  itfelf  into  pyramids,  trium- 

*  phal  arches,  gfc  fs  bottles,  imitates  a  fire -work,  rifes  in 
'  a  mift,  or  tells  a  itory  out  of  /£fop. 

*  I  do  not  believe,  as  good  a  poet  as  you  are,  that 
'  you  can  make  finer  landfkips  than  thofe  about  die 
'  king's  houfes,  or  with  all  your  defcriptions  raife  a 
'  more  magnificent  palace  than  Verfailles.  I  am  how- 

*  ever  fo  fmgular  as  to  prefer  Fontaine-bleau  to  all  the 
'  reft.    -It  is  fituated  among  rocks  and  woods,  that  give 
'  you  a  fine  variety  of  falvage  profpeds.     The  king 
'  has  humoured  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  only  made 
'  ufe  of  fo  much  art  as  is  neceflary  to  help  and  regulate 

*  nature,   without  reforming  her  too  much.     The  caA 
'  cades  ieem  to  break  through  the  clefts  and  cracks  of 

*  rocks  that  are  covered  over  with  mofs,  and  look  as  if 
they  were  piled  upon  one  another  by  accident.     There 

'  is  an  artincial  wildneis  in  the  meadows,  walks,  and 

*  canals ;    and  the  garden,  inftead  of  a  wall,  is  fenced 

*  on  the  lower  end  by  a  natural  mound  of  ropk-work 
that  itrikes  the  eye  very  agreeably.     For  mypait,  I 
think  there  is  fomething  more  charming  in  thele  rude 
heaps  of  ilone  than  in  fo  many  ftatues,   and  would 

«  as  loon  fee  a  river  winding  through  woods  and  mea- 

*  dows,  as  when  it.  is  tolled  up  in  fo  many  whimfieal 
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figures  at  Verfailles.  To  pafs  from  works  of  nature 
to  thofe  of  art.  In  my  opinion,  the  pleaianteil  part 
of  Verfailles  is  the  gallery.  Every  one  fees  on  each 
fide  of  it  fomething  that  will  be  fure  to  pleafe  him. 
For  one  of  them  commands  a  view  of  the  fineil  ear- 
den  in  the  world,  and  the  other  is  wainfcotted  with, 
looldng-glafs.  The  hiilory  of  the  prefent  king  'till 
the  year  16  is  painted  on  the  roof  by  le  Brun,  fo 
/that  his  majefty  has  actions  enough  by  him  to  furniih 
another  gallery  much  longer  than  the  prefent. 

*  The  painter  has  reprefented  his  moil  chriilian  ma 
jefty  under  the  figure  of  Jupiter,  throwing  tijiunder- 

'  bolts  all  about  the  ceiling,  and  ftriking  terror  into  the 
Danube  and  Rhine,  that  lie  aftoniihed  and  blafted  with 
lightning  a  little  above  the  cornice. 

*  But  what  makes  all  thefe  mows  the  more  agreeable 
is,  the  great  kindnefs  and  affability  that  is  mown  to 
ilrangers.     If  the  French  do  not  excel  the  Engliih  in 
all  the  arts  of  humanity,  they  do  at  leaft  in  the  out 
ward  expreflions  of  it.     And  upon  this,    as  well  as 

1  other  accounts,   though  I  believe  the  Englifh  are  a 
1  much  vviier  nation,  the  French  are  undoubtedly  much 
1  more  happy.     Their  old  men  in  particular  are,  I  be- 
*  lievc,  the  moll  agreeable  in  the  world.     An  antedi 
luvian,  could  not  have  more  life  and  brifknefs  in  him 
at  threefcore  and  ten :    For  that  fire  and  levity  which 
makes  the  young  ones  fcarce  converfible,  when  a  little 
4  wailed  and  tempered  by  years,  makes  a  very  pleafant 
and  gay  old  age.     Befides,  this  national  fault  of  be 
ing  ib  very  talkative  looks  natural  and  graceful  in  one 
that  has  grey  hairs  to  countenance  it.     The  mention- 
'  ing  this  fault  in  the  French  muft  put  me  in  mind  to 
fmifh  my  letter,  left  you  thank  me  already  too  much 
infeded  by  their  converfation ;    but  I  muft  defire  you 
to  coniider,'  that  travelling  does  in  this  reipeft  lay  a 
1  little  claim  to  the  privilege  of  old  age. 


I  am,  SIR,  &c. 
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SIR,  %Blois,  May  15,  N.  S, 

I  Cannot  pretend  to  trouble  you  with  any  news  from 
this  place,  where  the  only  advantage  I  have,  be- 
fides  getting  the  language,  is,  to  fee  the  manners  and 
tempers  of  the  people,  which  I  believe  may  be  bettei 
learnt  here  than  in  courts  and  greater  cities,  where  ar 
tifice  and  difguife  are  more  in  fafhion. 
*  I  have  already  feen,  as  I  informed  you  in  my  laft, 
all  the  king's  palaces,  and  have  now  feen  a  great  par( 
of  the  country.  I  never  thought  there  had  been  ic 
the  world  fuch  an  exceflive  magnificence  or  poverty 
as  I  have  met  with  in  both  together.  One  can  fcarc* 
conceive  the  pomp  that  appears  in  every  thing  aboul 
the  king ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  makes  half  his  fub- 
jects  go  barefoot.  The  people  are,  however,  the  hap- 
pieft  in  the  world,  and  enjoy,  from  the  benefit  of  theii 
climate  and  natural  conftitution,  fuch  a  perpetual 
gladnefs  of  heart  and  eafmefs  of  temper  as  even 
liberty  and  plenty  cannot  bellow  on  thofe  of  othei 
nations.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  want  or  flavery 
to  make  them  miferable.  There  is  nothing  to  be  met 
with  in  the  country,  but  mirth  and  poverty.  Every 
one  fmgs,  laughs  and  ftarves.  Their  converfatiofl 
is  generally  agreeable ;  for  if  they  have  any  wit  01 
fenie,  they  are  fure  to  mow  it.  They  never  mend 
upon  a  fecond  meeting,  but  ufe  all  the  freedom  and 
familiarity  at  firft  fight,  that  a  long  intimacy  01 
abundance  of  wine  can  fcarce  draw  from  an  Englim- 
man.  Their  women  are  perfect  miftreiTes  in  this 
art  of  mowing  themfelves  to  the  bdt  advantage. 
They  are  always  gay  and  fprightly,  and  fet  off  the 
worit  faces  in  Europe  with  the  beft  airs.  Every 
one  knows  how  to  give  herfeif  as  charming  a  look 
and  poiture  as  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  could  draw  her  in, 
I  cannot  end  my  letter  without  obferving  that  from 
what  I  have  already  feen  of  the  world,  I  cannot  but 
fet  a  particular  mark  of  diftindion  upon  thofe  whc 
abound  moft  in  the  virtues  of  their  nation,  and  leaft 
with  its  imperfections.  When  therefore  I  fee  the 
good  fenfe  of  an  Englimman  in  its  higheft  perfection 
without  any  mixture  of  the  fpleen,  I  hope  you  will 

'  excuffi 
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excufe  me,  if  I  admire  the  character,  and  am  ambitious 

of  fubfcribing  myielf,  {£?" 

SIR,  yours,   &c. 


N°iO2.       WEDNESDAY,  July  8. 


Natos  ad  flumina  primum 

Deferimus,  faevoque  gelu  duramus  &  undis. 

VIRG.  J£n.  g.v.  603. 

Strong  from  the  cradle,  of  a  fturdy  brood, 
We  bear  our  new-born  infants  to  the  flood  j 
There  bnth'd  amid  the  ftream,  our  boys  we  hold, 
With  winter  hardened,  and  inui-'d  to  cold. 

DRYDEN, 

I  AM  always  beating  about  in  my  thoughts  for  fom?- 
thing  that  may  turn  to  the  benefit  of  my  dear  coun 
trymen.  The  prefent  fealbn  of  the  year  having  put  molt 
of  them  in  flight  fummer-fuits,  has  turned  my  fpecula- 
tions  to  a  fubjed  that  concerns  every  one  who  is  fenfible 
of  cold  or  heat,  which  I  believe  takes  in  the  greateit 
part  of  my  readers. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  more  inconftant  than 
the  Britiih  climate,  if  we  except  the  htmiDur  of  its  in 
habitants.  We  have  frequently  in  one  day  all  the  fea- 
fons  of  the  year.  I  have  mivere4  in  the  Dog-days,  and 
been  forced  to  throw  ofF  my  coat  in  January.  I  have 
gone  to  bed  in  Auguft,  and  rofe  in  December.  Summer 
has  often  caught  me  in  my  Drap  de  Berry,  and  winter  in. 
my  Doily  fuit.  v 

I  remember  a  very  whimfical  fellow  (commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Pofture-mafter)  in  king  Charles 
the  fecond's  reign,  who  was  the  plague  of  all  the; 
taylors  about  town.  He  would  often  fend  for  one  of 
them  to  take  meafure  of  him,  but  would  fo  contrive  it  as 
to  have  a  moft  immoderate  rifmg  in  one  of  his  moulders. 
When  the  clothes  were  brought  home  and  tried  upon 
D  6  "him, 
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him,  the  deformity  was  removed  into  the  other  mouldei 
Upon  which  the  taylor  begged  pardon  for  the  miilakt 
and  mended  it  as  fall  as  he  could,  but  upon  a  third  irk 
found  him  a  ftraight-fhouldered  man  as  one  would  defir 
to  fee,  but  a  little  unfortunate  in  a  humpt  back.  I 
ihort,  this  wandering  tumour  puzzled  all  the  workme: 
about  town,  who  found  it  impoffible  to  accommodate  { 
changeable  a  cuftomer.  My  reader  will  apply  this  t 
any  one  who  would  adapt  a  fuit  to  a  feaibn  of  our  Englif] 
climate. 

After  this  (hort  defcant  on  the  uncertainty  of  ou 
Knglilh  weather,  I  come  to  my  moral. 

A  man  mould  take  care  that  his  body  be  not  too  fol 
for  his  climate ;  but  rather,  if  pofiible,  harden  and  feaib; 
himfelf  beyond  the  degree  of  cold  wherein  he  lives 
Daily  experience  teaches  us  how  we  may  inure  ourfelve 
by  cuftom  to  bear  the  extremities  of  weather  withou 
injury.  The  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembla  go  naked 
without  complaining  of  the  bleaknefs  of  the  air  in  whicl 
they  are  born,  as  the  armies  of  die  northern  nation 
keep  the'  field  all  winter.  The  fofteft  of  our  Britiil 
ladies  expofe  their  arms  and  necks  to  the  open  air,  whicl 
the  men  could  not  do  without  catching  cold,  for  wan 
of  being  accuflomed  to  it.  The  whole  body  by  the  fam< 
means  might  contract  the  fame  firmnefs  and  temper 
The  Scythian  that  was  aiked  how  it  was  pofiible  for  thi 
inhabitants  of  his  frozen  climate  to  go  naked,  replied 
"  Becaufe  we  are  all  over  face."  Mr.  Locke  advifei 
parents  to  have  their  children's  feet  waih'd  every  morn 
ing  in  cold  water,  which  might  probably  prolong  mul 
titudes  of  lives. 

I  verily  believe  a  cold  bath  would  be  one  of  the 
moll  healthful  exercifes  in  the  world,  were  it  made  uf< 
of  in  the  education  of  youth.  It  would  make  tjheii 
bodies  more  than  proof  to  the  injuries  of  the  air  anc 
weather.  Jt  would  be  fomething  like  what  the  pcefc 
tell  us  of  Achilles,  whom  his  mother  is  {aid  to  have 
dipped,  when  he  was  a  child,  in  the  river  Styx. 
The  flory  adds,  that  this  made  him  invulnerable  al] 
over,  excepting  that  part  which  his  mother  held  in  hei 
hand  during  this  immerfion,  and  which  bv  that  means 

lol 
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loft  the  benefit  of  thefe  hardening  waters.  Our  com 
mon  practice  runs  in  a  quite'  contrary  method.  We  are 
perpetually  foftening  ourfelves  by  good  fires  and  warrrv 
clothes.  The  air  within  our  rooms  has  generally  twa 
or  three  degrees  more  of  heat  in  it  than  die  air  with 
out  doors. 

Craffus  is  an  old  lethargick  valetudinarian.  For 
thefe  twenty  years  laft  paft  he  has  been  clothed  in  frize 
of  the  fame  colour  and  of  die  fame  piece.  He  fan 
cies  he  fhould  catch  his  death  in  any  other  kind  of  ma 
nufacture  ;  and  though  his  avarice  would  incline  him. 
to  v/ear  it  till  it  was  threadbare,  he  dares  not  do  it 
left  he  mould  take  cold  when  the  nap  is  off.  He 
could  no  more  live  without  his  frizc-coat  than  with 
out  his  (kin.  It  is  not  indeed  fo  properly  his  coat  as 
.  what  the  anatomiils  call  one  of  die  Integuments  of  the 
body. 

How  different  an  old  man  is  Craffus  from  myfelf  ?. 
It  is  indeed  the  particular  diftinclion  of  the  Ironfides  to 
be  robuft  and  hardy,  to  defy  the  cold  and  rain,  and. 
let  the  weather  do  its  worft.  My  father  lived  till  a. 
hundred  without  a  cough ;  and  we  have  a  tradition  in 
the  family,  that  my  grandfather  ufed  to  throw  off  his 
hat  and  go  open-breaited  after  fourfcore.  As  for  my- 
.felf,  they  ufed  to  fowfe  me  over  head  and  ears  in  wa 
ter  when  I  was  a  boy,  fo  that  I  am  now  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  moft  cafe-harden'd  of  the  whole  family  of 
the  Ironfides.  In  fhort,  I  have  been  fo  plunged  in  wa 
ter  and  inured  to  the  co!4>  that  I  regard  myfelf  as  a 
piece  of  true-tempered  Sfeel,  and  can  fay  with  the  above- 
mentioned  Scythian,  that  I  am  face,  or  if  my  enemies 
'pleafe,  forehead,  all  over. 


' 
THURSDAY, 
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N°  103.         THURSDAY,  July  9. 

Dum  flammas  Jovis,  &  fonitus  imitatur  olympi. 

VIRG.  ^En.  6.  v.  586. 
With  mimic  thunder  impioufly  he  plays, 
And  darts  the  artificial  lightning's  blaze. 

I  Am  confidering  how  moft  of  the  great  phenomena 
or  appearances  in  nature,  have  been  imitated  by  the 
art  of  man.  Thunder  is  grown  a  common  drug  among 
the  chymiils.  Lightning  may  be  bought  by  the  pound. 
If  a  man  has  occafion  for  a  lambent  flame,  you  have 
whole  meets  of  it  in  a  handful  of  phofphor.  Showers 
of  rain  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  water-work ;  and 
we  are  informed,  that  fome  years  ago  the  virtuofbs  of 
France  covered  a  little  vault  with  artificial  fnow,  which 
they  made  to  fall  above  an  hour  together  for  the  enter 
tainment  of  his  prefent  majefty. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  by  the  noble 
fire-work  that  was  exhibited  laft  night  upon  the  Thames. 
You  might  there  fee  a  little  fky  filled  with  innumerable 
blazing  itars  and  meteors.  Nothing  could  be  more  afto- 
nifhing  than  the  pillars  of  flame,  clouds  of  fmoke,  and 
multitudes  of  ftars  mingled  together  in  fuch  an  agree 
able  confufion.  Every  rocket  ended  in  a  conftellation, 
and  ftrow'd  the  air  with  fuch  a  mower  of  filver  {pan-  < 
gles,  as  opened  and  enlightened  the  whole  fcene  from 
time  to  time.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  the  lines  in 
OEdipus, 

Why  from  the  bleeding  womb  of  monftrous  night 
Buril  forth  fuch  myriads  of  abortive  ftars  ? 

In  fliort,  the  artift  did  his  part  to  admiration,  and  was 
fo  encompafled  with  fire  and  fmoke,  that  one  would 
have  thought  nothing  but  a  falamander  could  have  been 
fafe  in  fuch  a  fituation, 

I  was 
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I  was  in  company  with  two  or  three  fanciful  friends 
during  this  whole  ihow.  One  of  them  being  a  critickj 
that  is,  a  man  who  on  all  occasions  is  more  attentive  to 
what  is  wanting  than  what  is  prefent,  begun  to  exert  his 
talent  upon  the  feveral  objedts  we  had  before  us.  I  am 
mightily  pieafed,  fays  he,  with  that  burning  cypher. 
There  is  no  matter  in  die  world  (b  proper  to  write  with 
as  wild-fire,  as  no  characters  can  be  more  legible  than 
thofe  which  are  read  by  their  own  light.  But  as  for 
your  cardinal  virtues,  I  don't  care  for  feeing  them  in 
fuch  combuilible  figures.  Who  can  imagine  Chaftity 
with  a  body  of  fire,  or  Temperance  in  a  flame  ?  Jufrice 
indeed  may  be  furniihed  out  of  this  element  as  far  as  her 
fword  goes,  and  Courage  may  be  all  over  one  continued 
blaze,  if  the  artift  pleaies. 

Our  companion  obferving  that  we  laughed  at  this  un- 
feafonable  ieverity,  let  drop  the  critick,  and  propofed 
a  fubjecl  for  a  fire-work,  which  he  thought  would  be 
very  amufing,  if  executed  by  fo  able  an  artift  as  he  who 
was  at  that  time  entertaining  us.  The  plan  he  men 
tioned  was  a  fcene  in  Milton.  He  would  have  a  large 
piece  of  machinery  reprefent  the  Pan-daemonium,  where 

• from  the  arched  roof 

Pendent  by  fubtle  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  ftarry  lamps,  and  blazing  creiTets,  fed 
With  Naptha  and  Afphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  iky 

This  might  be  finely  reprefented  by  feveral  illuminations 
difpofed  in  a  great  frame  of  wood,  with  ten  thoufand 
beautiful  exhalations  of  fire,  which  men  verfed  in  this 
art  know  very  well  how  to  raife.  The  evil  fpirits  at 
the  fame  time  might  very  properly  appear  in  vehicles  of 
flame,  and  employ  all  die  tricks  of  art  to  terrify  and 
furprife  the  fpedlator. 

We  were  well  enough  pleafed  with  this  ftart  of 
diought,  but  fancied  there  was  fbmething  in  it  too  feri- 
ous,  and  perhaps  too  horrid,  to  be  put  in  execution. 

Upon  this  a  friend  of  mine  gave  us  an  account  of 
a  fire-work  deicribed,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  by  Strada. 
A  prince  of  Italy,  it  feems,  entertained  his  miftrefs  with 
it  upon  a  great  lake.  In  die  midft  of  this  lake  was  a 

huge 
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huge  floating  mountain  made  by  art.  The  mountain 
reprefented  -flitna,  being  bored  through  the  top  with  a 
monitrous  orifice.  Upon  a  fignal  given  the  eruption 
began.  Fire  and  finoke,  mixed  with  feveral  unuiual 
prodigies  and  figures,  made  their  appearance  for  fome 
time.  On  a  fuofden  there  was  heard  a  moft  dreadful 
rumbling  noife  within  the  entrails  of  the  machine.  Af 
ter  which  the  mountain  burft,  and  difcovered  a  vaft  ca 
vity  in  that  fide  which  faced  the  prince  and  his  court. 
Within  this  hollow  was  Vulcan's  ihop  full  of  fire  and 
clock-work.  A  column  of  blue  flame  ifiued  out  iti- 
cefiantly  from  the  forge.  Vulcan  was  employed  in 
hammering  out  thunder-bolts,  that  every  now  and  then 
flew  up  from  the  anvil  with  dreadful  cracks  and  dairies. 
Venus  itood  by  him  in  a  figure  of  the  brighteft  fire, 
with  numberlefs  cupids  on  all  fides  of  her,  that  (hot  out 
vollies  of  burning  arrows.  Before  her  was  an  altar 
with  hearts  of  fire  flaming  on  it.  1  liave  forgot  feveral 
other  particulars  no  lefs  curious,  and  have  only  menti 
oned  thefe  to  mew  that  there  may  be  a  fort  of  fable  or 
defign  in  a  fire-work  which  may  give  an  additional 
beauty  to  thofe  iurprifmg  objects. 

1  feldom  fee  any  thing  that  raifes  wonder  in  me  which 
does  not  give  my  thoughts  a  turn  that  makes  my  heart 
the  better  for  it.  As  I  was  lying  in  my  bed,  and  rumi 
nating  on  what  I  had  feen,  I  could  not  forbear  reflecting 
on  the  infignificancy  of  human  art,  when  fet  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  defigns  of  providence.  In  the  purfuit 
of  this  thought  I  confidered  a  comet,  or,  in  the  lan 
guage  of  the  vulgar,  a  blazing-ftar,  or  a  Iky-rocket 
difeharged  by  an  hand  that  is  almighty  *  Many  of  my 
readers  law  that  in  the  year  1680,  and  if  they  are  not 
mathematicians,  will  be  amazed  to  hear  that  it  travelled 
in  a  much  greater  degree  of  fwiftnefs  than  a  cannon- 
ball,  and  drew  'alter  it  a  taii  of  fire  that  was  fouricore 
millions  of  miles  in  length.  'What  an  amazing  thought 
is  it  to  coniider  this  ilupendous  body  traveriing  the  im- 
menfity  of  the  creation  with  fuch  a  rapidity,  and  at 
the  fame  time  wheeling  about  in  that  line  which  the 
Almighty  has  preicribed  for  it  i  that  it  mould  move  in 
fucii  inconceivable  fury  and  combuflion,  and.  at  the 
fame  time  with  fuch  an  exact  regularity  ?  How  fpacious 

mufl 
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ttuft  the  univerfe  be  that  gives  fuch  bodies  as  thefe 
their  full  play,  without  fuffering  the  leait  diforder  or 
confufion  by  ir !  What  a  glorious  {how  are  thofe  beings 
entertained  with,  that  can  look  into  this  great  theatre  of 
nature,  and  fee  myriads  of  fuch  tremendous  objects 
wandring  through  thofe  immeafurable  depths  of  Ether,. 
and  running  their  appointed  courfes  ?  Our  eyes  may 
hereafter  be  llrong  enough  to  command  this  magnificent 
profpeft,  and  our  underftandings  able  to  find  out  the 
ieveral  ufes  of  thefe  great  parts  of  the  univerfe.  In  the 
mean  time  they  are  very  proper  objects  for  our  imagi 
nations  to  contemplate,  that  we  may  form  more  exalted 
notions  of  infinite  wifdom  and  power,  and  learn  to  think 
humbly  of  ourfelves,  and  of  all  the  little  works  of  hu 
man  imention.  r3» 


104,        FRIDAY,  July  10. 

Quaee  longinquo  magis  placent.  TACIT. 

The  farther  fetch'd,  the  more  they  pleafe; 

ON  Tuefday  laft  I  publimed  two  letters  written  by  a 
gentleman  in  his  travels.  As  they  were  applaud- 
d  by  my  beft  readers,  I  mall  this  day  publifh  two 
nore  from  the  fame  hand.  The  full  of  them  con- 
ains  a  matter  of  fact  which  is  very  curious,  and  may 
"eferve  the  attention  of  thofe  who  are  verfed  in  our 
ritifh  antiquities. 

SIR,  Blois,  May  I5,N.  S. 

BECAUSE  I  am  at  prefent  out  of  the  road  of 
news,  1  (hall  fend  you  a  ftory  that  was  lately 
given  me  by  a  gentleman  of  this  country,  who  is  de- 
fcended  from  one  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  re 
lation,  and  very  inquiiitive  to  know  if  there  be  any  of 
the  family  now  in  England. 

*  I  mail  only  premiie  to  it,  that  this  llory  is  prefer- 
ved  with  great  care  among  the  writings  of  this  gentle- 
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'  man's  family,  and  that  it  has  been  given  to  two  or 
«  three  of  our  Englim  nobility,  when  they  were  in  thefe 
'  parts,  who  could  not  return  any  fatisfaftory  anfwer 
'  to  the  gentleman,  whether  there  be  any  of  that  fa- 

*  mily  now  remaining  in  Great-Britain. 

'  In  the  reign  of  king  John  there  lived  a  nobleman 

*  called  John  de  Sigonia,  lord  of  that  place  in  Touraine, 

*  his  brothers   were  Philip   and  Brian t.     Briant,  When 

*  very  young,  was  made  one  of  the  French  king's  pages, 
'  and  ferved  him  in  that  quality  when  he  was  taken  pri- 

*  foner  by  the  Englilh.     The  king  of  England  chanced 
'  to  fee  the  youth,   and  being  much  pleafcd  with  his 

*  perfon  and  behaviour,   begg'd  him  of  the   king,  his 

*  prifoner.     It  happened,   fbme  years  after  this,    that 

*  John  the  other  brother,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  the  vvar3 
'  had  raifed  himfelf  to  a  confiderable  poll  in  the  French 

*  army,   was  taken   prifoner   by  Briant,  who  at  thai 

*  time  was  an  officer  in  the  king  of  England's  guards 
'  Briant  knew  nothing  of  his  brother,  and  being  natu 

*  rally  of  an  haughty  temper,    treated  him  very  info 

*  lentiy,    and  more  like  a  criminal   than  a  prifoner  o 
'  war.     This  John  refented   fo  highly,    that  he  dial 
'  lenged  him  to  a  imgle  combat.     The  challenge  wa 

*  accepted,    and  time  and  place  affigned  them  by  th 
'  king's  appointment.     Both  appeared  on  the  day  pre 
*,  fixed,  and  entered  the  lifts  compleatly  armed  amidft 

'  great  multitude  of  fpedators.  Their  firft  encounter 
'.  were  very  furious,  and  the  fuccefs  equal  on  both  fides 
1  till  after  fome  toil  and  bloodmed  they  were  parted  b 
'  their  feconds  to  fetch  breath,  and  prepare  themfelv( 
'  afrefh  for  the  combat.  Briant,  in  the  mean  tim< 
'  had  call  his  eye  upon  his  brother's  efcutcheon,  whic 
'  he  faw  agree  in  all  points  with  his  own.  I  need  n< 
'  tell  you  after  this,  with  what  joy  and  furprife  the  ft( 
*.  ry  ends.  King  Edward,  who  knew  all  the  partici 
'*  lars  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  his  efteem,  gave  to  each 
'  them,  by  the  king  of  France's  confent,  the  follovvir 
'  coat  of  arms,  which  I  will  fend  you  in  the  origin 
*  language,  not  being  herald  enough  to  blazon  it 
( 
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Le  Roi  d>  Angleterre  par  permiffion  du  Roi  de  France, 
"  pour  perpetuelle  memoire  de  leurs  grands  faits  d'armes  & 
"  fidelite  envers  leurs  Rois,  leur  donna  par  Ampliation  a 
leurs  Armes  en  une  croix  d'argent  Cantonee  de  quatre 
Coquilles  d'or  en  Champ  de  Sable,  qu'ils  avoient  Aupa- 
"  ravant,  un  endenteleufe  faite  en  facons  de  Croix  de 
"  gueulle  inferee  au  dedans  de  la  ditte  croix  d'argent  &  par 
"  le  milieu  d'icelle  qui  eft  participation  des  deux  Croix  que 
portent  les  dits  Rois  en  la  guerre."" 

'  I  am  afraid,  by  this  time,  you  begin  to  wondef  that 

*  I  mould  fend  you  for  news  a  tale  of  three  or  four 
'  hundred  years  old;    and  I  dare  fay  never  thought, 

<  when  you  defired  me  to  write  to  you,  that  I  mould 
'  trouble  you  with  a  ftory  of  king  John,  efpecially  at  a 

*  time,  when  there  is  a  monarch  on  the  French  throne 

*  that  furnifhes  difcourfe  for  all  Europe.     But  I  confefs 
'  I  am  the  more  fond  of  .the  relation,  becauie  it  brings 

*  to  mind  the  noble  exploits  of  our  own  countrymen: 

<  Tho'  at  the  fame  time,  I  mull  own  it  is  not  fo  much 
"*  the  vanity  of  an  Engliihman  which  puts  me  upon  wri- 

*  ting  it,  as  that- 1  have  of  taking  any  occafion  to  fub- 

*  fcribe  myfelf, 

SIR,  Yours,  &c. 

SIR,  Blois,  May  20,  N.  S. 

*  T  Am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  laft  kind 
'  A  letter,  which  was  the  only  Englifh  that  liad  been 

*  fpoken  to  me  in  fome  months  together,   for  I  am  at 
'  prefent  forced  to  think  the  abfence  of  my  countrymen 
-*  my  good  fortune  : 

Votum  in  amante  novum !  vellem  quod  amatur  abefTet. 
OVID.  Met.  1.  3.  v.  468. 
Strange  wifh,  to  harbour  in  a  lover's  bread  ! 
I  wifh  That  abfent,  which  I  love  the  beft. 

This  is  an  advantage  that  I  could  not  have  hoped  for, 
had  I  Hayed  near  "the  French  court,  tho'  I  muft  confefs 
I  would  not  but  have  feen  it,  becaufe  I  believe  it  mew 
ed  me  fome  of  the  fineft  places  and  of  the  greateft  per- 
fons  in  the  world.  One  cannot  hear  a  name  mentioned 

•  in 
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in  it  that  does  not  bring  to  mind  a  piece  of  a  ga 
zette,  nor  fee  a  man  that  has  not  fignalized  himielf 
in  a  battle.  One  would  fancy  one's  felf  to  be  in  the 
inchanted  palaces  of  a  romance ;  one  meets  with  ib 
many  heroes,  and  finds  fo  me  thing  fo  like  icenes  of 
magick  in  the  gardens,  Itatues,  and  water-works. 
I  am  aftiamed  that  I  am  not  able  to  make  a  quicker 
progrefs  through  the  French  tongue,  becaufe  1  be 
lieve  it  is  impoffible  for  a  learner  of  a  language  to 
find  in  any  nation  fuch  advantages  as  in  this,  where 
every  body  is  fo  very  courteous  and  fo  very  talkative. 
They  always  take  care  to  make  a  noife  as  long  as 
they  are  in  company,  and  are  as  loud  any  hour  in 
the  morning,  as  our  own  countrymen  at  midnight. 
By  what  I  have  feen,  there  is  more  mirth  in  the  French 
conversation,  and  more  wit  in  tiie  Englifh.  You 
abound  more  in  jells,  but  they  in  laughter.  Their 
language  is  indeed  extremely  proper  to  tattle  in,  it 
is  made  up  of  fo  much  repetition  and  compliment. 
One  may  know  a  foreigner  by  his  anfwering  only  No 
or  Yes  to  a  queition,  which  a  Frenchman  generally 
makes  a  fentence  of.  They  have  a  fet  of  ceremonious 
phrales  that  run  thro'  all  ranks  and  degrees  among 
them.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  ihop- 
keeper  defiring  his  neighbour  to  have  the  goodnefi 
to  tell  him  what  it  is  o'clock,  or  a  couple  of  coblers 
that  are  extremely  glad  of  the  honour  of  feeing  one 
another. 

*  The  face  of  the  whole  country  where  I  now  am, 
is  at  this  feafon  pleafant  beyond  imagination.  1  can 
not  but  fancy  the  birds  of  this  place,  as  well  as  the 
men,  a  great  deal  merrier  than  thofe  of  our  own  ra 
tion.  I  am  fure  the  French  year  has  got  the  flart  of 
ours  more  in  the  works  of  nature  than  in  die  new 
ilile.  I  have  pall  one  March  in  my  life  without  be 
ing  ruffled  with  die  winds,  and  one  April  without  beinor 
walhed  with  rains.  {£|* 

I  am,  Sir,  Yours, 


SATURDAY^ 
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Quod  neque  in  Armeniis  tigres  fecere  Jatebris  : 

Perdere  nee  foetus  aufa  Lessna  fuos. 
At  tenerae  faciunt,  fed  non  impune,  pviellae  j 

Saspe,  luos  utero  quasnecat,  ipla  perit. 

OVID.  Amor.  1.  2.  Eleg.  14.  v.  35, 

The  tigrefles,  that  haunt  th*  Armenian  wood, 
Will  (pare  their  proper  young,  tho1  pinch'd  for  food  ; 
Nor  will  the  Lybian  liontfTes  flay 
Their  whelps  :  but  women  are  more  fierce  than  they, 
More  barbarous  to  the  tender  fruit  they  bear  j 
Nor  nature's  call,  tho"  loud  (he  cries,  will  hear. 
But  righteous  vengeance  oft  their  crimes  piu'fues, 
Ami  they  are  loll  themielves,  who  would  their  chidren 
loie.  ANON. 

rH  E  R  E  was  no  part  of  the  fliow  on  die  Thankf- 
giving  Day  that  fo  much  pleafed  and  affected  me 
the  little  boys  and  girls  who  were  ranged  with  fo  much 
der  and  decency  in  that  part  of  the  Strand  which 
aches  from  the  May-pole  to  Exeter-Change.  Such 
numerous  and  innocent  multitude,  clothed  in  the 
arity  of  their  benefactors,  was  a  fpedlacle  pleafmg 
th  to  God  and  man,  and  a  more  beautiful  expreffion  of 
r  and  thankfgiving  than  could  have  been  exhibited  by 
the  pomps  cf  a  Roman  triumph.  Never  did  a  more 
11  and  unfpotted  chorus  of  human  creatures-  join  to- 
:ther  in  a  hymn  of  devotion.  The  care  and  tender- 
:fs  which  appeared  in  the  locks  of  their  feveral  in- 
'uftors,  who  were  difpofed  among  this  little  helplefs 
:oplc,  could  not  forbear  touching  every  heart  that 
id  any  fentiments  of  humanity. 

I  am  very  forry  that  her  majefty  did  not  fee  this  aftem- 
y  of  objects,  fo  proper  to  excite  that  charity  and  com- 
iffion  which  me  bears  to  all  who  Hand  in  need  of  it, 
o'  at  the  fame  time  I  queftion  not  but  her  royal  bounty 
8  will 
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will  extend  itfelf  to  them.  A  charity  bellowed  on  t 
education  of  fo  many  of  her  young  fubjecls,  has  m< 
merit  in  it  than  a  thoufand  penfions  to  thofe  of  a  higl 
*  fortune  who  are  in  greater  flations  in  life. 

I  have  always  looked  on  this  inilitution  of  charil 
fchools,  which,  of  late  years,  has  fo  univerfally  p: 
vailed  through  the  whole  nation,  as  the  glory  of  t 
age  we  live  in,  and  the  moil  proper  means  that  c 
be  made  ufe  of  to  recover  it  out  of  its  prefent  de| 
neracy  and  depravation  of  manners.  It  feems  to  p: 
mife  us  an  honeil  and  virtuous  poflerity  :  There  will 
few  in  the  next  generation  who  will  not  at  leafi  be  al 
to  write  and  read,  and  have  not  had  an  early  tin&i 
of  religion.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  feve 
perfons  of  wealth  and  quality,  who  made  their  p 
ceffion  thro'  the  members  of  thefe  new-erecled  femii 
lies,  will  not  regard  them  only  as  ah  empty  fpedac 
or  die  materials  of  a  fine  mow,  but  contribute  to  th 
maintenance  and  increafe.  For  my  part,  I  can  fca 
fjrbear  looking  on  the  ailonilhing  victories  our  ar 
have  been  crowned  with,  to  be  in  fonie  meafure  the  bl 
fmgs  returned  upon  that  national  chanty  which  ] 
been  fo  confpicuous  of  late,  and  that  die  great  fuccei 
of  the  laft  war,  for  which  we  lately  offered  up  ( 
thanks,  were  in  fome  meafure  occafioned  by  the  fc 
ral  objects  which  then  flood  before  us. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  fubjeft,  I  mall  mention  a  pi 
of  charity  which  has  not  been  yet  exerted  among 
and  which  deferves  our  attention  the  more,  becaufe 
ig  practiied  by  moil  of  the  nations  about  us.  I  m< 
a  provifion  for  foundlings,  or  for  thofe  children  v 
through  want  of  fuch  a  provifion  are  expo-fed  to  the  b 
barity  of  cruel  and  unnatural  parents.  One  does  : 
know  how  to  {peak  on  fuch  a  fubjecl  without  horn 
But  what  multitudes  of  infants  have  been  made  away 
thofe  who  brought  them  into  the  world,  and  were  afl 
wards  either  aihamed  or  unable  to  provide  for  diem. 

There  is  fcarce  an  affixes  where  fome  unhap 
wretch  is  not  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  child.  ^ 
how  many  more  of  thefe  monfters  of  inhumanity  n 
we  fuppofe  to  be  wholly  undifcovered,  or  cleared 
want  of  legal  evidence  ?  Not  to  mention  thofe,  who 

unnati 
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unnatural  practices  do  in  fome  meafure  defeat  the  inten 
tions  of  providence,  and  deftroy  their  conceptions  even 
before  they  fee  the  light.  In  all  thefe  the  guilt  is  equal, 
tho'  the  punifhment  is  not  fo.  But  to  pafs  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  crime,  (which  is  not  to  be  expreffed  by 
words)  if  we  only  cordider  it  as  it  robs  the  common 
wealth  of  its  full  number  of  citizens,  it  certainly  de- 
ferves  the  utmoil  application  and  wifdom  of  a  people 
to  prevent  it. 

It  is  certain,  that  which  generally  betrays  thefe  pro 
fligate  women  into  it,  and  overcomes  the  tendernefs 
which  is  natural  to  them  on  other  occasions,  is  the  fear 
of  fhame,  or  their  inability  to  fupport  thofe  whom  they 
give  life  to.  1  {hall  therefore  mew  how  this  evil  is 
prevented  in  other  countries,  as  I  have  learned  from 
thofe  who  have  been  converiint  in  the  feveral  great  ci 
ties  of  Europe. 

There  are  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Lifoon,  Rome,  and 
many  other  large  towns,  great  hofpitals  built  like  our 
colleges.  In  the  walls  of  thefe  hofpitals  are  placed 
machines,  in  the  fhape  of  large  lanthcrns,  with  a  little 
door  in  the  fide  of  them  turned  towards  the  itreet,  and 
a  bell  hanging  by  them.  The  child  is  depofited  in  this 
lah thorn,  which  is  immediately  turned  about  into  the 
infide  of  the  hoipital.  The  perfon  who  conveys  the 
child,  rings  the  bell  and  leaves  it  there,  upon  which  the 
proper  officer  comes  and  receives  it  without  making  fur 
ther  inquiries.  The  parent  or  her  friend,  who  lays  the 
child  there,  generally  leaves  a  note  with  it,  declaring 
whether  it  be  yet  chriftened,  the  name  it  mould  be 
called  by,  the  particular  marks  upon  it,  and  the  like. 

It  often  happens  that  the  parent  leaves  a  note  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  child,  or  takes  it 
out  after  it  has  been  fome  years  in  the  hofpital.  Nay,  it 
has  been  known  that  the  father  has  afterwards  owned 
the  young  foundling  for  his  fon,  or  left  his  eftate 
to  him.  This  is  certain,  that  many  are  by  this  means 
preferved,  and  do  fignal  fervices  to  their  country* 
who  without  fuch  a  provifion  might  have  perimed  as 
abortives,  or  have  come  to  an  untimely  end,  and  per 
haps  have  brought  upon  their  guilty  parents  the  like 
deftruftion. 
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This  I  think  is  a  fubjeft  that  deferves  our  mofl  fe- 
rious  confideration,  for  which  reafon  I  hope  I  fhall  not 
be  thought  impertinent  in  laying  it  beiore  my  readers. 


N°  106.  MONDAY,  July  13.- 

Quod  latet  arcana,  non  Enarrabile,  fibra. 

PERS.  Sat.  5,  v.  29, 

The  deep  recelTesof  the  h'uman  breaft. 

AS  I  was  making  up  my  Monday's  pfovTiion  for  the 
publick,    I -received   the  following  letter,   which 
•  K-ing  a  better  entertainment  than  any  I  can  furniih  out 
mvfelf,  I  {ball  fet  it  before  the  reader,    and  defire   him 
to  fall  on  \\  jthout  farther  Ceremony. 

S  I  R, 

*  X7  O  UR  two  kinfinen  and  predeceflbrs  of  immortal 

j[     memory,    were   very   famous   for  their  dreams 
'•   and  vifions,  and  contrary  to  all  other  authors  nevei 

*  pleafed  their  readers  more  than  when  they  were  nod- 

*  ding.     Now  it  is  obferved,  that  the  Second-Jigbt  gene- 
4  rally  runs  in  the  blood  ;  and,  Sir,  we  are  in  hopes  thai 

*  you  yourlelf,    like  the  reft  of  your  family,   may  al 
1  length  prove  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  a  leer  of  vi- 

*  fions.     In  the  mean  while  I  beg  leave  to  make  you  < 
"*  prefent  of  a  dream,    which  may    ferve  to  lull  yom 

*  readers   till  fuch  time  as  you  yourfelf  mail  think  fi: 

*  to  gratify  the   publick  with   any  of  your   nodurnaJ 

*  difcoveries. 

*  You  muil  undeiiland,   Sir,  I  had  yefterday  beer 

*  reading  and  ruminating  upon  that  paflage  where  Mo- 

*  mus  is  faid  to  have  found  fault  with  the  make  of  z 

*  man,  becaufe  he  had   not   a  window  in  his'  breail 
'  The  moral  of  this  ftory  is  very  obvious,  and  means  nc 

*  more  than  that  the  -heart   of  man  is  fo  full  of  wile: 

*  and  artifices,  treachery  and  deceit,  that  there  is  nc 
'  gueffing  at  what  -he  is  from  his  fpeeches  and  outward 

'*  appear- 
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appearances.  I  was  immediately  reflecting  how  hap 
py  each  of  the  fexes  would  be,  if  there  was  a  window 
in  the  breaft  of  every  one  that  makes  or  receives 
love.  What  proteilations  and  perjuries  would  be  fav- 
ed  on  the  one  fide,  what  hypocrify  and  diffimula- 
tion  on  the  other  ?  I  am  myfelf  very  far  gone  in 
this  paflion  for  Aurelia,  a  woman  of  an  unfearchable 
heart.  I  would  give  the  world  to  know  the  fecrets 
of  it,  and  particularly  whether  I  am  really  in  her  good 
graces,  or  if  not,  who  is  the  happy  perfon. 

*  I  fell  aileep  in  this  agreeable  reverie,  when  on  a 
fudden  methought  Aurelia  lay  by  my  fide.  I  was 
placed  by  her  in  the  pofture  of  Milton's  Adam,  and 

with  looks  of  cordial  love  hung  over  her  enamour'd." 
As  I  caft  my  eye  upon  her  bofom,  it,  appeared  to  be 
all  of  cryftal,  and  fo  wonderfully  tranfparent,  that 
I  faw  every  thought  in  her  heart.  The  firlt  images  I 
difcovered  in  it  were  fans,  filk,  ribbands,  laces,  and 
many  other  gewgaws,  which  jay  fo  thick  together, 

*  that  the  whole  heart  was  nothing  elie  bui  a  toyihop. 
Thefe  all  faded  away  and  vanifhed,    when  immedi- 

'  ately  I   difeerned  a   long  train   of  coaches  and  fix, 

*  equipages  and  liveries  that  ran  through  the  heart  one 

*  after  another  in  a  very  great  hurry  for  above  haU  an 
'  hour  together.     After  this,  looking  very  attentively, 
'  I  obferved  the  whole  fpace  to  be  filled  with  a  hand  of 

cards,  in  which  I  could  fee  diltinftly  three  mattadors. 
There  then  followed  a  quick  fucceffion  of  different 
fcenes.  A  play-houfe,  a  church,  a  court,  a  puppet- 
mow,  rofe  up  one  after  another,  till  at  laft  they  all  of 
them  gave  place  to  a  pair  of  new  flioes,  which  kept 
footing  in  the  heart  for  a  whole  hour.  Thefe  were 
driven  off  at  laft  by  a  lap-dog,  who  was  fuccceded  by 
a  "Guinea  pig,  a  fcjuirrel  and  a  monkey.  I  myfelf,  to 
my  no  fmall  joy,  brought  up  the  rear  of  thefe  worthy 
favourites.  Iwas  ravilhed  at  being  fo  happily  polrcd 
and  in  full  pofleflion  of  the  heart :  But  as  1  faw  the 
little  figure  of  myfelf  fimpering  and  mightily  pleafed 
with  its  fituation,  on  a  fudden  the  heart  methought 
gave  a  figh,  in  which,  as  I  found  afterwards,  my  little 
reprefcntative  vanimed ;  for  upon  applying  my  eye,  J 
*  found  my  place  taken  up  by  an  ill-bred,  aukwarvd 
VOL.  II.  E  *  PuPpy» 
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*  puppy,  "with  a  money-bag  under  each  arm.    This  gei 
"«  tlenian,  however,  did  not  keep  his  ftation  long,  befo; 

*  he  yielded  it  up  to  a  wight  as  difagreeable  as  himfe! 
•«  with  a  white  flick  in  his  hand.     Thefe  three  laft  i 

*  gures  reprefented  to  me  in  a  lively  manner  die  coi 
'  m'cls  in  Aurelia's  heart  between  love,  avarice  and  amb 
'  lion,  for  we  juftled  one  another  out  by  turns,  and  di 
'  puted  the  poll  for  a  great  while.    But  at  laft,  to  my  ui 

'**  fpeakable  fatisfaclion,  I  faw  myfelf  entirely  fettled  in  i 
t  }  was  fo  tranfported  with  my  (uccefs,  that  I  could  n< 

*  forbear  hugging  my  dear  piece  of  cryftal,  when  i 
'  my  unfpeakable   mortification  I  awaked,    and  four 

*  my  miftrefs  metamcrphofed  into  a  pillow. 

*  This  is  not  the  nrit  time  I  have  been  thus  difaj 
'  pointed. 

'  O  venerable  NESTOR,    if  you  have  any  fkill  j 

*  dreams,  let  me  know  whether  I  have  the  fame  pla< 
'  in  the  real  heart,  that  I  had  in  the  vifionary  one  :    1 
'  tell  you  truly,  I  am  perplexed  to  death  between  hoj 
'  and  fear.     I  was   very   fanguine    till   eleven  o'cloc 
'  this  morning,  when  I  "overheard  an  unlucky  old  w< 
'  man  telling  her  neighbour  that  dreams  always  we] 

*  by  contraries.     I  did  not  indeed  before  much  like  tl 

*  cryftal  heart,  remembring  that  confounded  fimile  i 
'  Valentinian,  of  a  maid  "  as  cold  as  cryftal  never  to  t 
"  thaw'd."    Befides,  I  verily  believe  if  1  had  flept  a  litt 

*  longer,  that  aukward  whelp  with  his  -money-bags  woul 

*  certainly  have  made  his  fecond  entrance.  If  you  can  te 
'"  the  fair  one's  mind,  it  will  be  no  fmall  proof  of  yoi 

*  art,  for  I  dare  fay  it  is  more  than  ihe  herfelf  can  d< 

*  Every  fentcnce  ihe  {peaks  is  a  riddle  ;   all  that,  I  cs 

*  be  certain  of  is  that  I  am  her  and 

Your  humble  Servant, 

PETER  PUZZLI 


TUESDAY 
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tentanda  via  eft VIRG.  G-sorg.  3.  v.  &. 

I'll  try  the  experiment. 

'  Have  lately  entertained  my  reader  with  two  or  three 
letters  from  a  traveller,  and  may  poffibly,  in  feme 
"  my  future  papers,  oblige  him  with  more  from  the 
me  hand.    The  following  one  comes  from  a  projector, 
Kich  is  a  fort  of  correspondent  as  diverting  as  -a  tra 
iler  ;    his  fubjecl  having  the  fame  grace  of  novelty  to 
commend  it,  and  being  equally  adapted  to  the  curiofity 
"  the  reader.     For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  had  a 
articular  fondnefs  for  a  project,  and  may  fay,   without 
nity,  that  I  have  a  pretty  tolerable  genius  that  way 
yfeif.     I  could  mention  fome  which  J  have  brought 
maturity,  others  which  have  mifcarried,  and  many  more 
lich  I  have  yet  by  me,  and  are  to  take  their  fate  in 
e  world  when  I  fee  a  proper  juncture.     I  had  a  hand 
the  land-bank,  and  was  confulted  with  upon  the  re- 
rmation  of  manners.     I  have  had  feveral  defigns  upon 
e  Thames  and  the  New-River,  not  to  mention  my  re- 
ements  upon  lotteries  and  infurances,  and  that  never- 
•be-forgotten  project,  which  "if  it  had  fucceeded  to  my 
flies,  would  have  made  gold  as  plentiful  in  this  na- 
n  •as  tin  or  copper.      If  my  countrymen   have  not 
tped  any  advantages  from  thefe   my  defigns,  it  was 
t  for  want  of  any  good-will  towards  them.     They  are 
"igtd  to  me  for  my  kind  intentions  as  much  as  if  they 
d  taken  effect.      Projects  .are  of  a  twofold  nature  : 
le  firlt  arifmg  from  publick-fpirited  perions,  -in  which, 
mber  I  declare  myielf:    The  other  proceeding  from 
regard  to  our  private  intereft,    of  which  nature  is 
it  in  the  following  letter. 

E  2  SI  R, 


IOO 
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S  I  R, 

*  A     Man  of  your  reading  knows  very  well  that  then 
«  jL^  were  a  let  of  men  in  old  Rome,   called  by  th< 

*  name  of  Nomenclators,  that  is  in  Englim,  men  who 

*  call  every  one  by  his  name.     When  a    great   mar 
4  flood  for  any  publick  office,   as   that  of  a  tribune,  ; 
4  conful,  or  a  cenfor,  he  had  always  one  of  thefe  No 
4  menclators  at  his  elbow,  who  whifpered  in  his  ear  th< 

*  name  of  every  one  he  met  with,  and  by  that  mean 
4  enabled  him  to  falute  every  Roman  citizen  by  his  nami 
4  when  he  afked  him  for  his  vote.     To  come  to  my  pur 
4  pofe  :  I  have  with  much  pains  and  affiduity  qualifiec 

*  myfelf  for  a  Nomenclator  to  this  great  city,  and  flial 
4  gladly  enter  upon  my  office  as  foon  as  I  meet  with  fuit 
'  able  encouragement.     I  will  let  myfelf  cut  by  th< 
4  week  to  any  curious  country  gentleman  or  foreigner 

*  If  he  takes  me  with  him  in  a  coach  to  the  ring,  3 
4  will  undertake  to  teach  him,  in  two  or  three  evenings 

*  the  names  of  the  mofl  celebrated  perfons  who  frequen 

*  that  place.     If  he  plants  me  by  his  fide  in  the  pit, 

*  will  call  over  to  him,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  whoL 
4  .circle  of  beauties  that  are  difpoied  among  the  boxes 

*  and  at  the  fame  time  point  out  to  him  the  perfons  wh< 
4  ogle  them  from  their  refpeclive  ftations.     .1   need  no 
4  tell  you  that  I  may  be  or  the  fame  ufe  in  any  othe 
4   publick  aflembly.     Nor  do  I  only  profefs  the  teaching 
4  of  names,  but  of  things.   Upon  the  fight^of  a  reigning 

*  beauty,  I  mall  mention  her  admirers,  and  difcover  he 
4  gallantries,  if  they  are  of  publick  notoriety.     I  fhal 

*  like  wife  mark  out  every  toaft,  the  club  in  which  ih 
4  was  elected,  and  the  number  of  votes  that  were  on  he 

*  fide.     Not  a  woman  fhall  be  unexplained  that  make 

*  a  figure  either  as  a  maid,. a  wife,  or  a  widow.     Th 

*  men  too  fhall  be  fet  out  in  their  diilinguifliing  charac 

*  ters,  and  declared  whofe  properties  they  are.     Thei 

*  wit,  wealth,  or  goocViumour,  their  perfons,  flatiom 

*  and  titles,  mail  be  defcribed  at  large. 

*  I  have  a  wife  who  is  a  Nomenclatrefs,  and  will  b< 
'  ready,  on  any  occafion,  to  attend  the  ladies.    She  is  c 

*  a  much  more  communicative  nature  than  myfeif,  an< 

*  is  acquainted  with  all  the  private  hiltory  of  London  an< 

*  Weftminfter 
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*  Weftminfler,  and  ten  miles  round.    She  has  fifty  private 

*  amours  which  no  body  yet  knows  any  thing  of  but 
'  herfelf,  and  thirty  clandeftine  marriages  that  have  not 
•'  been  touched  by  the  tip  of  a  tongue.     She  will  wait 

*  upon  any  lady  at  her  own  lodgings,    and  talk  by  the 
'  clock  after  the  rate  of  three  guineas  an  hour. 

*  N.  B.  She  is  a  near  kinf  woman  of  the  author  of 

*  the  New  Atalantis. 

'  I  need  not  recommend  to  a  man  of  your  fagacity,, 
'  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  project,  and  do  therefore  beg 
'  your  encouragement  of  it,  which  will  lay  a  very  great 

*  obligation  upon  Your  humble  Servant/ 

*  After  this  letter  from  my  whimfical  correfpondent,  I 
mall  publifh  one  of  a  more  ferious  nature,  which  de~ 
ferves  the  utmoft  attention  of  the  publick,  and  in  parti 
cular  of  fuch  who  are  lovers  of  mankind.    It  is  on  no 
lefs  a  fubjeft,  than  that  of  difcovering  the  Longitude,  and 
deferves  a  much  higher  name  than  that  of  a  project,  if 
our  language  afforded  any  fubh  term.    But  all  I  can  fay 
on  this  fubjeft  will  be  fuperfluous,  when  the  reader  fees 
the  names  of  thofe  perfons  by  whom  this  letter  is  fub- 
fcribed,  and  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  fend  it 
me.    I  muft  only  take  notice,  that  the  firft  of  thefe  gentle 
men  is  the  fame  perfon  who  has  lately  obliged  the  world 
with  that  noble  plan,  entitled  "•  A  Scheme  of  the  bolar 
*'  Syilero,  with  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets  and  Comets 
"  belonging  thereto,  defciibed  from  Dr.  Halley's*  accu- 
**  rate  Table  of  Comets,  Philofoph.  Transact.  N°  297. 
"  founded  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  wonderful  difcoveries, 
"  by  William  Whiiton,  M.  A." 

To  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,  Efq;  at  Button's  CofFec- 
Houie  near  Covent-Carden. 

SIR,  London,  July  n,  1713. 

HAVING  a  difcovery  of  confiderable  importance 
to  communicate  to  the  publick,  and  finding  that 
you  are  pleafed  to  concern  yourfelf  in  any  thing  that 
tends  to  die  common  benefit  of  mankind,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  deiire  the  inferdon  of  this  letter  into   your 
'.'  Guardian.     We  expect  no  other  recommendation  of  it 
E  3,  *  from 
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4  from  you,  but  the  allowing  of  it  a  place  in  fo  ufeful  ; 
'  paper.  Nor  do  we  infill  on  any  protection  from  you 

*  if  what  we  propofe  fhould  fall  fnort  of  what  we  pretem 

*  to ;  fince  any  difgrace,.  which  in  that  cafe  muft  be  ex 
'  pected,  ought  to  lie  wholly  at  our  own  doors,  and  to  b< 
'  intirely  borne  by  our  ourfolves,  which  we  hope  we  havi 

*  provided  for  by  putting  oiu-  own  names  to  this  paper. 

*  It  is  well  known,  Sir,  to  yourfelf,  and  to  the  learn 

<  ed,  and  trading,  and  failing  world,  that  the  great  de 
«  fed  of  the  art  ©f  navigation  is,  that  a  ihip  at  fea    ha 

*  no  certain  method,  in  either  her  eaftern  or  wefterr 

*  voyages,  or  even  in  her  lefs  diflant  failing  from  th< 

*  coaltsj   to  know  her  Longitude,  or  how  much  me  i 

*  gone  eaitward  or  weftward,  as  it  can  eafily  be  knowi 

*  in  any  ciear  day  or  night,  how  much  me  is  gone  north- 

<  ward  or  fouthward :    The  feveral  methods  by  l.una] 

*  eciipfes,  by  thole  of  Jupiter's  fateliites,  by  the  appulfe: 
«  (;f  me  moon  to  fixed  {tars,  and  by  the  even  motion 

*  of  pendulum  clocks  and  watches,    upon  how  folk 
«  £ >Eindaiioii:i  fbever  they  are  built,  ilill  failing  in  long 

*  voyages  at  iea,  when  they  come  to  be  pracliied  ;   and 
'  leaving  the  poor  failcrs  frequently  to  the  great  iiiaccn 

*  racy  of  a  log-line,  or  dead  reckoning.    This  defect  i 

*  fo  great,  and  fo  many  Ihips  have  been  loft  by  it,  ant 
'  this  has  been  fo  long  and  fb  fenfibly  known  by  tradinc 
'  nations,  tliat  great  rewards  are  faid  to  be  publickl) 
'  oiFered  for  its  Supply,     We  are  well  fatisfied,  that  the 
'  difcovery  we  have  to  make  as  to  this  matter,  is  ealilj 
'  intelligible  by  all,  and  ready  to  be  praclifed  at  fea  as 
'  well  as  at  land;   that  the  latitude  will  thereby  be 
:  likewife  found  at  the  fame  time;  and  that  with  propci 
;  charges  it  may  be  made  as  univerfal  as  the  world  fliaU 
:  pleafe ;  nay,  that  the  longitude  and  latitude  may  be 
'  generally  hereby  determined  to  a  greater  degree  of  ex- 
;  adlnefs  than  the  latitude  itfelf  is  now  ufually  found  at 
1  fea.    So  that  on  all  accounts  we  hope  it  will  appear  very 
:  worthy  the  publick  confideration.  We  are  ready  to  dif- 
;  clofe  it  to  the  world,  if  we  may  be  affured  that  no 
;  other  perfons  mall  be  allowed  to  deprive  us  of  thofe  re- 
;  wards  which  the  publick  mail  think  fit  to  bellow  for 

fuch  a  difcovery ;   but  do  not  defire  aftually  to  receive 
any  benefit  of  that  nature  till  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  himfelf, 

'  with 
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with  fuch  other  proper  perfons  as  fhall  be  chofen  to  affift 
him,  have  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of  this  difco- 
very.  If  Mr.  IRONSIDE  pleafes  fo  far  to  oblige  the 
publick  as  to  communicate  this  propofal  to  the  world, 
he  will  alfo  lay  a  great  obligation  on 

His  very  humble  fervants, 

WILL.  WHISTON, 
^  HUMPHRY  DITTOS. 


"0  108.        WEDNESDAY,  July  15. 

Abietibus  juvencs  patriis  &  montibus  aequi. 

VIRG.  JEn.  9.  v.  674. 

Youths,  of  height  and  fize, 

tiki  firrs  that  on  their  mother- mountain  rife.  * 

DRYDEN. 

DO  not  care  for  burning  my  fingers  in  a  quarrel, 
but  fmce  I  have  communicated  to  the  world  a  plan 
-vhich  has  given  offence  to  fome  gentlemen  whom  it 
vould  not  be  very  fafe  to  difoblige,  I  mull  infert  the 
•olio wing  remonftrauce  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  promife 
:hofe  of  my  correfpondents  who  have  drawn  this  upon, 
ihemfelves  to  exhibit  to  the  publick  any  fuch  anfwer  as 
Jiey  mall  think  proper  to  make  to  it. 

Mr.  GUARDIAN, 

IW  A  S  very  much  troubled  to  fee  the  two  letters 
which  you  lately  published  concerning  the  more 
club.      You  cannot  imagine  what  airs  all  the  littk 
pragmatical  fellows  about  us  have  given  themfelves 
fmce  the  reading  of  thofe  papers.    Every  one  cocks  and 
:  ftruts  upon  it,  and  pretends  to  .overlook  us  who  are 
:  two  foot  higher  than  themfelves.    I  met  with  one  the 
•  other  day  who  was  at  leaft  three  inches  above  five 
;  foot,  which  you  know  is  the  ftatutable  meafure  of  that 
'  club.     This  overgrown  runt  has  ftruck  off  his  heels, 
£4  *  lowered 
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<  lowered  his  fore  top,  and  contracted  his  figure,  that 

*  he  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  member  of  this  new 

*  erected  fociety  ;  nay,  fo  far  did  his  vanity  carry  him, 
4  that  he  talked  familiarly  of  Tom  Tiptoe,  and  pretends 

*  to  be  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Tim  Tuck.    For  my 
4  part,  I  fcorn  to  fpeak  any  thing  to  the  diminution  of 

*  thefe  little  creatures,  and  mould  not  have  minded  them 
4  had  they  been  ftill  muffled  among  the  croud.     Shrubs 

*  and  underwoods  look  well  enough  while  they  grow 
'•  within  the  ihades  of  oaks  and  cedars  ;  but  when  thefc 

*  pigmies  pretend  to  draw  themfelves  out  from  the  refl 

*  of  the  world,  and  form  themfelves  into  a  body,  it  n 

*  time  for  us  who  are  men  of  figure  to  look  about  us, 

*  If  the  ladies  mould  once  take  a  liking  to  fuch  a  di- 

*  minutive  race  of  lovers,  we  mould,  in  a  little  time] 

*  ice  mankind  epitomized,   and  the  whole  fpecies  ir 

*  miniature ;  daify  roots  would  grow  fafhionable  diet 

*  In  order  therefore  to  keep  our  pofterity  from  dwindling, 
'  and  fetch  down  the  pride  of  this  afpiring  race  of  up> 

*  forts,  we  have  here  instituted  a  tall  club. 

*  As  the  fhort  club  confifts  of  thofe  who  are  unde 

*  five  foot,  ours  is  to  be  compofed  of  fuch  as  are  abov< 

*  fix.     Thefe  we  look  upon  as  the  two  extremes  anc 
4  antagonifts  of  the  fpecies :    conlidering  all  thofe   a 
'  neuters  who  fill  up  the  middle  {pace.     When  a  mat 

*  rifes  beyond  fix  foot,  he  is  an  Hypermeter,  and  may  t> 

*  admitted  into  the  tall  club. 

*  We  have  already  chofen  thirty  members  the  mof 

*  lightly  of   all   her  majefty's  fubjecls.     We  elected  ; 

*  prefident,  as  many  of  the  ancients  did  their  kings,  b 

*  reafon  of  his  height,    having  only  confirmed  him  ii 

*  that  ftation  above  us  which  nature  had  given  him 
4  He  is  a  Scotch  Highlander,   and  within  an  inch  of 

4  mow.     As  for  my  own  part,  I  am  but  a  fefquipedai 
4  having  only  fix  foot  and  a  half  of  flature.     Being  th 

*  Ihorteit  member  of  the  club,  I  am  appointed  fecretar) 

*  If  you  faw  us  altogether  you  would  take  us  for  th 
4  fons  of  Anak.     Our  meetings  are  held  like  the  ol 

*  Gothick  parliaments,  "fub  cio,"  in  open  air;,  but  w 

*  mail  make  an  interelt,  if  we  can,  that  we  may  hoi 

*  our  aftcmblies  in   Weltminftcr-Hall   when    it    is    nc 

*  term-time.     I  muft  add  to  the  honour  of  our  clut 

<  tha 
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*  that  it  is  one  of  our  fbciety  who  is  now  finding  out 
'  the  longitude.     The  device  of  our  publick  feal,  is  a 

*  crane  grafping  a  pigmy  in  his  right  foot. 

'  I  know  the  fhort  club  value  themfelves  very  much 

*  upon  Mr.  Diitich,  who  may  poffibly  play  fbme  of  his 
'  Pentameters  upon  us,  but  if  he  does  he  mail  certainly 
'  be  anftvered  in  Alexandrines.     For  we  have  a  poet 
'  among  us  of  a  genius  as  exalted  as  his  ftature,  and  who 
'  is  very  well  read  in  Longinus  his  treatife  concerning 
'  the  Sublime.     Befides,  I  would  have  Mr.  Diftich  COL— 

.  *  fider,  that  if  Horace  was  a  fhort  man,  Mufaeus,  who 
,  '  makes  fuch  a  noble  figure  in  Virgil's  fixth  JEneid,  was 
'  taller  by  the  head  and  moulders  than  all  the  people  of 
'  Elyfium.  I  mall  therefore  confront  his  "  lepidiflimum 
"  homuncionem"  (a  fhort  quotation,  and  fit  for  a  member 

*  of  their  club)  with  one  that  is  much  longer,  and  there- 
'  fore  more  fui  table  to  a  member  of  ours. 

Quos  circumfufos  fie  eft  affata  fibylla  ; 

Mufoeum  ante  omnes  :  medium  nam  plurima  turba 

Hunc  habet,  atque  humeris  extantem  fufcipit  altis. 

VIRG.  Mn.  6.  v.  666. 

To  thefe  the  fibyl  thus  her  fpeech  addrefs'd  :  ^ 

And  firft  to  him  *  furrounded  by  the  reft;  S- 

Tow'ring  his  height,   and  ample  was  his  breaft. 


'•  If  after  all,  this  fociety  of  little  men  proceed  as  they 
have  begun  to  magnify  themfelves,  and  le/Ten  men  or* 
higher  itature,  we  have  refolved  to  make  a  detach 
ment,  fome  evening  or  Other,  that  fhall  bring  away 
their  whole  club  in  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  imprifon 
them  in  a  cupboard  which  we  have  fet  apart  for  that: 
life,  till  they  have  made  a  publick  recantation.  As 
for  the  little  bully,  Tim  Tuck,  if  he  pretends  to  be 
choierick,  we  mail  treat  him  like  his  friend  little  Dicky,  . 
and  hang  him  upon  a  peg  till  he  comes  to  himielf.  L 
have  told  you  our  defign,  and  let  their  little  Madiiavcl 
prevent,  it  if  he  can. 

*  This  is,  Sir,  the  long  and  the  ihort  of  the  matter.-' 
I  am  feniible  I  fhall  ftir  up  a  neft  of  wafps  by  it,  but. 
E  5  «•  let. 

*  Muf.tus. 
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*  let  them  do  their  worft.     I  think  that  we  ferve  01 

*  country  by  difcouraging  this  little  breed,  and  hindrin 
'  it  from  coming  into  falhion.    If  the  fair  fex  look  upo 

*  us  with  an  eye"  of  favour,  we  {hall  make  fome  attempt 
'  to  lengthen  out  the  human  figure,  and  reftere  it  to  11 
«  ancient  procerity.     In  the  mean  time  we  hope  old  ag 
'  has  not  inclined  you  in  favour  of  our  antagonifts;  for 

*  do  affure  you,  Sir,  we  are  all  your  high  admirers,  the 

*  none  naore  than, 

SIR,   Tour's,    &c. 


N°  109.        THURSDAY,  July  16. 

Pugnabat  tunica  f«d  tamen  ilia  tegi. 

OVID.  Amor.  1.  j.  Eleg.  5,  v.  14 

Yet  (till  flie  ftiove  her  naked  charms  to  hide. 

Ill  A  V  E  received  many  letters  from  perfons  of  al 
conditions  in  reference  to  my  late  difcourfe  concern 
ing  die  Tucker.  Some  of  them  are  filled  with  reproache; 
,,and  inveftives.  A  lady  who  fubfcribes  herfelf  Teramint; 
bids  me  in  a  very  pert  manner  mind  my  own  affairs,  anc 
not  pretend  to  meddle  with  their  linen  ;  for  that  the) 
do  not  drefs  for  an  old  fellow,  who  cannot  fee  their 
without  a  pair  of  fpe&acles.  Another,  who  calls  herfel: 
Bubnelia,  vents  her  paffion  in  fcurrilous  terms  ;  an  old 
Ninny-hammer,  a  Dotard,  a  Nincompoop,  is  the  bell 
language  me  can  afford  me.  Fiorella  indeed  expoflulates 
with  me  upon  the  fubjeft,  and  only  complains  that  me 
is  forced  to  return  a  pair  of  Hays  which  were  made  in 
the  extremity  of  the  faihion,  that  me  might  not  be 
thought  to  encourage  peeping. 

But  if  on  the  one  fide  I  have  been  ufed  ill  (the  com 
mon  fate  of  all  reformers)  I  have  on  the  other  fide  re 
ceived  great  applaufes  and  acknowledgments  for  what 
1  have  done,  in  having  put  a  feafonable  flop  to  this  un 
accountable  humour  of  gripping,  that  was  got  among 

our 
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our  Britifh  ladies.  As  I  would  much  rather  the  world 
Ihould  know  what  is  faid  to  my  praife,  than  to  my  dif- 
advantage,  I  mall  fupprefs  what  has  been  written  to  me 
by  thofe  who  have  reviled  me  on  this  occafion,  and  only 
publifli  thofe  letters  which  approve  my  proceedings. 

S  I  R, 

I  AM  to  give  you  thanks  in  the  name  of  half  a 
dozen  fuperannuated  beauties,  for  your  paper  of  the 
6th  inftant.  We  all  of  us  pafs  for  women  of  fifty, 
and  a  man  of  your  fenfe  knows  how  many  additional 
years  are  always  to  be  thrown  into  female  computa 
tions  of  this  nature.  We  are  very  ienfible  that  feveral 
young  flirts  about  town  had  a  defign  to  caft  us  out 
of  the  fafhionable  world,  and  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch 
by  fome  of  their  late  refinements.  Two  or  three  of 
them  have  been  heard  to  fay,  that  they  would  kil  eve 
ry  old  woman  about  town.  In  order  to  it,  they  began 
to  throw  off  their  clothes  as  fait  as  they  could,  and 
have  played  all  thofe  pranks  which  you  have  fo  feafon- 
ably  take~h  notice  of.  We  were  forced  to  uncover  after 
them,  being  unwilling  to  give  out  fo  foon,  and  be  re 
garded  as  veterans  in  the  beau  monde.  Some  of  us 
have  already  caught  our  deaths  by  it.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  not  been  without  a  cold  ever  fmce  this 
foolifh  fafhion  came  up.  I  have  followed  it  thus  far 
with  the  hazard  of  my  life,  and  how  much  farther  I 
mull  go,  no  body  knows,  if  your  paper  does  not  bring 
us  relief.  You  may  affure  yourfelf  that  ail  the  anti 
quated  necks  about  town  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  Whatever  fires  and  flames  are  concealed  in  our 
bofoms  (in  which  perhaps  we  vye  with  the  youngefl 
of  the  fex)  they  are  not  fufficient  to  preferve  us  againfl 
the  wind  and  weather.  In  taking  fo  many  old  wo 
men  under  your  care,  you  have  been  a  real  Guardian 
to  us,  and  faved  the  life  of  many  of  your  contempo 
raries.  In  fliort,  we  all  of  us  beg  leave  to  fubfcribe 
ourfelves, 

Moil  venerable  NESTOR, 

Your  humble  fervants  and  fillers. 
E  6  I  am 
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I  am  very  well  pleafed  with  this  approbation  of  my 
good  fillers.  I  muft  confefs  I  have  always  looked  on  the 
Tucker  to  be  the  "  Decus  &  Tutamen,"  the  ornament 
and  defence  of  the  female  neck.  My  good  old  lady, 
the  lady  Lizard,  condemned  this  falhion  from  the  be 
ginning,  and  has  obferved  to  me,  with  fome  concern, 
that  her  fex  at  the  fame  time  they  are  letting  down 
their  ftays,  are  tucking  up  their  petticoats,  which  grow 
fhorter  and  Ihorter  every  day.  The  leg  difcovers  itfelf 
in  proportion  with  the  neck.  But  I  may  poflibly  take 
another  occasion  of  handling  this  extremity,  it  being  my 
defign  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  every  part  of  the  fe 
male  fex,  and  to  regulate  them  from  head  to  foot.  In  the 
mean  time  I  mail  fill  up  my  paper  with  a  letter  which 
comes  to  me  from  another  of  my  obliged  correfpondents. 

Dear  GUARDEE, 

THIS  comes  to  you  from  one  of  thofe  untuckered 
ladies  whom  you  were  fo  (harp  upon  on  Monday 
was  fennight.  1  think  myfelf  mightily  beholden  to 
you  for  the  reprehenlion  you  then  gave  us.  You 
muft  know  I  am  a  famous  olive  beauty.  But  though 
this  complexion  makes  a  very  good  face  when  there 
are  a  couple  of  black  fparkling  eyes  fet  in  it,  it  makes 
but  a  very  indifferent  neck.  Your  fair  women  the.e- 
fore  thought  of  this  famion  to  infuit  the  Olives  and  the 
Brunetts.  They  know  very  well  that  a  neck  of  ivory 
does  not  make  fo  fine  a  mow  as  one  of  alabalter.  ii 
is  for  this  reafon,  Mr.  Ironfide,  that  they  are  fo  liberal 
in  their  difcoveries.  We  know  very  well,  that  a  wo 
man  of  the  whiteit  neck  in  the  world,  is  to  you  no 
more  than  a  woman  of  fnow ;  but  Ovid,  in  Mr.  Duke's 
tranfiation  of  him,  feem  to  look  upon  it  with  another 
eye,  when  h.e  talks  of  Corinna,  and  mentions 


-her  heaving  bread, 


Courting  the  hand,  and  filing  to  be  preii. 

'  Women  of  my  complexion  ought  to  be  more 
modeit,  efpecially  fmce  our  faces <  debar  us  from  all 
artificial  whitenings.  Could  you  examine  many  of 
thefe  ladies  who  prefent  you  with  fuch  beautiful  fnowy 

*  chefts, 
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*  thefts,   you  would  find  they  arc  not  all  of  a  piece. 

*  Good  father  NESTOR,  do  not  let  us  alone  till  you  have 
'  fhortened  our  necks,  and  reduced  them  to  their  ancierft 
'  ftandard. 

I  am  your  moft  obliged, 

Humble  fervant, 

OLIVIA. 

I  mall  have  a  juft  regard  to  Olivia's  remonftrance, 
though  at  the  fame  time  1  cannot  but  obferve  that  her 
modefty  feems  to  be  intircly  the  refult  of  her  com 
plexion,  (t^* 


N°  110.       FRIDAY,  July  17.. 

Non  ego  paucis 

Offender  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit 
Aut  humanaparum  cavit  natura 

HOR.  Ars  Poet,  v.ici. 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  flight  miftake, 
Such  as  our  nature's  frailty  may  excufe. 

ROSCOMMON. 

THE  candor  which  Horace  mows  in  the  motto  of 
my  paper,  is  that  which  diftinguimes  a  critick 
from  a  caviller.  He  declares  that  he  is  not  offended 
with  thofe  little  faults  in  a  poetical  compofition,  which 
may  be  imputed  to  inadvertency,  or  to  the  imperfection 
of  human  nature.  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  can  be  no 
more  a  perfect  work  in  the  world  than  a  ;  perfect  man. 
To  fay  of  a  celebrated  piece  that  there  are  faults  in  it, 
is  in  effect  to  fay  no  more,  than  that  the  author  of  it 
was  a  man.  For  this  reafon  I  confider  every  critick  that 
attacks  an  author  in  higli  reputation,  as  the  Have  in  die 
Roman  triumph,  who  was  to  call  out  to  the  conqueror, 
Remember,  Sir,  that  you  are  a  man."  J  fpeak  this 
in  relation  to  the  following  letter,  which  criticifes  the 

works 
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works  of  a  great  poet,  *whofe  very  faults  have  more 
beauty  in  them  than  the  moft  elaborate  compofitions  oi 
many  more  correft  writers.  The  remarks  are  very  cu 
rious  and  juft,  and  introduced  by  a  compliment  to  the 
work  of  an  author,  who  I  am  fure  would  not  care  for 
being  praifed  at  the  expen.ce  of  another's  reputation.  J 
mult  therefore  defire  my  correfpondent  to  excufe  me,  if 
I  do  not  publifh  either  the  preface  or  conclufion  of  his 
letter,  but  only  the  critical  part  of  it. 

SIR, 


OUR  tragedy  writers  have  been  notorioufly  de- 
fedtive  in  giving  proper  fentiments  to  the  per- 
fons  they  introduce.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  an  heathen  talking  of  angels  and  devils,  the  joys 
of  heaven  and  the  pains  of  hell,  according  to  the 
chriitian  fyftem.  Lee's  Alexander  difcovers  him  to  b£ 
a  Cartefian  in  the  firft  page  of  (Edipus. 

The  fun's  fick  too, 

Shortly  he'll  be  an  earth 

As  Dryden's  Cleomenes  is  acquainted  with  the  Coperni- 
can  hypothefis  two  thoufand  years  before  its  invention. 

I  am  pleas'd  with  my  own  work ;  Jove  was  not  more 
With  infant  nature,  when  his  fpacious  hand 
Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  and  feas, 
.To  give  it  the  firit  pulh,  and  fee  it  roll 
Along  the  valt  abyfs 

*  I  have  now  Mr.  Dryden's  Don  Sebaftian  before  me, 

*  in  which  I  find  frequent  allufions  to  ancient  hiftory, 
'  and  the  old  mythology  of  the  heathen.     It  is  not  ve- 

*  ry  natural  to  fuppofe  a  king  of  Portugal  would  be 
«  borrowing    thoughts   out   of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes 
'  when  he  talked  even  to  thofe  of  his  own  court,  but  to 

*  allude  to  thefe  Roman  fables  when  he  talks  to  am  em- 

*  peror  of  Barbary,  feems  very  extraordinary.     But  ob- 
'  ferve  how  he  defies  him  out  of  the  clafficks  in  the  fol- 
'  lowing  lines. 

4  Why 
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Why  didft  not  thou  engage  me  man  to  man, 
And  try  the  virtue  of  that  Gorgon  face 
To  ftare  me  into  itatue  ? 

'  Almeyda  at  'the  fame  time  is  more  book-learned 
'  than  Don  Sebaftian.  She  plays  an  Hydra  upon  the 
<  emperor  that  is  full  as  good  as  the  Gorgon. 

O  that  I  had  the  fruitful  heads  of  Hydra, 
That  one  might  bourgeon  where  another  fell ! 
Still  wou'd  I  give  thee  work,  ftill,  ilill,  thou  tyrant, 
And  hifs  thee  with  the  M 

'  She  afterwards,  in  allufion  to  Hercules,  bids  him 
"  lay  down  the  lyon's  ikin,  and  take  the  diftaff;"  and 
'  in  the  following  fpeech  utters  her  paffion  flill  more 
'  learnedly. 

No,  were  we  join'd,  ev'n  tho'  it  were  in  death, 
Our«bodies  burning  in  one  funeral  pile, 
The  prodigy  of  Thebes  wou'd  be  renew'd, 
And  my  divided  flame  mould  break  from  thine. 

*  The   emperor  of  Barbary  mews  himfelf  acquain- 
'  ted  with  the  Roman  poets  as  well  as  either  of  his  pri- 
e  foners,  and  anfwers  the  foregoing  fpeech  in  the  fame 

*  claffic  ftrain. 

Serpent,  I  will  engender  poifbn  with  thee, 
Our  offspring,  like  the  feed  of  dragon's  teeth, 
Shall  iffue  arm'd,  and  fight  themfelves  to  death. 

*  Ovid  feems  to  have  been  Muley  Molock's  favourite 

*  author,  witnefs  the  lines  that  follow. 

She  Hill  inexorable,  ftill  imperious 

And  loud,  as  if  like  Bacchus  born  in  thunder. 

'  I  ihall  conclude  my  remarks  on  his  part  with  that 

*  poetical  complaint  of  his  being  in  love,  and  leave 
'  my  reader  to  confider  how  prettily  it  would  found  in 

*  the  mouth  of  an  emperor  of  Morocco. 

The  god  of  love  once  more  has  mot  his  fires 
Into  my  foul,  and  my  whole  heart  receives  him. 

*  Muley  Zeydan  is  as  ingenious  a  man  as  his  brother 
1  Muley  Molock  j  as  where  he  hints  at  the  llory  of  Ca- 
\  ftor  and  Pollux.  — May 
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May  we  ne'er  meet ! 

For  like  the  twins  of  Leda,  when  I  mount, 
He  gallops  down  the  (kies 

*  As  for  the  Mufti  we  will  fuppofe  that  he  was  bre 
up  a  fcholar,  and  not  only  verfed  in  the  law  of  Ma 
hornet,  but  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  polite  learning 
For  this  reafon  he  is  not  at  all  furprifed  when  DC 
rax  calls  him  a  Phaeton  in  one  place,  and  in  anoth< 
tells  him  he  is  like  Archimedes. 
(  The  Mufti  afterwards  mentions  Ximenes,  Alboi 
noz,  and  cardinal  Wolfey  by  name.  The  poet  feem 
to  think  he  may  make  every  perfon,  in  his  pla) 
know  as  much  as  himfelf,  and  talk  as  well  as  he  coul 
have  done  on  the  fame  occafion.  At  leaft  I  believ 
every  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  above-men 
tioned  fentiments,  to  which  I  might  have  added  fe 
veral  others,  would  have  been  better  fuited  to  th 
court  of  Auguftus,  than  that  of  Muley  Molock.  I  grar 
they  are  beautiful  in  themfelves,  and  much'  more  f 
in  that  noble  language,  which  was  peculiar  to  thi 
great  poet.  I  only  obferve  that  they  are  imprope 
for  the  perfons  who  make  ufe  of  them.  Dryden  i 
indeed  generally  wrong  in  his  fentiments.  Let  an 
one  read  the  dialogue  between  Odlavia  and  Cleopatn; 
and  he  will  be  amazed  to  hear  a  Roman  lady's  mout 
filled  with  fuch  obfcene  rallery.  If  the  virtuous  Ofta 
via  departs  from  her  character,  the  loofe  Dolabell 
is  no  lefs  inconfiftent  with  himfelf,  when,  all  of 
fudden,  he  drops  the  Pagan,. and  talks  in  the  fentiment 
of  revealed  religion. 

Heav'n  has  but 

Our  forrow  for  our  fins,  and  then  delights 
To  pardon  erring  man  :   fweet  mtrcy  feems 
Its  darling  attribute,  which  limits  juftice  ; 
As  if  there  were  degrees  in  infinite  ; 
And  infinite  would  rather  want  perfection 
Than  punilh  to  extent— — - 

'  I  might  fhew  feveral  faults  of  the  fame  nature  i] 
'  the  celebrated  Aurenge-Zebe.  The  impropriety  c 
*•  thoughts  in  the  fpeeches  of  the  great  Mogul  and  hi 

'  eir.prei 
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emprefs  has  been  generally  cenfured.  Take  the  fen- 
timents  out  of  the  mining  drefs  of  words,  and  they 
.would  be  too  coarfe  for  a  fcene  in  Billingfgate. 

:************# 

************ 
3>  I  an,  &c. 


°  in.      SATURDAY,  July  18. 

Hie  aliquis  de  gente  hircofa  Centurionura 
Dicat :  quod  fatis  eft  fapio  mihi  5   non  ego  cur« 
Efle  quod  Arcefilas,  aerumnofique  Solon es. 

PERS.  Sat.  3.  v.  77. 

But,  here,  fome  captain  of  the  land  or  fleet, 

Stout  of  his  hands,  but  of  a  foldier's  wit, 

Cries,  I  have  fenfe,  to  ferve  my  turn,  in  ftore  ; 

And  he's  a  rafcal  who  pretends  to  more : 

Dammee,  whatever  thofc  book-learn'd  blockheads  fay, 

Solon's  the  verrft  fool  in  all  the  play.  DRYDEN. 

I  Am  very  much  concerned  when  I  fee  young  gentle 
men  of  fortune  and  quality  fo  wholly  fet  upon  plea- 
rures  and  diverfions,  that  they  negled  all  thofe  Improve 
ments  in  wifdom  and  knowledge  which  may  make  them 
eafy  to  themfelves  and  ufeful  to  the  world.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  our  Britifh  youth  lofe  their  figure  and  grow 
out  of  fafhion  by  that  time  they  are  five  and  twenty.  As 
bon  as  the  natural  gaiety  and  amiablenefs  of  the  young 
man  wears  off,  they  have  nothing  left  to  recommend 
them,  but  lie  by  the  reft  of  their  lives  among  the  lumber 
and  refute  of  the  ipecies.  It  fometimes  happens  in 
deed,  that  for  want  of  applying  themfelves  in  due 
time  to  the  purfuits  of  knowledge,  they  take  up  a 
book  in.  their  declining  years,  and  grow  very  hopeful 
fcholars  by  that  time  they  are  threefcore.  I  muft  there 
fore  earneftly  prefs  my  readers,  who  are  in  the  flower 
©f  their  youth,  to  labour  at  thofe  accomplimments 

which. 
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which  may  fet  off  their  perfbns  when  their  bloorr 
is  gone,  and  to  lay  in  timely  provisions  for  manhoo< 
and  old  age.  In  fhort,  I  would  advife  the  youth  o 
fifteen  to  be  dreffing  up  every  day  the  man  of  fifty 
or  to  confider  how  to  make  himfelf  venerable  at  three 
fcore. 

Young  men,  who  are  naturally  ambitious,  would  dc 
well  to  obferve  how  the  greateir.  men  of  antiquit] 
made  it  their  ambition  to  excel  all  their  contemporrrje 
in  knowledge.  Julius  Csefar  and  Alexander,  the  mof 
celebrated  infiances  of  human  greatnefs,  took  a  parti 
cular  care  to  diilinguifh  themfelves  by  their  (kill  in  the 
arts  and  fciences.  We  have  ftill  extant  feveral  remain; 
of  the  former,  which  juftify  the  character  given  oJ 
him.  by  die  learned  men  of  his  ©wn  age.  As  for  die 
latter,  it  is  a  known  faying  of  his,  that  he  was  mon 
obliged  to  Arifiotle  who  had  inilructed*  him,  than  tc 
Philip  who  had  given  him  life  and  empire.  There  i? 
a  letter  of  his  recorded  by  Plutarch  and  Aulus  Geilius, 
which  lie  wrote  to  Ariitctle  upon  hearing  that  he  had 
publifhed  thofe  lectures  he  had  given  him  in  private. 
This  letter  was  written  in  the  following  words  at  a 
time  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  Periian  conqudts. 

Alexander  to  Ariftotle,  greeting. 

C  ^r  OU  have  not  done  well  to  publifli  your  books  ol 

Jt    ieled  knowledge  ;    for  what  is   there  now  in 

c  which  I  can  furpafs  others,   if  thofe  things  which  I 

*  have  been  inftru&ed  in  are  communicated  to  every  bo- 
'  dy  ?  For  my  own  part  I  declare   to  you,  I  would  ra- 

*  ther  excel  others  in  knowledge  than  power.  Farewel.* 

We  fee  by  this  letter,  that  the  love  of  conquefl 
was  but  the  fecond  ambition  in  Alexander's  foul. 
Knowledge  is  indeed  that  which,  next  to  virflie,  truly 
and  eflentially  raifes  one  man  above  another.  It  finifhes 
one  half  of  the  human  foul.  It  makes  being  pleafant 
to  us,  fills  the  mind  with  entertaining  views,  and  ad- 
minifters  to  it  a  perpetual  feries  of  gratifications.  It 
gives  eafe  to  folitude,  and  gracefulnefs  to  retirement. 
It  fills  a  publick  ftation  with  fuitable  abilities,  and  adds 
a  luftre  to  thofe  who  are  in  poffeffion  of  them. 

Learning, 
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Learning,  by  which  I  mean  all  ufeful  knowledge, ' 
vhether  fpeculative  or  practical,  is  in  popular  and 
nixt  governments  the  natural  fource  of  wealth  and 
lonour.  If  we  look  into  moft  of  the  reigns  from 
he  conqueft,  we  mail  find  that  the  favourites  of  each 
eign  have  been  thofe  who  have  raifed  themfelves. 
The  greateft  men  are  generally  the  growth  of  that  par- 
icular  age  in  which  they  flourifh.  A  fuperior  capa- 
ity  for  bufinefs,  and  a  more  extenfive  knowledge,  are 
he  iteps  by  which  a  new  man  often  mounts  to  favour, 
nd  outlhines  the  reft  of  his  contemporaries.  But 
hen  men  are  actually  born  to  titles,  it  is  almoft  im- 
>oilibie  that  they  mould  fail  of  receiving  an  additional 
reatnefs,  if  they  take  care  to  accomplifh  themfelves 
jr  it. 

The  ftory  of  Solomon's  choice  does  not  only  in- 
uft  us  in  that  point  of  hiftory,  but  furnifhes  out  a 
ery  fine  moral  to  us,  namely,  that  he  who  applies  nis 
eart  to  wifdom,  does  at  the  feme  time  take  the  moft 
roper  method  for  gaining  long  life,  riches  and  re- 
utation,  which  are  very  often  not  only  the  rewards, 
ut  the  effects  of  wifdom. 

As  it  is  very  fuitable  to  my  prefent  fubjeft,  I  mail 
rft  of  all  quote  this  paflage  in  the  words  of  facred  writ, 
nd  afterwards    mention  an   allegory,    in  which   this 
'hole  paflage  is  reprefented  by  a  famous  French  poet : 
ot  queftioning  but  it  will  be  very  plealing  to  fuch  of 
ly  readers  as  have  a  tafte  of  fine  writing. 
"  In  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  in  a  dream 
by  night :  and  God  {aid,  Alk  what  I  mall  give  thee. 
And  Solomon  faid,  Thou  haft  fhewed  unto  thy  fervant 
David  my  father  great  mercy,  according  as  he  walk 
ed  before  thee  in  truth  and  in  -  righteoufnefs,  and  in 
Jitprightnefs  of  heart  with  thee,  and  thou  haft  kept  for 
-him  this  great  kindnefs,  that  thou  haft  given  him  a  fon 
to  fit  on  his  throne,  as  it  is  this  day.  And  now,  O  Lord 
my  God,   thou  haft  made  thy  fervant  king  inftead  of 
David  my  father :  and  I  am  but  a  little  child :  I  know 
not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in.  Give  therefore  thy  fer 
vant  an  underftanding  heart  to  judge  thy  people,  that  I 
may  difcern  between  good  and  bad :  for  who  is  able  to 
judge  this  thy  fo  great  a  people  ?  And  the  fpeech  pleaf- 
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"  ed  the  Lord,  that  Solomon  had  afked  this  thing.  And 
"  God  faid  unto  him,  Becaufe  thou  haft  afked  this  thing, 
"  and  haft  not  afked  for  thyfelf  long  life,  neither  hafl 
"  afked  riches  for  thyfelf,  nor  haft  afked  the  life  of  thine 
"  enemies,  but  has  afked  for  thyfelf,  underftanding  tc 
"  difcern  judgment :  Behold  I  have  done  according  tc 
"  thy  words:  lo  I  have  given  thee  a  wife  and  under- 
"  ftanding  heart,  fo  that  there  was  none  like  thee  before 
"  thee,  neither  after  thee  mail  any  arife  like  unto  thee 
"  And  I  have  alfo  given  thee  that  which  thou  haft  no 
"  afked,  both  riches  and  honour,  fo  that  there  fhail  no 
**  be  any  among  the  kings  like  unto  thee  all  thy  days 
"*'  And  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  to  keep  my  ftatute 
"  and  my  commandments,  as  thy  father  David  did  walk 
"  then  I  will  lengthen  thy  days.  And  Solomon  awoke 
"  and  behold,  it  was  a  Dream.  * 

The  French  poet  has  fhadowed  this  ftory  in  an  allege 
ry,  of  which  he  feems  to  have  taken  the  hint  from  th 
fable  of  the  three  goddeffes  appearing  to  Paris,  or  rathe 
from  the  vifion  of  Hercules,  recorded  by  Xenophon 
where  Pleafure  and  Virtue  are  reprefented  as  real  pei 
fons  making  their  court  to  the  hero  with  all  their  fevers 
charms  and  allurements.  Health,  Wealth,  Victory  an 
Honour  are  introduced  fucceflively  in  their  proper  err 
blems  and  characters,  each  of  them  fpreading  her  temj 
tations,  and  recommending  herfelf  to  the  young  mor 
arch's  choice.  Wifdom  enters  the  laft,  and  fo  captivate 
him  with  her  appearance,  that  he  gives  himfelf  up  i 
her.  Upon  which  me  informs  him,  that  thofe  who  a] 
peared  before  her  where  nothing  elfe  but  her  equipag 
and  that  fince  he  had  placed  his  heart  upon  wifdon 
Health,  Wealth,  Victory  and  Honour  mould  alwa; 
wait  on  her  as  her  handmaids.  K 


Mo  NO.  A 
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0  112.         MONDAY,  July  20. 

|v'  '          ,."•.  .v>«  t 

......... udam 

Spernit  humum  fugiente  penna. 

Hoa.Od.  *.l.  3,v.  43. 

Scorns  the  bafe  earth,  and  crowd  below  ; 
And  with  a  (baring  wing  ftill  mounts  on  high. 

CREECH. 

rHB  philofbphers  of  king  Charles  his  reign  were 
bufy  in  finding  out  the  art  of  flying.  The  famous 
ifhop  Wilkins  was  Ib  confident  of  fuccefs  in  it,  that  he 
ys  he  does  not  qucftion  but  in  the  next  age  it  will  be 
;  ufual  to  hear  a  man  call  for  his  wings  when  he  is  going 
journey,  as  it  is  now  to  call  for  his  boots.  The  humour 

1  prevailed  among  the  virtuofos  of  this  reign,   that  they 
ere  actually  making  parties    to  go  up  to   the  moon  to- 
ether,  and  were  more  put  to  it  in  their  thoughts  how  to 
ieet  with  accommodations  by  the  way,  than  how  to  get 
lither.     Every  one  knows  the  ftory  of  the  great  lady, 
•ho  at  the  fame  time  was  buildirg  caftles  in  the  air  for 
icir  reception.     I  always  leave  fuch  trite    quotations  to 
ly  reader's  private  recollection.     For  which  reafon  alfo 
lhall  forbear  extracting  out  of  authors  feveral  inftances 
f  particular  perfons  who  have  arrived  at  fome  perfection 
i  this  art,  and  exhibited   fpecimens  of  it  before  multi- 
ules  of  beholders.     Inftead  of  this  I  mall  prefent  my 
ader  with  the  following   letter   from  an  artift,  who   is 
>w  taken  up  with  this  Invention,  and  conceals  his  true 
ime  under  that  of  Daedalus. 

Mr.  IRONSIDE, 

KNOWING   that  you  are  a  great  encourager  of 
ingenuity,  I   think  fit  to   acquaint  you,   that  I 
lave  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  art  of  flying. 
[  flutter  about  my  room  two  or  three  hours  in  a  morn 
ing,  and  when  my  wings  are  on,  can  go  above  a  hun- 

<dred 
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'  dred  yards  at  a  hop,  ftep  and  jump.     I  can  fly  alrea- 

*  dy  as  well  as  a  turkey-cock,   and  improve  every  day 
'  If  I  proceed  as  I  have  begun,  I  intend  to  give  the  world 
'  a  proof  of  my  proficiency  in  this  art.     Upon  the  nexl 
'  publick  Thankfgiving-day  it  is  my  defign  to  fit  aftride 
'  the  dragon  upon  Bow  fleeple,  from  whence,  after  the 
'  firft  difcharge  of  the  Tower  guns,   I  intend  to  mouni 

*  into  the  air,  fly  over  Fleet-ftreet,  and  pitch  upon  the 

*  May-pole  in  the  Strand.     From  thence,  by  a  gradual 

*  defcent,  I  fhall  make  the  beft  of  my  way  for  St.  j  ames's 

*  Park,  and  light  upon  the   ground  near  RofamoncTi 
'  Pond.     This  I  doubt  not  will  convince  the  world  thai 
*.  I  am  no  pretender ;  but  before  I  fet  out,  I  ftiall  clefire 
'  to  have  a  patent  for  making  of  wings,  and  that  none 
*•  mail  prefume  to  fly,  under  pain  of  death,   with_ wings 
'  of  any  other  man's  making.    I  intend  to  work  for  the 
'  court  myfelf,  and  will  have  journeymen  under  me  tc 

*  furnim   the  reft  of  the  nation.     I  likewife  defire,  that 
'  I  may  have  the  fole  teaching  of  perfons  of  quality, 

*  in  which  I  mail  {pare  neither  time  nor  pains  'till  I 
'  have   made  them  as  expert  as  myfelf.     I  will  fly  with 

*  the  women  upon  my  back   for  the  firft  fortnight;     I 
'  fhall  appear  at  the  next  mafqueradc  drelfed  up  in  my 
'  feathers  and  plumage  like  an  Indian  prince,  that  the 

*  quality  may  lee  how  pretty  they  will  look  in  their  tra- 
'  veiling  habits.     You  r.now,  Sir,  there  is  an  unaccount- 

*  able  prejudice  to  projectors  of  all  kinds,   for  which 
'  reafon  when  I  talk  of  pra&ifmg  to  fly,  filly  people 
'  think  me  an  owl  for  my  pains ;  but,   Sir,  you  know 
'  better  things.  I  need  not  enumerate  to  you  the  benefits 
'  which  will  accrue  to  the  publick  from  this  invention ; 

*  as  how  the  roads  of  England  will  be  faved  when  we 
'  travel  through  thefe  new  high-ways,  and  how  all  fa- 

*  mily  accounts  will  be  lefiened  in  the  article  of  coaches 

*  and  horfes.  J  need  not  mention  pofts  and  packet -bpats, 

*  with  many  other  conveniences  of  life,  which  will  be 

*  fupplied  this  way.     In  fhort,  Sir,  when  mankind  are 
\in  poffeflion  of  this  art,  they  will  be  able  to  do  more 
1  bufmefs  in  threefcore  and  ten  years,  than  they  could  do 

*  in  a  thoufand  by  the  methods  now  in  ufe.     I  there- 

*  fore  recommend  myfelf  and  art  to  your  patronage, 
«  and  am 

Your  molt  humble  feryant. 
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I  have  fully  confidered  the  project  of  thefe  our  modern 
)sedalifts,  and  am  refolved  fo  far  to  difcourage  it,  as  to 
>revent  any  perfon  from  flying  in  my  time.  It  would 
11  the  world  with  innumerable  immoralities,  and  give 
nch  occafions  for  intrigues  as  people  cannot  meet  with 
/ho  have  nothing  but  legs  to  carry  them.  You  mould 
tave  a  couple  of  lovers  make  a  midnight  affignation 
pon  the  top  of  the  monument,  and  fee  the  cupola  of 
it.  Paul's  covered  with  both  fexes  like  the  outfide'  of  a 
igeon  houfe.  Nothing  would  be  more  frequent  than  to 
:e  a  beau  flying  in  at  a  garret-window,  or  a  galant 
giving  chafe  to  his  miftrefs,  like  a  hawk  after  a  lark, 
['here  would  be  no  walking  in  a  fliady  wood  without 
pringing  a  covey  of  tofts.  The  poor  hufband  could 
iot  dream  what  was  doing  over  his  head  :  If  he  were 
salous  indeed  he  might  clip  his  wife's  wings,  but  what 
irould  this  avail  when  there  were  flocks  of  whore-maf- 
srs  perpetually  hovering  over  his  houfe  ?  What  con- 
ern  would  the  father  of  a  family  be  in  all  die  time  his 
aughter  was  upon  the  wing :  Every  heirefs  muft  have 
i  old  woman  flying  at  her  heels.  In  iliort,  the  whole 
ir  would  be  full  of  this  kind  of  Gibier,  as  the  French 
all  it.  I  do  allow,  with  my  correipondent,  that  there 
fould  be  much  more  bufmefs  done  than  there  is  at  pre- 
:nt.  However,  mould  he  apply  for  fuch  a  patent  as  he 
peaks  of,  I  queftion  not  but  there  would  be  more  peti- 
lons  out  of  the  City  againfl  it,  than  ever  yet  appeared 
gainft  any  other  monopoly  whatfoever.  Every  tradef- 
lan  that  can't  keep  his  wife  a  coach  could  keep  her  a 
air  of  wings,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  me  would  be 
very  morning  and  evening  taking  the  air  with  them. 

I  have  here  only  confidered  the  ill  confequences  of  this 
ivention  in  the  influence  it  would  have  on  love-affairs, 
have  many  more  objections  to  make  on  other  accounts; 
ut  thefe  I  lhall  defer  publiihing  till  I  fee  my  friend  afbide 
ic  dragon. 
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N°ii3.      TUESDAY,  July  21. 

Amphora  coepit 

Inftitui,  currente  rota,  cur  urceus  exit  ? 

HOR.  Ars  Poet.  v.  n. 

When  you  begin  with  fo  much  pomp  and  mow, 
Why  is  the  end  fo  little  and  fo  low  ?        ROSCOMMON. 

ILaft  night  received  a  letter  from  an  honeft  citizen, 
who  it  feems  is  in  his  honey-moon.  It  is  written  by 
a  plain  man  on  a  plain  fubject,  but  has  an  air  of  good 
fenfe  and  natural  honeily  in  it,  which  may  perhaps  pleafe 
the  public  as  much  as  myfelf.  I  mail  not  therefore  fcru- 
ple  the  giving  it  a  place  in  my  paper,  which  is  defigned 
for  common  ufe,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  as  well 
as  rich. 

Good  Mr.  IRONS  TOE,  Cheapfide,  July  18. 

I  Have  lately  married  a  very  pretty  body,  who  being 
fomething  younger  and  richer  than  myfelf,  I 
was  advifed  to  go  a  wooing  to  her  in  a  finer  fuit  of 
clothes  than  ever  I  wore  in  my  life  ;  for  1  love  to 
drefs  plain,  and  fuitable  to  a  man  of  my  rank.  How 
ever,  I  gained  her  heart  by  it.  Upon  the  wedding- 
day  I  put  myfelf,  according  to  cuftom,  in  another 
fuit  fire  new,  with  filver  buttons  to  it.  I  am  fo 
out  of  countenance  among  my  neighbours  upon  being 
fo  fine,  that  I  heartily  wilh  my  clothes  well  worn  out.' 
I  fancy  every  body  obferves  me  as  I  walk  the  ftreet, 
and  long  to  be  in  my  old  plain  geer  again.  Befides, 
forfooth,  they  have  put  me  in  a  filk  night-gown  and 
a  gaudy  fool's  cap,  and  make  me  now  and  then  ftand 
in  the  window  with  it.  I  am  amamed  to  be  dandled 
thtts,  and  can't  look  in  the  glafs  without  bluming  to 
fee  myfelf  turned  into  fuch  a  pretty  little  matter. 
They  tell  me  I  muft  appear  in  my  wedding-fuit  for 
the  firft  month  at  leaft  ;  after  which  I  am  refolved  to 
come  again  to  my  every  day's  clothes,  for  at  prefent 
6  «  every 
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*  every  day  is  Sunday  with  me.     Now  in  my  mind, 

*  Mr.  IRONSIDE,  this  is  the  wrongeft  way  of  proceed- 
'  ing  in  the  world.     When  a  man's  perfon  is  new  and 
'  unaccuftom'd  to  a  young  body,  he  does  not  want  any 
*"  tking  elfe  to  fet  him  off.     The  norelty  of  the  lover 

*  has  more  charms  than  a  wedding-fuit.     I  mould  think 
'  therefore,  that  a  man  mould  keep  his  finery  for  the 
'  latter  feafons  of  marriage,  and  not  begin  to  drefs  'till 
'  the  honey-moon  is  over.     I  have  obferved  at  a  Lord- 
'  Mayor's  feaft,  that  the  fweet-meats  don't  make  their 
'  appearance  'till  people  are  cloyed  with  beef  and  mut- 
'  ton,  and  begin  to  lofe  their  ftomachs.     But  inftead  of 

*  this,  we  ferve  up  delicacies  to  our  guefts,  when  their 

*  appetites  are  keen,  and  coarfe  diet  when  their  bellies 

*  are  full.     As  bad  as  I  hate  my  filver-button'd  coat  and 

*  filk  night-gown,  I  am  afraid  of  leaving  them  off,  not 
'  knowing  whether  my  wife  won't  repent  of  her  mar- 

*  riage  when  me  fees  what  a  plain  man  me  has  to  her 
'  hulband.     Pray,  Mr.  IRONSIDE,  write  fomething  to 

*  prepare  her  for  it,  and  let  nae  know  whether  you  think 
'  ihe  can  ever  love  me  in  a  hnir  button. 

I  am,  &c. 

*  P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  my  white  gloves,  whfch, 

*  they  fay  toe,  I  muft  wear  all  the  firft  month.' 

My  correfpondent's  observations  are  very  juft,  and 
may  be  ufeful  in  low  life,  but  to  turn  them  to  the  ad 
vantage  of  people  in  higher  ftations,  I  mail  raife  the 
moral,  and  obferve  fomething  parallel  to  the  wooing 
and  wedding-fuit,  in  the  behaviour  of  perfons  of  fi 
gure.  After  long  experience  in  the  world,  and  reflexi 
ons  upon  mankind,  I  find  one  particular  occaiion  of  un 
happy  marriages,  which,  though  very  common,  is  not 
very  much  attended  to.  What  I  mean  is  this.  Every 
man  in  the  time  of  courtfliip,  and  in  the  firft  entrance 
of  marriage,  puts  on  a  behaviour  like  my  correfpon- 
dent's  holiday  fuit,  which  is  to  laft  no  longer  than  till 
he  is  fettled  in  the  pofleflion  of  his  miftrefs.  He  refigns 
his  inclinations  and  understanding  to  her  humour  and 
opinion.  He  neither  loves  nor  hates,  nor  talks,  nor 

VOL.  II.  F  thinks 
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thinks  in  contradiction  to  her.  He  is  controlled  by  a 
nod,  mortified  by  a  frown,  and  tranfported  by  a  fmile. 
The  poor  young  lady  falls  in  love  with  this  fupple 
creature,  and  expe&s  of  him  the  fame  behaviour  for 
life.  In  a  little  time  me  finds  that  he  has  a  will  of 
his  own,  that  he  pretends  to  diflike  what  me  approves, 
and  that  inftead  of  treating  her  like  a  goddefs,  he  ufes 
her  like  a  woman.  What  ilill  makes  the  misfortune 
worfe,  we  find  the  moft  abjeft  flatterers  degenerate  into 
the  greateft  tyrants.  This  naturally  fills  the  fpoufe 
with  fullennefs  and  difcontent,  fpleen  and  vapour, 
which,  with  a  little  difcreet  management,  make  a  very 
comfortable  marriage.  I  very  much  approve  of  my 
friend  Tom  Truelove  in  this  particular.  Tom  made 
love  to  a  woman  of  fenfe,  and  always  treated  her  as 
fuch  during  the  whole  time  of  courtihip.  His  natural 
temper  and  good  breeding  hindered  him  from  doing 
any  thing  difagrceable,  as  his  fmcerity  and  franknefs  G£ 
behaviour  made  him  converfe  with  her,  before  marriage, 
in  the  fame  manner  he  intended  to  continue  to  do  after 
wards.  Tom  would  often  tell  her,  Madam,  you  fee  what 
a  fort  of  man  I  am.  If  you  will  take  me  with  all  my 
faults  about  me,  I  promife  to  mend  rather  than  grow 
worfe.  I  remember  Tom  was  once  hinting  his  diflike 
.  of  fome  little  trifle  his  miftrefs  had  faid  or  done.  Upon 
which  me  afked  him,  how  he  would  talk  to  her  after 
marriage,  if  he  talked  at  this  rate  before  ?  No,  Madam, 
fays  Tom,  I  mention  this  now  becaufe  you  are  at  your 
own  difpofal,  were  you  at  mine  I  mould  be  too  generous 
to  do  it.  In  ihort,  Tom  fucceeded,  and  has  ever  fince 
been  better  than  his  word.  The  lady  has  been  difap- 
pointed  on  the  right  fide,  and  has  found  nothing  more 
difagreeable  4n  the  hufband  than  fhe  difcovered  in  the 
iover.  >  t$» 


WEDNESDAY, 
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Alveos  accipite,  &  certs  opus  infundite  : 
Fuel  recufant,  apibus  conditio  placet. 

PHJEDR.  Fab.  13.  1.  $.  v.  9 

fake  the  hives,  and  fall  to  work  upon  the  honey-combs 
The  drones  refufe,  the  bees  accept  the  propofal. 


Think  myfelf  obliged  to  acquaint  the  publick  that 
the  lion's  head,  of  which  I  advertifed  them  about  a 
brtnight  ago,  is  now  ere&ed  at  Button's  cblFee-houfe 
n  Ruifel-Street,  Covent-Garden,  where  it  opens  its 
nourh  at  all  hours  for  the  reception  of  fitch  intelligence 
s  fliall  be  thrown  into  it.  It  is  reckoned  an  excellent 
>iece  of  workmanfliip,  and  was  deiigned  by  a  great 
and  in  imitation  of  the  antique  ^Egyptian  lion,  the 
ice  of  it  being  compounded  out  of  that  of  a  lion  and 
wizzard.  The  features  are  ftrong  and  well  furrowed* 
fhe  whifkers  are  admired  by  all  that  have  feen  them, 
t  is  planted  on  the  wefteni  fide  of  the  cofFee-Loufe* 
olding  its  paws  under  the  chin  upon  a  box,  which  con-, 
lins  every  thing  that  he  fwallows.  He  is  indeed  a  pro* 
er  emblem  of  knowledge  and  action,  being  all  head 
nd  paws. 

I  need  not  acquaint  my  readers,  that  my  lion,  like  % 
loth  or  bookworm*  -feeds  upon  nothing  but  paper, 
id  mall  only  beg  of  them  to  diet  him  with  wholfoni 
id  fubitantial  food.  I  mull  therefore  defire  that  they 
ill  not  gorge  him  either  with  nonfenfe  or  obfcenity ;. 
id  mull  likewife  infift,  that  his  mouth  be  not  defiled 
ith  fcandal,  for  I  would  not  make  ufe  of  him  to  revile 
le  human  fpecies,  and  fatyrize  thofe  who  are  his  bet- 
rs.  I  mall  not  fuffer  him  to  worry  any  man's  reputa- 
OH,  nor  indeed  fell  on  any  perfon  whatfoever,  fuch 
ity  excepted  as  difgrace .  the  name  of  this  generous 
F  2  animal. 
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animal,  and  under  the  tide  of  lions  contrive  the  ruin  of 
their  fellow  fubjefts.  I  muft  defire  likewife,  that  in 
triguers  will  not  make  a  pimp  of  my  lion,  and  by  his 
means  convey  their  thoughts  to  one  another.  Thofe  who 
are  read  in  the  hiflory  of  the  popes  obferve,  that  the 
Leos  have  been  the  beft,  and  the  Innocents  the  worfl  of 
that  fpecies,  and  I  hope  that  I  mail  not  be  thought  to 
derogate  from  my  lion's  character,  by  reprefenting  him  as 
fuch  a  peaceable  good-natured  well-defigning  beaft. 

I  intend  to  publiih  once  every  week  "  the  roarings  of 
"  the  lion/'  and  hope  to  make  him  roar  fo  loud  as  to  be 
heard  over  all  the  Britim  nation. 

If  my  correfpondents  will  do  their  parts  in  prompt 
ing  him,  and  {applying  him  with  fuitable  provifion,  ] 
queilion  not  but  the  lion's  head  will  be  reckoned  the 
beft  head  in  England. 

There  is  a  notion  generally  received  in  the 
world,  that  a  lion  is  •  a  dangerous  creature  to  all  wo 
men  who  are  not  virgins,  which  may  have  given  oc- 
cafion  to  a  fooliih  report,  that  my  lion's  jaws  are  fc 
contrived,  as  to  map  the  hands  of  any  of  the  female 
fex,  who  are  not  thus  qualified  to  approach  it  wit! 
fafety.  I  mall  not  fpend  much  time  in  expofing  th( 
faliity  of  this  report,  which  I  believe  will  not  weigl 
any  thing  with  women  of  fenfe :  I  (hall  only  fay,  tha 
there  is  not  one  of  the  fex  in  all  the  neighbourhood  o 
Covent-Garden,  who  may  not  put  her  hand  in  hi; 
mouth  with  the  fame  fecurity  as  if  me  were  a  veftal 
However,  that  the  ladies  may  not  be  deterred  from  cor 
refponding  with  me  by  this  method,  I  muft  acquain 
them  that  the  coffee-man  has  a  little  daughter  of  abou 
four  years  old  who  has  been  virtuoufly  educated,  an< 
will  lend  her  hand  upon  this  occafion  to  any  lady  tha 
mail  defire  it  of  her. 

In  the  mean  time  I  muft  further  acquaint  my  fai 
readers,  that  I  have  thoughts  of  making  a  further  pro 
vifion  for  them  at  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Motteux's,  o 
at  Corticelli's,  or  fome  other  place  frequented  by  th 
wits  and  beauties  of  the  fex.  As  I  have  here  a  lion' 
head  for  the  men,  I  fhall  there  ere&  an  unicorn1 
head  for  the  ladies,  and  will  fo  contrive  it,  that  the; 

ma 
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may  put  in  their  intelligence  at  the  top  of  the  horn, 
which  (hall  convey  it  into  a  little  receptacle  at  the  bot 
tom  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  Out  of  thefe  two  ma 
gazines  I  mall  fupply  the  town  from  time  to  time  with 
what  may  tend  to  their  education,  and  at  the  fame  time 
carry  on  an  epiftolary  correfpondence  between  the  two 
heads,  not  a  little  beneficial  both  to  the  publick  and  to 
myfelf.  As  both  thefe  monrlers  will  be  very  infatiable, 
and  devour  great  quantities  of  paper,  there  will  no 
fmall  uie  redound  from  them  to  that  manufacture  in 
particular. 

The  following  letter  having  been  left  with  the  keeper 
of  the  lion,  with  a  requeft  from  the  writer  that  it  may 
be  the  firft  morfel .  which  is  put  into  his  mouth,  I  mail 
communicate  it  to  the  publick  as  it  came  to  my  hand, 
without  examining  whether  it  be  proper  nourifhment,  as 
I  intend  to  do  for  the  future. 

Mr.  GUARDIAN, 
«  XT' OUR  predeceflbr,  the  Spectator,  endeavoured, 

*  X     but  in  vain,  to  improve  the  charms  of  the  fair 

*  fex,  by  expofmg  their  drefs  whenever  it  lanched  into 

*  extremities.     Among  the  reft  the  great  petticoat  came 

*  under  his   conlideration,   but  in  contradiction  to  what- 

*  ever  he  has  faid,    they  ftill  refolutely  perfift  in   this 

*  fafhion.     The  form  of  their  bottom  is  not,   I  confefs, 
'  altogether  the  fame;  for  whereas  before  it  was  of  an  or- 

*  bicular  make,  they  now  look  as  if  they  were  prefled,  fb 
'  that  they  feem  to  deny  accefs  to   any  part  but  the 

*  middle.      Many  are  the  inconveniencies  that  accrue 
'  to  her  majeity's   loving  fubjeds  from  the  faid  petti- 
'  coats,    as   hurting   mens   ihins,    fweeping  down   the 
'  wares  of  induftrious  females   in    the  ilreets,    &c.     I 
'  fa\v  a  young  lady  fall  down  the  other  day  ;  and  be- 
'  lieve  me,  Sir,  me  veiy  much  refembled  an  overturned 
'  bell  without  a  clapper.     Many  other  difafters  I  could 

*  tell  you  of  that  befal  thcmfelves  as  well  as"  others  by 

*  means  of  this  unwieldy  garment.     I  with,  Mr.  GUAR-* 
'  DIAN,  you  would  join  with  me  in  mowing  you  dif- 
'  like  of  fuch  a  monftrous  fafhion,   and  I  hope  when 

*  the  ladies  fee  it  is  the  opinion  of  two  of  the  wiftfl 

*'  3  '  men 
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*  men  in  England,   they  will  be  convinced  of  their 

*  folly. 

I  am,  SI R, 

Your  daily  reader  and  admirer, 
?  TOM  PLAIN* 


N°  115.       THURSDAY,  July  23. 

Ingenium  par  materiae -  Juv.  Sat.  i»  V.  15X« 

A  genius  equal  to  the  fubje£K 

WH  E  N  I  read  rules  of  criticifm  I  immediately 
inquire  after  the  works  of  the  author  who  has 
written  them,  and  by  that  means  difcover  what  it  is  he 
tikes  in  a.  compofition  ;  for  there  is  no  queftion  but  every 
man  aims  at  leaft  at  what  he  thinks  beautiful  in  others.. 
If  I  ftnd  by  his  own  manner  of  writing  that  he  is  heavy 
and  taftelefs,  I  throw  afide  his  criticifrns  with  a  (ecret 
indignation,  to  fee  a  man  without  genius  or  politenefs 
dictating  to  the  world  on  fubjedls  which  I  find  are  above 
his  reach. 

If  the  critick  has  publifhed  nothing  but  rules  and  ob- 
fervations  in  criticifm,  I  then  confider  whether  there  be  a 
propriety  and  elegance  in  his  thoughts  and  words,  clear- 
Jiefs  and  delicacy  in  his  remarks,  wit  and  good-breeding 
in  his  raillery ;  but  if  in  the  place  of  all  thefe  I  find  no 
thing  but  dogmatical  flupidity,  I  rhuft  beg  fuch  a  writer's 
pardon  if  I  have  no  manner  Of  deference  for  his  judg 
ment,  and  refufe  to  conform  myfelf  to  his  tafle. 

So  Macer  and  Mundungus  fchool  the  times, 
And  write  in  rugged  profe  the  fofter  rules  of  rhimes* 
Well  do  they  play  the  careful  criticks  part, 
Inftru&ing  doubly  by  their  matchlefs  art: 
-.Rules  for  good  verfe  they  firll  with  pains  indite* 
Then  ijiew  us  what  are  bad,  by  what  they  write. 

Mr,CcKGREVE  t®  Sir  R.  TEMPLE. 

The 
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The  greateft  criticks  among  the  ancients  are  thofe 
\Vho  have  the  nioft  excelled  in  all  other  kinds  of  com- 
pofition,  and  have  mown  the  height  of  good  writing 
even  in  the  precepts  which  they  have  given  for  it. 

Among  the  moderns  likewife  no  critick  has  ever 
pleafed,  or  been  looked  upon  as  authentick,  who  did 
hot  {hew  by  his  practice  that  he  was  a  mailer  of  the 
theory.  I  "have  now  one  before  me,  who  after  hay 
ing  given  many  proofs  of  his  performances  both  in 
poetry  and  prof?,  obliged'  the  world  with  feveral  cri 
tical  works.  The  author  I  mean  is  Strada.  His  pro- 
lufton  on  the  ftile  of  the  moft  famous  among  the  an 
cient  Latin  poets  who  are  extant,  and  have  written  in 
epick  verfe,  is  one  of  the  moft  entertaining,  as  well  as 
the  moft  jull  pieces  of  criticifm  that  I  have  ever  read. 
I  mall  make  the  plan  of  it  the  fubjeft  of  this  day's 
paper. 

It  is  commonly  known  that  pope  Leo  the  tenth  was 
a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  ufeci  to  be  prefent  at 
the  performances,  conversions,  and  disputes  of  all  the 
moil  polite  writers  of  his  time.  Upon  this  bottom, 
Strada  founds  the  following  narrative.  When  this  ppp$ 
was  at  his  Villa,  that  ftood  upon  an  eminence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  poets  contrived  the  following, 
pageant  or  machine  for  his  entertainment.  'V.hey 
made  a  huge  floating  mountain,  that  was  fplit  a,t  'the 
•top  in  imitation  of  ParnaiTus.  There  were  fcvenil.  marks 
on  it  that  diftinguimsd  it  for  the  habitation  of  heroick 
poets.  Of  all  the  mufes  Calliope  only  made  her  ap 
pearance.  It  was  covered  up  and  down  with  groves  ot. 
laurel.  Pegafus  appeared  hanging  off  the  fide  of  JL 
rock,  with  a  fountain  running  from  his  heel.  This 
floating  ParnarTus  fell  down  the  river  to  the  found  of 
trumpets,  and  in  a  kind  of  epick  meafure,  for  it  waa 
rowed  forward  by  fix  huge  wheels,  three  on  each  fide, 
that  by  their  conftant  motion  carried  on  the  machine* 
till  it  arrived  before  the  pope's  Villa. 

The  reprefentatives  of.  the  ancient  poets  were  dif- 

pofed  in  ilations  fuitable  to  their  refpeclive  characters. ' 

Statius  was  pofted  on  the  higheft  of  the  two  fummits, 

wu'ch  was  falhioned  in  the  form  of  a  precipice,  and 

F  4  hung 
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hung  over  the  reft  of  the  mountain  in  a  dreadful  manner, 
fo  that  people  regarded  him  with  the  fame  terror  and  cu- 
riofity  as  they  look  upon  a  daring  rope-dancer  whom 
they  cxpeft  to  fall  every  moment. 

Claudian  was  featecl  on  the  other  fummit,  which 
was  lower,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  fmooth  and  even 
than  the  former.  It  was  obferved  likewise  to  be  more 
barren,  and  to  produce,  on  fome  fpots  of  it,  plants  that 
are  unknown  to  Italy,  and  fuch  as  the  gardeners  call 
exoticks. 

Lucretius  was  very  bufy  about  the  roots  of  the 
mountains,  being  wholly  intent  upon  the  motion  and 
management  of  the  machine  which  was  under  his  con- 
duel,  and  was  indeed  of  his  invention.  He  was  fome- 
times  fo  engaged  among  the  wheels,  and  covered  with 
machinery,  that  not  above  half  the  poet  appeared  to  the 
fpeclators,  though  at  other  times,  by  the  working  of  the 
engines,  he  was  raifed  up,  and  became  as  confpicuous 
as  any  of  the  brotherhood. 

Ovid  did  not  fettle  in  any  particular  place,  but  ranged 
over  all  Parnaflus  with  great  nimblenefs  and  activity.  But 
as  he  did  not  much  care  for  the  toil  and  pains  that  were 
requifite  to  climb  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  he  was  ge 
nerally  roving  about  the  bottom  of  it. 

But  there  was  none  who  was  placed  in  a  more  emi 
nent  ftation,  and  had  a  greater  profpecl  under  him  than 
Lucan.  He  vaulted  upon  Pegafus  with  all  the  heat  and 
intrepidity  of  youth,  and  feemed  defirous  of  mounting 
into  the  clouds  upon  the  back  of  him.  But  as  the  hin 
der  feet  of  the  horfe  ftuck  to  the  mountain  while  the  bo 
dy  reared  up  in  the  air,  the  poet  with  great  difficulty 
kept  himfelf  from  Hiding  off  his  back,  infomuch  that  the 
people  often  gave  him  for  gone,  and  cryed  out,  every 
now  and  then,  that  he  was  tumbling. 

Virgil,  with  great  modelty  in  his  looks,  was  feated  by 
Calliope,  in  the  midft  of  a  plantation  of  laurels  which 
grew  thick  about  him,  and  almoil  covered  him  with 
their  made.  He  would  not  perhaps  have  been  feen  in 
this  retirement,  but  that  it  was  impoffible  to  look  upon 
Calliope  without  feeing  Virgil  at  the  fame  time. 

This 
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This  poetical  rnaiCquerade  was  no  iboner  arrived  be 
fore  the  pope's  Villa,  but  they  received  an  invitation  to 
land,  which  they  did  accordingly.  The  hall  prepared 
for  their  reception  was  filled  with  an  audience  of  the 
greateft  eminence  for  quality  and  politenefs.  The  poets 
took  their  places,  and  repeated  each  of  them  a  poem 
written  in  the  ftile  and  fpirit  of  thofe  immortal  authors 
whom  they  repreiented.  The  fubjed  of  thefe  feveral 
poems,  with  the  judgment  pafled  upon  each  of  them, 
may  be  an  agreeable  entertainment  for  another  day's 
paper.  £3* 


N°  1 1 6.         FRIDAY,  July  24. 

Ridiculum  acri 

Fortius  &  melius HOR.  Sat.  10.  1.  I.  v.  14^ 

A  jeft  in  fcorn  points  out,  and  hits  the  thing 
More  home,  than  the  moroleft  fatire's  fting. 

THERE  are  many  little  enormities  in  the  world, 
which  our  preachers  would  be  very  glad  to  fee 
removed  ;  but  at  die  fame  time  dare  not  meddle 
with  them,  for  fear  of  betraying  the  dignity  of  the  pul 
pit.  Should  they  recommend  the  tucker  in  a  pathetick 
difcourfe,  their  audiences  would  be  apt  to  laugh  out. 
I  knew  a  parifh,  where  the  top-woman  of  it  ufed  al 
ways  to  appear  with  a  patch  uppn  fome  part  of  her 
farehead.  The  good  man  -of  the  place  preached  at  it 
with  great  zeal  for  almoft  a  twelvemonth ;  but  inftead 
of  fetching  out  the  fpot  which  he  perpetually  aimed  at, 
he  only  got  the  name  of  parfon  Patch  for  his  pains. 
Another  is  to  this  day  called  by  the  name  of  Doctor 
Top-knot  for  reafons  of  the  fame  nature.  I  remember  the 
clergy  during  the  time  of  Cromwell's  ufurpation,  were 
very  much  taken  up  in  reforming  the  female  world, 
and  mowing  the  vanity  of  thofe  outward  ornaments  in 
which  the  fex  fo  much  delights.  I  have  heard  a  whole 
F  5  ferinon 
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fermon  againft  a  white-wafli,  and  have  known-  a  co- 
l.our'd  ribbon  made  the  mark  of  the  unconverted.. 
The  clergy  of  the  prefent  age  are  not  tranfported  with 
fchefe  indilcreet  fervours,  as  knowing  that  it  is  hard  for 
a.  reformer  to  avoid  ridicule,  when,  he  is  fevere  upon 
fubjefts  which  are  rather  apt  to  produce  mirth  than  fe- 
riouihefs.  For  this  reafon  I  look  upon  myfelf  to  be  of 
great  ufe  to  thefe  good  men  ;  while  they  are  employed 
in  extirpating  mortal  fins,  and  crimes  of  a  higher  na 
ture,.  1  mould  be  glad  to  rally  the  world  out  of  inde 
cencies  and  venial  tranfgreffions.  While  the  do&or  is. 
curing  diftempers.diat  have  the  appearance  of  danger 
Q"  death  .in.  them,  the  Merry- Andrew  has  his  feparate 
packet  for  the  megrims  and  tooch-ach 

Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  premife  before  I  refume  the 
fubjecl  which  J  have  already  handled,  1  mean  the  naked 
bofbms  of  our  Britifh  ladies..  1  hope  they  will  not  take 
it  ill  of  me,  if  I  ftill  beg  that  they  will  be  covered.  I 
iliall  here  prefcnt.  them  with  a  letter  on  that  particular,. 
us  it  was  yeiterday  conveyed  to  me  through  the  lion's, 
mouth,  it  comes  from  a  quaker,,  and  is  as  follows  c 

KESTO-I  IRONSJD-E, 

*  /    \  U  R  friends  like  thee.     We  rejoice  to  find  thote 
c  \_J  beginneft  to  have  a  glimmering  of  the  light  in 
'-  thee :  We  mall  pray  for  thee,  that  thou  mayeil  be  more 

*  and  more  enlightened*   Thou  giveft  good  advice  to  the- 
*•  women  of  this  world  to  clothe  themfelves  like  unto 
4  our  firjenfbp  and  not  to  expofe  tlieir  fieihly  temptations* 
*•  for  it. is  againft  the  recordb     rl  hy  lion  is  a. good  lion.; 
*:  h-  roareth  loud,  and  is  heard  a  great  way,,  even  unto 

*  the  fi.nk.of  Babylon;  fqr  the  fcarlet  whore  is  governed 

*  by  the  voice  of  thy  lion.     Look  on  his  order. 

"  Rome,  July  8,  1-713.  A  placard  is  pubUfhad  heEer 
*'  forbidding  women  of  whatfoever  quality,  to  go  with, 
**  jiaked  breafts ;  and  the  priefts  are  ordered  not  to  ad- 
*;  mit  the  trajilgreiTors  of  this  law  to  confeflion,  nor  to 
"  communion,  aeither  are  they  to.  enter  the  cathedrals,/ 
**  under  fey  ere  penalties." 

*  Thefe  lines  are  faithfully  copied  from  the  nightly 

*  Pa£er»  w^  tm's  title  written,  over  it,  "  The  Evening; 

"  Poit, 
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Poll,  from  Saturday  July  the  i8th,  to  Tuefday  July 

the  21  ft." 

*  Seeing  thy  lion  is  obeyed  at  this  diftance,  we.  hope 
the  foolifh  women  in  thy  own  country  will  Men  to- 
thy  admonitions.  Othervvife  thou  art'  defired  to 
make  him  flill  roar  till  all  the  beafts  of  the  foreft  fhall 
tremble.  I  mult  again  repeat  unto  thee,  friend  Neftorr 
the  whole  brotherhood  have  great  hopes  of  thee,  and 
exped  to  fee  thee  fo  infpired  with  the  light,  as  thou  ( 
mayefl  fpeedily  become  a  great  preacher  of  the  word* 
I  wilh  it  heartily. 

Thine, 

in  every  thing  chat  is  praiie;  worthy, 
Tomrs  Coffee- houfc,  in  Birch  in -lanr, 

the  23d  day  of  the  month  called  ^QU  TREM;BLE. 

It  happens  very  odly  that  the  pope  and  I  mould  have 
the  fame  thoughts  much  about  the  fame  time.  My  ene 
mies  will  be  apt  to  fay,  that  we  hold  a  correfppndenc£ 
together,  and  ad  by  concert  in  this  matter.  Let  that  be 
as  it  will,  I  fhall  not  be  afhamed  to  join  with  his  holi- 
nefs  in  thofe  particulars  which  are  indifferent  between  us, 
efpecially  when  it  it,  for  the  reformation  of  the  finer  half 
of  mankind.  We  are  both  of  us  about  the  fame  ager 
and  conficTer  this  falhion  in  the  fame  view.  1  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  abl,e  to  refill  his  bull  and  my  lion,  I  am 
only  afraid  that  our  ladies  will  take  occafion  from  hence 
to  iho\v  their  zeal  for  the  proteilant  religion,  and  pretend 
to  expofe  their  naked  boloms  only  in  oppofitipn  to  pa 
pery/ 
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N°  117.       SATURDAY,  July  25. 

Cura  pii  diis  funt OVID.  Met.  1.  8.  v.  724*' 

The  good  are  heav'n's  peculiar  care. 

LOOKING  over  the  late  edition  of  Monfieur 
Boileau's  works,  I  was  very  much  pleafed  with 
the  article  which  he  has  added  to  his  notes  on  the  tranf- 
lation  of  Longinus.  He  there  tells  us,  that  the  fublime 
in  writing  rifes  either  from  the  noblenefs  of  the  thought, 
the  magnificence  of  the  words,  or  the  harmonious  and 
lively  turn  of  the  phrafe,  and  that  the  perfect  fublime 
arifes  from  all  thefe  three  in  conjunction  together.  He 
produces  an  inftance  of  this  perfect  fublime  in  four  verfes 
from  the  Athalia  of  Monfieur^Racine.  When  Abner,  one 
of  the  chief  officers  of  the  court,  reprefents  to  Joad  the 
high  prieft,  that  the  queen  was  incenfed  againft  him,  the 
high-prieft,  not  in  the  leaft  terrified  at  the  news,  returns 
this  anfwer. 

Celui  qui  met  un  frein  a  la  fureur  des  flots, 

S$ait  auffi  des  medians  arreter  les  complots. 

Soumis  avec  refpect  a  fa  volonte  fainte. 

Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  &  n'ai  point  d'autre  crainte, 

"  He  who  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  fea,  knows  alfo  how 
**  to  check  the  defigns  of  the  ungodly.  I  fubmit  myfelf 
"  jwith  reverence  to  his  holy  will.  O  Abner,  I  fear  my 
"  f^jod,  and  I  fear  none  but  him."  Such  a  thought  gives 
notefs  a  fublimity  to  human  nature,  than  it  does  to  good 
writing.  This  religious  fear,  when  it  is  produced  by  juft 
apprehenfions  of  a  divine  power,  naturally  overlooks  all 
human  greatnefs  that  ftands  in  competition  with  it,  and 
extinguimes  every  other  terror  that  can  fettle  itfelf  in  the 
heart  of  man  ;  it  leffens  and  contracts  the  figure  of  the 
moft  exalted  perfon :  it  difarms  the  tyrant  and  executio 
ner,  and  reprefents  to  our  minds  the  moft  enraged  and  the 
moil  powerful  as  altogether  harmlefs  and  impotent. 

There 
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There  is  no  true  fortitude  which  is  not  founded  upon 
this  fear,  as  there  is  no  other  principle  of  fo  fettled  and 
fixed  a  nature.  Courage  that  grows  from  conftitution  ve 
ry  often  forfakes  a  man  when  he  has  occafion  for  it ;  and 
when  it  is  only  a  kind  of  inftinct  in  the  foul,  breaks  out 
on  all  occafions  without  judgment  or  difcretion.  That 
courage  which  proceeds  from  the  fenfo  of  our  duty,  and 
from  the  fear  of  offending  him  that  made  us,  a&s  al 
ways  in  an  uniform  manner,  and  according  to  the  dic 
tates  of  right  reafon. 

What  can  the  man  fear,  who  takes  care  in  all  his 
actions  to  pleafe  a  Being  that  is  omnipotent  ?  A  Being 
who  is  able  to  crufh  all  his  adverfaries  ?  A  Being  that 
can  divert  any  misfortune  from  befalling  him,  or  turn 
any  fuch  misfortune  to  his  advantage  ?  The  pcrfbn 
who  lives  with  this  conftant  and  habitual  regard  to  the 
great  fuperintendant  of  the  world,  is  indeed  fure  that 
no  real  evil  can  come  into  his  lot.  Bleflings  may  appear 
under  the  fhape  of  pains,  lofTes  and  difappoiiitments, 
but  let  him  have  patience,  and  he  will  fee  them  in  their 
proper  figures.  Dangers  may  threaten  him,  but  he  may 
reft  fatisfied  that  they  will  either  not  reach  him,  or  that, 
if  they  do,  they  will  be  the  inftruments  of  good  to  him. 
In  fhort,  he  may  look  upon  all  crofles  and  accidents, 
fufferings  and  afflictions,  as  means  which  are  made  ufe 
of  to  bring  him  to  happinefs.  This  is  even  the  worft 
of  that  man's  condition  whofe  mind  is  pofTeffed  with 
the  habitual  fear  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking.  But  it 
very  often  happens,  that  thofe  which  appear  evils  in  our 
own  eyes,  appear  alfo  as  fuch  to  him  who  has  human 
nature  under  his  care,  in  which  cafe  they  are  certainly 
averted  from  the  perfon  \vho  has  made  himfelf,  by  this 
virtue,  an  objeft  of  divine  favour.  Hiltories  are  full 
of  inftances  of  this  nature,  where  men  of  virtue  have 
had  extraordinary  efcapes  out  of  fuch  dangers  as  have 
inclofed  them,  and  which  have  feemed  inevitable. 

There  is  no  example  of  this  kind  in  pagan  hiflory 
which  more  pleafes  me  than  that  which  is  recorded 
in  the  life  of  Timoleon.  This  extraordinary  man  was 
famous  for  referring  all  his  fuccefles  to  providence. 
Cornelius  Nepos  acquaints  us  that  he  had  in  his  houfe  a 

private 
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private  chapel  in  which  he  ufed  to  pay  his  devotions  to     j 
the   goddefs   who  reprefented  providence   among   the 
heathens.    I  think  no  man  was  ever  more  diilinguimed, 
by  the  deity  whom  he  blindly  worfhipped,   than  the 

treat  perfon  I  am  fpeaking  of  in  feveral  occurrences  of 
is  life,  but  particularly  in  the  following  one  which  I 
mail  relate  out  of  Plutarch. 

Three  perfons  had  entered  into  a  confpiracy  to  af- 
faffinate  Timoleon  as  he  was  offering  up  his  devotions 

in  a  certain  temple.  In  order  to  it  they  took  their  fe 
veral  Hands  in  the  mofl  convenient  places  for  their  pur- 
pofe.  As  they  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  put 
their  dcfign  in  execution,  a  ftranger  having  obferved 

'  one  of  the  confpirators,  fell  upon  him  and  Hew  him. 
Upon  which  the  other  two,  thinking  their  plot  had  been 
diicovered,  threw  themfelves  at  Timoleon's  feet,  and  con- 
fefTed  the  whole  matter.  This  flranger,  upon  exami 
nation,  was  round  to  have  underilood  nothing  of  the  , 
intended  aflaflmation,  but  having  feveral  years  before 
had  a  brother  killed  by  the  confpirator,  whom  he  here 
put  to  death,  and  having  till  now  fought  in  vain  for  an 
opportunity  of  revenge,  he  chanced  to  meet  the  mur 
derer  in  the  temple,,  who  had  planted  himfelf  there  for 
the  above-mentioned,  purpofe.  Plutarch  cannot  forbear 
on  this  occafion,  fpeaking  with  a  kind  of  rapture  on  the 
fchemes  of  providence,  which,  in  this  particular,  had 
fo  contrived  Jt,  that  the  ftranger  mould,  for  fo  great  a 
fpace  of  time,  be  debarred  the  means  of  doing  juftice 
to  his  brother,  till*  by  the  fame  blow  that  revenged  the 
death  of  one  innocent  man,  he  preferved  the  life  of 
another. 

For  my  own  part,  I;  cannot  wonder  that  a  man 
of  Timoleon's  religion  fhould  have  his  intrepidity  and 
firmnefs  of  mind,  or  that  he  mould  be  diftinguimed  by 
fucli.  a  deliverance  as  I.  hay.e  here  related..  {£* 


MONDAY, 
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N°  118.  MONDAY,  July  27. 

_- Largitor  ingeni 

Venter PERS.  Prol.  v.  lo# 

Witty  want*  DRYDEN, 

I  AM  very  well  pleafed  to  find  tnat  my  lion,  has  given 
fuch  univerfal  content  to  all  that  have  feen  him.  He 
has  had  a  greater  number  of  vifitants  than  any  of  his 
brotherhood  in  the  Tower.  I  this  morning  examined 
his  maw,  where  among  much  other  food  I  found  the 
following  delicious  morfHs, 

To  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,  Efq; 
Mr.  GUARDIAN,, 

c  T  AM  a  daily  perufer  of  your  papers.  I  have  read: 
'  JL  over  and  over  your  difcourfe  concerning  the  Tucker  * 
.*  as  likewife  your  paper  of  Thurfday  the  » 6th  inftant,  ifL 
'  which  you  fay  it  is  your  intention  to  keep  a  watchful 
'  eye  over  every  part  of  the  female  fex,  and  to  regulate 

*  them  from  head  to  foot.     Nowy  'Sir^  being  by  pro- 
'  feffion  a  mantua-maker,.  who  am  employed  by  the^ 
*•  moft  fafhionable  ladies  about  town,  I  am  admitted  to 
*•  them  freely  at  all  hours,,  and  feeing  them  both  drefl  and 

*  undreft,  I  think   there  is  no  perfon  better  qualified. 
*•  than  myfelf  to  ferve  you  (if  your  honour  pleafes)  in 
'  the  nature  of  a  Lionels.     I  am  in  the  whole  fecret  of 

*  their  fafhion,  and  if  you  think  fit  to  entertain  me  in 

*  this  character,    I   will   have   a   conftant   watch   over 
'  them,,  and  doubt  not  I  (hall  fend  you  from,  time  to  time 

*  fuch  private  intelligence  as  you.  will  find  of  ufe  to  you. 
*•  in  your  future  papers. 

'  SIR,  this  being  a  new  proposal,  I  hope  you  wilt 
*•  not  let  me  lofe  the  benefit  of  it;  but  that  you  will  firft 
*•  hear  me  roar  before  you  treat  with  any  body  elfe.  As  a 
'•  fample  of  my  intended  fervices,  I  give  you  this  timely 

*  notice  of  an  improvement  #011  will  ihortly  fee  in  the 
*•  expofing  of  the  female  cheft,  which  in  defiance  of  youc 

*  gravity  is  going  to  be  uncovered  yet  more  and  more  ;. 
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fo  that,  to  tell  you  truly,  Mr.  IRONSIDE,  lam  in  fome 
fear  left  my  profcflion  fhould  in  a  little  time  become 
wholly  unneceffary.  I '  muft  here  explain  to  you  a 
{mail  covering,  if  I  may  call  it  fo,  or  rather  an  orna 
ment  for  the  neck,  which  you  have  not  yet  taken 
notice  of.  This  confifts  of  a  narrow  lace,  or  a  fmall 
fkirt  of  fine  ruffled  linen,  which  runs  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  flays  before,  and  crofles  the  breads,  with 
out  rifmg  to  the  moulders  ;  and  being  as  it  were  a  part 
of  the  tucker,  yet  kept  in  ufe,  is  therefore  by  a  par 
ticular  name  called  the  modefty-piece.  Now,  Sir, 
what  I  have  to  communicate  to  you  at  prefent  is,  that 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  dripping  ladies,  in  which 
were  prefent  feveral  eminent  toatfs  and  beauties,  it 
was  refolved  for  the  future  to  lay  the  modetty-piece 
wholly  afide.  It  is  intended  at  the  fame  time  to  lower 
the  flays  confiderably  before,  and  nothing  but  the  un- 
fettled  weather  has  hindered  this  defign  from  being 
already  put  in  execution.  Some  few  indeed  objected  to 
this  lail  improvement,  but  were  overruled  by  the  reft, 
who  alledged  it  was  their  intention,  as  they  ingeniouf- 
ly  expreifed  it,  to  level  their  breafl- works  intirely,  and 
to  trud  to  no  defence  but  their  own  virtue. 

I  am,  SIR, 

(if  you  pleafe)  your  fecret  fervant, 

LEONILLA  FIGLEAF, 
Dear  Sir, 

AS  by  name,  and  duty  bound,  I  yellerday  brought 
in  a  prey  of  paper  for  my  patron's  dinner ;  but  by 
the  forvvardnefs  or  his  paws  he  feemed  ready  to  put 
it  into  his  own  mouth,  which  does  not  enough  refem- 
ble  its  prototypes,  whofe  throats  are  open  fepulchres. 
I  aflure  you,  Sir,  unlefs  lie  gapes  wider  he  will  fooner 
be  felt  than  heard.  Witnefs  my  hand, 

JACKALL, 

To  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,  Efq; 
Sage  NESTOR, 

LIONS  being  efteemed  by  natural  ids,  the  mod  ge 
nerous  of  beads,  the  noble  and  majeftick  ap 
pearance  they  make  in  poetry,  wherein  they  Ib  often 
3  '  reprefent 
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reprefent  the  hero  himfelf,  made  me  always  think  that 
name  very  ill  applied  to  a  profligate  fetofmen,  at 
prefent  going  about  feeking  whom  to  devour  :  And 
though  I  cannot  but  acquiefce  in  your  account  of  the 
derivation  of  that  title  to  them,  it  is  with  great  fa- 
tisfadlion  I  hear  you  are  about  to  reftore  them  to  their 
former  dignity,  by  producing  one  of  that  fpecies  fo 
public-fpirited,  as  to  roar  for  reformation  of  man 
ners.  I  will  roar  (fays  the  clown  in  Shakefpear)  that 
it  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me ;  I  will 
roar,  that  I  will  make  the  duke  fay,  Let  him  roar 
again,  let  him  roar  again.  Such  luccefs,  and  fuch 
applaufe  I  do  not  queition  but  your  lion  will  meet 
with,  whilft,  like  that  ofSamfon,  his  ftrength  mall 
bring  forth  fweetnefs,  and  his  entrails  abound  with 
honey. 

*  At  the  fame  time  that  I  congratulate  with  the  re 
public  of  beafts  upon  this  honour  done  to  their  king, 
I  muft  condole  with  us  poor  mortals,  who  by  diftance 
of  place  are  rendered  incapable  of  paying  our  refpeds 
to  him,  with  the  fame  ailiduity  as  thofe  who  are  uftier- 
ed  into  his  prefence  by  the  difcreet  Mr.  Button.  Upon 
this  account,  Mr.  Ironfide,  I  am  become  a  fuitor  to 
you,  to  conftitute  an  out-riding  lion ;  or  if  you 
pleafe,  a  jackall  or  two,  to  receive  and  remit  our  ho 
mage  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  is  hitherto  pro 
vided.  As  it  is,  our  tenders  of  duty  every  now  and 
then  mifcarry  by  the  way  ;  at  leaft  the  natural  felf- 
love  that  makes  us  unwilling  to  think  any  thing  that 
comes  from  us  worthy  of  contempt,  incline  us  to  be 
lieve  fo.  Methinks  it  were  likewife  neceflary  to  fpe- 
cify,  by  what  means  a  prefent  from  a  fair  hand  may 
reach  his  bridled  majefty,  the  place  of  his  refidence 
being  very  unfit  for  a  lady's  perfonal  appearance. 

J  am  your  molt  conftant  reader, 

and  admirer, 

N.  R. 
Dear 
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Dear  NESTOR, 

'  T  T  is  a  well  known  proverb  in  a  certain  part  of  this 
'  L  kingdom,  «•  Love  me,  love  my  dog;"  and  I  hope 
4  you  will  take  it  as  a  mark  of  my  refpeft  for  your  per- 
«  fon  that  J  here  bring  a  bit  for  your  lion.'  **** 

What  follows  being  fecret  hiitory,  it  will  be  printed 
in  other  papers  ;  wherein  the  lion  will  publilh  his  pri 
vate  intelligence.  C3" 
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--- --poetarum  veniet  manus,  auxilio  quas 

"    Sit  mihi HOR.  Sat.  4.  i.  I.  v.  141. 

A  band  of  poets  to  my  aid  I'll  call,  CREECH* 

THERE  is  nothing  which  more  fhows  the  want 
of  tafte  and  difcernment  in  a  writer  than  the 
decrying  of  any  author  in  grofs,  efpecially  of  an  au 
thor  who  has  been  the  admiration  of  multitudes,  an4 
that  too  in  feveral  ages  of  the  world.  This,  however^ 
is  the  general  practice  of  all  illiterate  and  iradiftiagiiifh.- 
ing  criticks.  Becauie,  Homer  and  Virgil  and  Sophocles 
have  been  commended  by  the  learned  of  all  times,  every 
fcribler  who  has  no  relifh  of  their  beauties,  gives  him- 
felf  an  air  of  rapture  when  he  fpeaks  of  them.  But  as 
he  praifes  thefe  he  knows  not  why,  there  are  others 
whom  he  depreciates  with  the  fame  vehemence  and 
upon  the  fame  account.  We  may  fee  after  what  a  dif 
ferent  manner  Strada  proceeds  in  his  judgment  on  the 
Latin  poets  ;  for  I  intend  to  publim,  in  this  paper,  a 
continuation  of  that  prolufion  which  was  the  fubjeft  of 
the  laft  Thurfday.  1  mail  therefore  give  my  reader  a 
ihort  account  in  prole  of  every  poem  which  was  pro 
duced  in  the  learned  aftembly  there  defcribed  :  and  if 
he  is  thoroughly  couverfant  in  the  works  of  thofe  antient 
authors,  he  will  fee  with  how  much  judgment  every 
fubjeft  is  adapted  to  the  poet  who  makes  ufe  of  it,  and 
**  with 
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with  how  much  delicacy  every  particular  poet's  way  of 
writing  is  characterifed  in  the  cenfure  that  is  patted  upon 
it.  Lucan's  reprefentative  was  the  firft  who  recited  be 
fore  that  auguft  aflembly.  As  Lucan  was  a  Spaniard, 
his  poem  does  honour  to  that  nation,  which  at  the  fame 
time  makes  the  romantic  bravery,  in  the  hero  of  it  more 
probable. 

Alphonfo  was  the  governor  of  a  town  inverted  by 
the  Moors.  During  the  blockade  they  made  his  only 
.fon  their  prifoner,  whom  they  brought  before  the  walls,, 
and  expofcd  to  his  father's  fight,  threatening  to  put  him 
to  death,  if  he  did  not  immediately  give  up  the  town. 
The  father  tells  them  if  he  had  an  hundred  fons  he  would 
rather  fee  them  all  perim,  than  do  an  ill  adlion,  or  be 
tray  his  country.  But,  .fays  he,  if  you  take  a  pleafure 
in  deftroying  the  innocent,  you  may  do  it  if  you  pleafe  : 
Behold  a  fword  for  your  purpofe.  Upon  which  he  threw 
his  fword  from  the  wail,  returned  to  his  paUce,  and 
was  able,  at  fuch  a  juncture,  to  fit  down  to  the  repaft* 
which  was  prepared  for  him.  He  was  foon  raifed  by 
the  fhouts  of  the  enemy,  and  the  cries  of  the  belieged.. 
Upon  returning  again  to  the  walls,  he  faw  his  fon  lying 
in  the,  pangs  of  death;  but,  far  from  betraying  any 
weaknefs  at  fuch  a  fpe&acle,  .he  upbraids  his  friends 
for  their  fbrrow,  and  returns,  to  nniih  his  repaft. 

Upon  the  recital  of  this  itory,  which  is  exquifitely 
drawn  up  in  Lucan's  fpirit  and  language,  the  whole 
aflembly  declared  their  opinion  of  Lucan  in  a  confufed 
murmur.  The  poem  was  praifed  or  cenfured  according 
to  the  prejudices  which  every  onq  had  conceived  in  fa-' 
vour  or  difadvantage  of  the  author.  Thefe  were  fo  very 
great,  that  forne  had  placed  him  in  their  opinions  above 
the  highelt,  and  others  beneath  the  loweit  of  tl\e  Latin 
poets.  Moft  of  them  however  agreed,  that  Lucan's  ge 
nius  was  wonderfully  great,  but  at  the  fame  time  too- 
haughty  and  headltrong  to  be  governed  by  art,  and 
that  his  ftile  was  like  his  genius,  learned,  bold  and 
lively,  but  withal  too  tragical  and  bluftering.  la,  a 
word,  that  he  chofe  rather  a  great  than  a  juit  reputa 
tion  ;  to  which  they  added,  that  he  was  the  firft  of  the 
Latin  poets  who  deviated  from  the  purity  of  the  Roman 
language. 
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The  reprefentative-  of  Lucretius  told  the  a/Terribly, 
that  they  ihould  foon  be  fenfible  of  the  difference  be 
tween  a  poet  who  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  a  ftranger 
who  had  been  adopted  into  it :  After  which  he  entered 
upon  his  fubjecl,  which  I  find  exhibited  to  my  hand 
in  a  fpeculation  of  one  of  my  predeccfibrs. 

Strada,  in   the  perfon  of  Lucretius,  gives  an  account 
of  a  chimerical  correfpondence  between   two    friends, 
by   the  help  of  a   certain  loadftone,  which  had  fuch  a 
virtue  in  it,  that  if  it  touched  twofeveral  needles,  when 
one  of  the  needles  fo  touched  began  to  move,  the  other, 
though  at  never  fo  great  a  diftance,  moved  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  the  fame  manner.     He  tells  us,  that  two 
friends,    being  each  of  them  pofleft  of  one   of  thefe 
needles,  make   a  kind  of  dial-plate,  infcribing  it  with 
the '  four  and  twenty  letters,    in  the   fame  manner  as 
the   hours  of  the  day   are  marked  upon  the  ordinary 
dial-plate.     Then  they  fixed  one  of  the  ntedles  on  each 
of  thefe  plates  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  could  move  round 
without  impediment,  fo  as  to  touch  any  of  the  four  and 
twenty  letters.     Upon   their   feparating  from  one  ano 
ther  into  diftant  countries,    they  agreed  to   withdraw 
themfelves   punctually   into    their  clofets  at  a  certain, 
hour  of  the   day,  and  to  converfe  with  one  another  by 
means  of  this  their  invention.     Accordingly,  when  they 
were  fome  hundred  miles  afunder,  each  of  them  fhut 
himfelf  up  in  his  clofet  at  the  time  appointed,  and  im 
mediately  caft  his  eyes  upon  his  dial-plate.     If  he  had 
a  mind  to  write  any  thing  to  his  friend,  he  directed  his 
needle  to  every  letter  that  formed  the  words  which  he 
had  occafion  for,  making  a  little  paufe   at  the  end  of 
every  word  or  fentence  to  avoid  confufion.     The  friend, 
in    the  mean  while,    faw  his  own   fympathetic  needle 
moving  of  itfelf  to  every  letter,  which  that  of  his  cor- 
refpondent  pointed  at  :     By  this  means  they  talked  to 
gether  acrofs  a  whole  continent,    and  conveyed   their 
thoughts   to  one  another  in  an  inftant   over  cities  or 
mountains,  feas  or  defarts. 

The  whole  audience  were  pleafed  with  the  artifice 
of  the  poet  who  reprefented  Lucretius,  obferving  ver) 
well  how  he  had  laid  afleep  their  attention  to  the  fim- 
plicity  of  his  ilile  in  fome  verfes,  and  to  the  want  o 

harmony 
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harmony  in  others,  by  fixing  their  minds  to  the  novelty 
of  his  fubjeft,  and  to  the  experiment  which  he  related. 
Without  fuch  an  artifice  they  were  of  opinion  that  no 
thing  would  have   founded  more    harfh  than   Lucre - 
tius's  di&ion  and  numbers.     But  it  was  plain  that  the 
more  learned  part  of  the  afiembly  were  quite  of  another 
mind.     Thefe  allowed  that  it  was  peculiar  to  Lucretius 
above  all  other  poets,  to  be  always  doing  or  teaching 
fomething,  that  no  other  ftile  was  fo  proper  to  teach  in, 
or  gave  a  greater  pleafure  to  thofe  who  had  a  true  reliih 
for  the  Roman  tongue.     They  added  further,  that  if 
Lucretius  had  not  been  embarraffed  with  the  difficulty  of 
his  matter,  and  a  little  led  away  by  an  affedation  of  an 
tiquity,  there  could  not  have  been  any  thing  more  per 
fect  than  his  poem. 

Claudian  fucceeded  Lucretius,  having  choien  for  his 
fttbje6l  the  famous  conteit  between  the  nightingale  and 
the  lutanift,  which  every  one  is  acquainted  with,  efpe- 
cially  fmce  Mr.  Philips  has  fo  finely  improved  that  hint 
in  one  of  his  paftorals. 

He  had  no  foone'r  finifhed  but  the  aflembly  rung  with 
acclamations  made  in  his  praife.  His  firft  beauty,  which 
every  one  owned,  was  the  great  clearnefs  and  perfpi- 
cuity  which  appeared  in  the  plan  of  his  poem.  Others 
were  wonderfully  charmed  with  the  fmoothnefs  of  his 
verfe,  and  the  flowing  of  his  numbers,  in  which  there 
were  none  of  thofe  elifions  and  cuttings  off  fo  frequent 
in  the  works  of  other  poets.  There  were  feveral  how 
ever  of  a  more  refined  judgment,  who  ridiculed  that 
infufion  of  foreign  phrafes  with  which  he  had  corrupted 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  fpoke  with  contempt  of  the 
equability  of  his  numbers  that  cloyed  and  fatiated  the 
ear  for  want  of  variety  :  To  which  they  likewifo  added, 
a  frequent  and  unfeafonable  affectation  of  appearing 
ibnorous  and  fublime. 

The  fequel  of  this  prolufion  mall  be  the  work  of 
another  day. 


WEDNESDAY 
> 
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Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 

In  woman,  than  to  ttudy  houfhold  gotod, 

And  good  werks  in  her  hulband  to  promote.       MILTON. 

A  Bit  for  die  LION. 

S  I  R> 

AS  foon  as  you  have  fet  up  your  unicorn-,  there  i3 
no  queftion  but  the  ladies  will  make  him  pufti 
very  furioufly  at  the  men  ;  for  which  realbn  I  think  it 
is  good  to  be  beforehand  with  them,  and  make  the  lion 
roar  aloud  at  female  irregularities.  Among  thefe,  I 
wonder  how  their  gaming  has  fo  long  efcaped  your 
notice.  You  who  converfe  with  the  fober  family  of 
the  Lizards,  are  perhaps  a  flranger  to  thefe  virago's  $ 
but  what  would  you  fay,  mould  you  fee  the  Sparkler 
making  her  elbow  for  a  whole  night  together,  and 
thumping  the  table  with  a  dice-box  ?  Or  how  would 
you  like  to  hear  the  good  widow-lady  herfelf  return 
ing  to  her  houfe  at  midnight,  and  alarming  the  whole 
ftreet  with  a  moft  enormous  rap,  after  having  fat  up 
till  that  time  at  Crimp  or  Ombre  ?  Sir,  I  am  the  hut- 
band  of  one  of  thefe  female  gamefters,  and  a  great 
lofer  by  it  both  in  my  reft  and  -my  pocket.  As  my 
wife  reads  your  papers,  one  upon  this  fubjeft  might 
be  of  ufe  both  to  her,  and 

'  Your  humble  fervant.* 

I  mould  ill  deferve  the  name  of  Guardian,  did  I  not 
caution  all  my  fair  wards  againft  a  practice  which  when 
it  runs  to  excefs,  is  the  inoft  fliameful,  but  one,  that  the 
female  world  can  fall  into.  The  ill  confequences  of  it 
are  more  than  can  be  contained  in  this  paper.  How 
ever,  that  I  may  proceed  in  method,  I  mall  confider 
them.  Firft,  as  they  relate  to  the  mind.  Secondly,  as 
they  relate  to  the  body. 

4  Could 
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Could  we  look  into  the  mind  of  a  female  gamefter, 
we  mould  fee  it  full  of  nothing  but  trumps  and  matta* 
dores.  Her  {lumbers  are  haunted  with  kings,  queens 
and  knaves.  The  day  lies  heavy  upon  her  til]  the  play- 
feafon  returns,  when  for  half  a  dozen  hours  together  all 
her  faculties  are  employed  in  muffling,  cutting,  deal 
ing,  and  forting  out  a  pack  of  cards,  and  no  ideas  to  be 
diicovered  in  a  Ibul  which  calls  itfelf  rational,  excepting 
tittle  fquare  figures  of  painted  and  fpotted  paper.  Was 
the  underftanding,  that  divine  part  in  our  compofltion, 
given  for  fuch  an  ufe  ?  Js  it  thus  that  we  improve  the 
greateft  talent  human  nature  is  endowed  with  ?  What 
would  a  fuperior  being  think,  were  he  mown  this  intel 
lect  ual  faculty  in  a  female  gamefter,  and  at  the  fame 
time  told,  that  it  was  by  this  me  was  diftinguimed  from 
brutes,  and  allied  to  angels  ? 

When  our  women  thus  fill  their  imaginations  with 
ips  and  counters,  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  ftory  1  have 
ately  heard  of  a  new-born  child  that  was  marked  with 
he  five  of  clubs. 

Their  pailions  fuffer  no  lefs  by  this  practice  than 
heir  underftandings  and  imaginations.  What  hope 
md  fear,  joy  and  anger,  fbrrow  and  difcontent  break 
Hit  all  at  once  in  a  fair  aflembly  upon  fb  noble  an  occa- 
lon  as  that  of  turning  up  a  card  ?  Who  can  confider 
without  a  fecret  indignation  that  all  thofe  affections  of 
:he  mind  which  mould  be  confecrated  to  their  children, 
iimbands  and  parents,  are  thus  vilely  proflituted  and 
hrown  away  upon  a  hand  at  Loo  ?  For  my  own  part, 
!  cannot  but  be  grieved  when  I  fee  a  fine  woman  fret- 
ing  and  bleeding  inwardly  from  fuch  trivial  motives  : 
When  i  behold  the  face  of  an  angel  agitated  and  difcom- 
Dofed  by  the  heart  of  a  fury. 

Our  minds  are  of  fuch  a  make,  that  they 'naturally 
ive  themfelves  up  to  every  diverfion  which  they  are 
nuch  accuftomed  to,  and  we  always  find  that  play,  when 
bllowed  with  afliduity,  engroffes  the  whole  woman. 
>he  quickly  grows  uneafy  in  her  own  family,  takes  but 
ittle  pleafiire  in  all  the  domeftic  innocent  endearments 
)f  life,  and  grows  more  fond  of  Pam,  than  of  her  huf- 
)and.  My  triend  Theophraftus,  the  beft  of  hulbands 
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and  of  fathers,  has  often  complained  t®  me,  witji  tear; 
in  his  eyes,  of  the  late  hours  he  is  forced  to  keep  if  he 
would  enjoy  his  wife's  converfation.  When  me  return: 
t®  me  with  joy  in  her  face,  it  does  not  arife,  fays  he 
from  the  fight  of  her  hufband,  but  from  the  good  lucl 
me  has  had  at  cards.  On  the  contrary,  fays  he,  if  fh< 
has  been  a  lofer  I  am  doubly  a  fufferer  by  it.  She  come 
home  out  of  humour,  is  angry  with  every  body,  dif 
pleafed  with  all  1  can  do  or  fay,  and  in  reality  for  nc 
other  reafon,  but  becaufe  me  has  been  throwing  awa] 
my  eftate.  What  charming  bed-fellows  and  companion 
for  life  are  men  likely  to  meet  with  that  choofe  thei 
wives  out  of  fuch  women  of  vogue  and  famion  ?  Wha 
a  race  of  worthies,  what  patriots,  what  heroes,  muft  w 
expect  from  mothers  of  this  make  ? 

I  come  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  ill  con(e 
quences  which  gaming  has  on  the  bodies  of  our  femal 
adventurers.  It  is  fo  ordered  that  almoft  every  thin; 
which  corrupts  the  foul  decays  the  body.  The  beautie 
of  the  face  and  mind  are  generally  deftroyed  by  th 
fame  means.  This  confideration  mould  have  a  particula 
weight  with  the  female  world,  who  were  defigned  t 
pleafe  the  eye  and  attract  the  regards  of  the  other  hal 
of  the  fpecies.  Now  there  is  nothing  that  wears  out 
fine  face  like  the  vigils  of  the  card-table,  and  thofe  cut 
ting  paffions  which  naturally  attend  them.  Hollow  eye: 
hagard  looks,  and  pale  complexions,  are  the  natun 
indications  of  a  female  gamefter.  Her  morning  fleer, 
are  not  able  to  repair  her  midnight  watchjngs.  1  ha\ 
known  a  woman  carried  off  half  dead  from  BafTette,  an 
have  many  a  time  grieved  to  fee  a  perfon  of  qualit 
gliding  by  me  in  her  chair  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morr 
ing,  and  looking  like  a  fpectre  amidft  a  glare  of  flam 
beaux.  In  fhort,  I  never  knew  a  thorough-paced  femal 
gamefter  hold  her  beauty  two  winters  together. 

But  there  is  ftill   another  cafe  in  which  the  body 
more  endangered  than  in  the  former.  All  play-debts  mu 
be  paid  in  fpecie,  or  by  an  equivalent.     The  man  th; 
plays  beyond  his  income  pawns  his  eftate ;  the  woma 
muft  find  out  fomething  elfe  to  mortgage,  when  her  pii 

mom 
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•noney  is  gone  :  The  hufband  has  his  lands  to  difpofe 
)f,  the  wife  her  perfon.  Now  when  the  female  body  is 
mce  dipped,  if  the  creditor  be  very  importunate,  I  leave 
ny  reader  to  confider  the  confequences.  £3" 
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Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus,  irasque  leonum. 

VIRG,  JQ&,  7.  v,  15. 

Hence  to  our  ear  the  roar  of  lions  came. 
Roarings  of  the  Lion, 

Old  NESTOR, 

EVER  fmce  the  firft  notice  you  gave  of  the  ere£5- 
on  of  that  ufeful  monument  of  yours  in  Button's 
coffee-honfe,   I  have  had  a  reftlefs  ambition  to  imi 
tate  the  renowned  London  Prentice,  and  boldly  ven 
ture  my  hand  down  the  throat  of  your  lion.     The 
fubjecl  of  this-  letter  is  a  relation  of  a  club  whereof 
I  am  member,    and  which  has  made  a  coafiderab'c 
noife  of  late,  1  mean  the  Silent  Club.    The  year  of  our 
inftitution  is  1694,  tha  number  of  members  twelve, 
and  the  place  of  our  meeting  is  Dumb's  Alley  in  Hoi- 
born.    We  look  upon  ourfelves  as  the  relicks  of  the  old 
Pythagoreans,  and  have  this  maxim  in  common  with, 
them,   which  is  the  foundation  of  our  defign,    that 
Talking  fpoils  company."     The  prefident  of  our  fo- 
ciety.is  one  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  owes 
that  bleffing  to  nature,  which  in  the  rell  of  us  is  owing 
to  induftry  alone.    I  find  upon  inquiry,  that  the  greater 
part  of  us  are  married  men,  and  fuch  whcfe  wives  are 
remarkably  loud  at  home.     Hither  we  fly  for  refuge, 
ind  enjoy  at  once  the  two  greateft  and  moft  valuable 
bleffings,  company  and  retirement.     When  that  emi 
nent  relation  of  yours,  the  Spectator,   puHSfhed  his 
weekly  papers,  and  gave  us  that  remarkable  account 
of  his  filence  (for  you  mull  know,  tho'  we  don't  read, 
VOL,  JI.  G  *  yet 
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'  yet  we  infpeft  all  fuch  ufeful  eflays)  we  feemed  unani- 
'  mous  to  invite  him  to  partake  our  fecrecy,  but  it  was 

*  unluckily   objected,  that  he  had  juil  then  publilhed  a 

*  difcourfe  of  his  at  his  own  club,  and  had  not  arrived  tQ 

*  that  happy  inactivity  of  the  tongue,  which  we  expected 

*  from  a  man  of  his  understanding,     You  will  wonder; 

*  perhaps,  how  we  managed  this  debate  ;  but  it  will  be 

*  eafily  accounted  for,  when   I   tell  you  that  our  fingers 

*  are  as  nimble,    and   as   infallible  interpreters  of  our 
e  thoughts,    as  other  mens  tongues  are  ;  yet  even  this 

*  mechanic  eloquence  is  only  allowed  upon   the  vveigh- 

*  tieit  occafions.     We  admire  the  wife  inftitutions  of  the 

*  Turks,  and  other  eaftern  nations,  where  all  commands 

*  are  performed  by  officious  mutes  ;  and  we  wonder  that 

*  the  polite  courts    of  Chriftendom  mould  come    fo  fai 
'  fhort  of  the  majefiy  of  barbarians.     Ben  Johnfon  has 
'  gained  an  eternal  reputation  among  us  by  his  play  cal 
'  -led  The  Silent  Woman.  Every  member  here  is  anothei 

*  Morofe  while  the  club  is  fitting,  but  at  home  may  talk 

*  as  much  and  as  fail  as   his    family  occaficns  require, 

*  without  breach  of  ftatute.     The  advantages  we  fine 
<  from  this  quaker-like  affembly  are  many.  We  confider 

*  that  the  underftanding  of  man  is    liable  to  miftakes 

*  and  his  will    fond    of    contradictions ;    that  difputes 
'  which  are  of  no  v/eight  in  themfelves,  are  often  verj 

*  confiderable  in  their  effeds.     The  difufe  of  the  tongw 

*  is    the  only  effectual  remedy  againft  thefe.     All  part] 

*  concerns,  all  private  fcandal,  all  infults  over  anothe 

*  man's  weaker  reafons,  mult  there    be  loit,  where  n< 

*  difputes  arife.     Another  advantage  which  follows  fron 

*  die  fiift  (and  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with)  is 

*  that  we   are  all  upon  the  fame  level  in   converfation 

*  A    wag  of  my  acquaintance  ufed  to  add  a  third,  viz 

*  that,  if  ever  we  do  debate,  we  are  fure  to  have  all  cu 
'  arguments   at  our  fingers  ends.     Of  all  Longinus's  re 
'  marks,  we-are  molt  enamoured  with  that  excellent  rni( 

*  (age,  where  he  mentions  Ajax's  filence  as  one  of  thi 

*  nobleft  inilances  of  the  fublime,  and  (if  you  will  alloy 
'  me  to  be  free  with  a  namefake  of  yours)  I  mould  thin! 

*  that  the  everlaiting  itory- teller,  Neitor,  .had  he  been  li 
«  kened  to  the  afs  initead  of  our  hero,  he  had  fufFerei 
4  lefs  by  the  companion. 

-'    *  I  hav 
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*  I  have  already  defcribed  the  praclice  and  feiitiments 
of  this  fooiety,  and  {hall  but  barely  mention  the;  re 
port  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  we  are  not  only- as 
mute  as  fifties,  but  that  v/e  drink  like  nfhcs  too  ; 
that  we  are  like  the  Welshman's  owl,  tho'  .we  do  not 
fmg,  we  pay  it  off  with  thinking.  Others  take  us  for 
an  aflembly,  of  difaffe&ed  perfons ;  nay,  their  zeal  to  the 
government  has  carried  them  fb  far  as  to  fend,  laft 
week,  a  party  of  conftables  to  furprize  us.  You 
may  eafily  imagine  how  exa&ly  we  reprefented  the 
Roman  fenators  of  old,  fitting  with  majeftic  filence, 
and  undaunted  at  the  approach  of  an  army  of  Gauls. 
If  you  approve  of  our  undertaking,  you  need  not  de 
clare  it  to  the  world  ;  your  iilence  ihall  be  interpreted 
as  confent  given  to  the  honourable  body  of  mutes, 
and  in  particular  to 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Ned  Mum.. 

P.  S.  '  We  have  had  but  one  word  {poken  fince  the 
foundation,  for  which  the  member  was  expelled  by-tlic 
old  Roman  cuftom  of  bending  back  the  thumb.  He 
had  juft  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Hochitet,  and 
being  too  impatient  to  communicate  his  joy,  was  un 
fortunately  betrayed  into  a  lapfus  linguae.  We  afted  on 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  Manlius,  and  tho'  we  ap 
proved  of  the  caufe  of  his  error  as  juft,  we  condemned 
<  the  effecl  as  a  manifefl.  violation  of  his  duty. 

I  never  could  have  thought  a  dumb  man  would  have 
roared  fo  well  out  of  my  lion's  mouth.  My  next  pretty 
correfpondent,  like  Shakefpear's  lion  in  Fyramus  and 
Thifbe,  roars  as  it  were  any  nightingale. 

Mr.  IRONSIDE,  July  28,  1713. 

I  Was  afraid  at  ftrft  you  were  only  in  jeft,  and  had  a 
mind  to  expofe  our  nakednefs  for  the  diveffion  oY 
the  town  ;  but  fince  I  fee  that  you  are  in  good  earner!, 
and   have  infallibility  of  your  fide,  I  cannot  forbear 
returning  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  care  you  take  of 
us,  having  a  friend  who  has  promiied  me  to  give  my 
letters  to  the  lion,    till    we    can   communicate  -our 
thoughts  to  you  through  our  own    proper    vehicle. 
G  2 
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Now  you  mud  know,  dear  fir,  that  if  you  do  not  take 
care  to  fupprefs  this  exorbitant  growth  of  the  female 
cheft,  all  that  is  left  of  my  waite  muft  inevitably 
perifh.  It  is  at  this  time  reduced  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches,-  by  what  I  have  already  made  over  to  my  neck. 
But  if  the  ftripping  defign  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Fig- 
leaf  ycfterday,  ihculd  take  effect,  fir,  I  dread  to 
think  what  it  will  come  to.  In  fhort,  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  my  girdle  and  all  mull  go.  This  is  the 
naked  truth  of  the  matter.  Hr.ve  pity  on  me  then, 
my  dear  Guardian,  and  preferve  me  from  being  fo  in 
humanly  expofed.  I  do  afiure  you  that  I  follow  your 
precepts  as  much  as  a  young  woman  can,  who  will 
live  in  the  world  without  being  laughed  at.  I  have 
no  hooped  petticoat,  and  when  I  am  a  matron  will 
wear  broad  tuckers  whether  you  fucceed  or  no.  If 
the  flying  project  takes,  I  intend  to  be  the  laft  in 
wings,  bdng  refolved  in  every  thing  to  behave  myfelf 
as  becomes 

Your  moil  obedient  ward. 


N°  122.       FRIDAY,   July  31. 

Nee  magis  exprefli  vultus  per  ahenea  figna. 

HOR.  Ep.  i.l,  i.  v.  248. 


I 


T  A  T  E  D. 


Not  with    furh  majefty,  fuch  bold  relief, 

The  forms  au gull,  ot  king,  or  conquVir.g  chief, 

E'er  iwell'd  on  marble.  POPE* 

TH  A  T  I  may  get  out  of  debt  with  the  .public 
as  fail  as  I  can,  i  mall  here  give  them  the  remain 
ing  £  art  of  S  trad  a's  criticifm  on  the  Latin  heroic  poets. 
&jy  readers  may  fee  the  whole  work  in  the  three  papers 
numbered  115,  119,  122.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  authors  tiitmfelves  cannot  but  be  pleafed  to 
fee  them  fo  juftly  reprefented  ;  and  as  for  thofe 

2  W.1O 
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who  have  never  perufed  the  original.?,  they  may  form  a 
judgment  of  them  from  f.:ch  accurate  and  entertaining1 
copies.  Ths  whole  piece  will  ihow  at  leafl  how  a  man  of 
genius  (and  none  elfe  mould  call  himfelf  a  critic)  can 
make  the  drieft  art  a  pleafing  amufement. 

The  Sequel  of  STR ADA'S   prclufion. 

The  poet  who  perforated  Ovid,  gives  an  account  of 
the  chryfo-magnct,  or  of  the  loaditone,  which  attrasfla 
gold,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  loaditone 
a  t:acls  iron.  The  author,  that  he  might  exprefs  Ovid's 
way  of  thinking,  derives  this  virtue  to  the  chryfo-magnet 
from  a  poetical  meramorphofis. 

As  I  was  fitting  by  a  well  (fays  he)  when  I  was  a 
boy,  my  ring  dropped  into  it,  when  immediately  my 
father  fattening  a  certain  ftone  to  the  end  of  a  iiiu,  let 
it  down  into  the  well.  It  no  fopner  touched  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  but  the  ring  leaped  up  from  the  bot 
tom,  and  clung  to  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  drew  it 
out  like  a  fim.  My  father  feeing  m?  wonder  at  the 
experiment,  "gave  me  the  following  account  of  it. 
When  Dcncaiion  and  Pyrrha  went  about  the  world  to 
repair  mankind  by  throwing  ftones  over  their  heads, 
the  men  who  rofe  from  them  differed  in  their  inclina 
tions  according  to  the  places  on  which  the  itones  fell. 
Thofe  which  fell  in  the  fields  became  plowmen  and 
fhepherds.  Thofe  which  fell  into  the  water  produced 
failors  and  fifhermen.  Thofe  that  fell  among  the  woods 
and  forelb  gave  birth  to  huntfmen.  Among  the  reft 
there  were  feveral  that  fell  upon  mountains  that  had 
mines  of  gold  and  lilver  in  them.  This  laft  race  of  mea 
immediately  betook  themfelves  to  the  fearch  of  thefe 
precious  metals  ;  but  nature  being  difpleafed  to  fee  her> 
felf  ranfacked,  withdrew  thefe  her  treafures  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  The  avarice  of  man  however  per- 
lifted  in  its  former  purfuits,  and  ranfacked  her  inmoit 
bowels  in  quell  of  the  riches  which  they  contained.  Na 
ture  feeing  herfelf  thus  plundered  by  a  fwarm  of  miners,, 
was  fo  highly  incenfed,  that  flie  fhook  the  whole  place 
with  an  earthquake,  and  buried  the  men  under  their  own 
works.  The  Stygian  flames,  which  lay  in  the  neigh- 
G  3  bourhood 
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bourhood  of  thefe  deep  mines,  broke  out  at  the  fame 
time  with  great  fury,  burning  up  the  whole  mafs  of  hu 
man  limbs  and  earth,  till  they  were  hardened  and  baked 
into  ftone.  The  human  bodies  that  were  delving  in 
iron  mines 'were  converted  into  thofe  common  loadftones 
which  attract  that  metal.  Thofe  which  were  in  fearch 
of  gold  became  chryfo-magnets,  and  ftill  keep  their 
former  avarice  in  their  prefent  (late  of  petrefadlion. 

Ovid  had  no  fooner  given  over  {peaking,  but  the 
alTembly  pronounced  their  opinions  of  him.  Several 
were  fo  taken  with  his  eafy  way  of  writing,  and  had 
fo  formed  their  taifes  upon  it,  that  they  had  no  relifh 
for  any  compofition  which  was  not  framed  in  the  Ovi- 
dian  manner.  A  great  many,  however,  were  of  a  con-i 
trary  opinion  ;  till  at  length  it  was  determined  by  a  plu 
rality  of  voices,  that  Ovid  highly  deferved  the  name 
of  a  witty  man,  but  that  his  language  was  vulgar  and 
trivial,  and  of  the  nature  of  thole  things  which  coft 
no  labour  in  the  invention,  but  are  ready  found  out 
to  a  man's  hand.  Jn  the  lafc  place,  they  all  agreed, 
that  the  greateft  objection  which  lay  againft  Ovid,  both 
as"  to  his  life  arid  writings,  vvas  his  having  too  much 
wit,  and  that  he  would  have' fucceeded  bettor  in* both, 
liad  he"  rather  checked  than  indulged  it.  Statins  Hood 
'  up  next  with  a  fwelling  and  haughty  air,  and  made  the 
following  (lory  the  fubjecl:  of  his  poem. 

A  German  and  a  Portuguefe,  when  Vienna  was  be- 
lieged,  having  had  frequent  contefls  of  rivalry,  were 
preparing  for  a  fingle  duel,  when  en  a  fudden  the  walls 
'were  attacked  by  the  enemy  Upon  this  both  the  Ger 
man  and  Portuguefe  confented  to  facrince  their  private 
refentments  to  the  public,  and  to  fee  who  could  figna- 
liz'e  himfelf  moft  upon  the  common  foe.  Each  of  them 
did  wonders  in  repelling  the  enemy  from  different  parts 
*  of  the  wall.  The  German  was  at  length  engaged  amidft 
a  whole  army  of  Turks,  till  his  left  arm  that  held  the 
ihield  was  unfortunately  lopped  off,  and  he  himfelf  fo 
itunned  with'  a  blow  he  had  received,  that  he  fell  down 
as  dead.  The  Portuguefe  feeing  die  condition  of  his 
rival,  very  gerierouily  flew  to  his  fuccour,  difperfed  the 
multitude  that  were  gathered  about  him,  ajid  fought 

over 
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over  him  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground.  In  the  mean 
while  the  German  recovered  from  his  'trance,  and  rofe 
up  to  the  affiilance  of  the  Portuguese,  who  a  little  after 
had  his  right  arm,  which  held  his  fword,  cut  off  by 
the  blow  of  a  fabre.  '  He  would  have  loft  his  life  at  the 
fame  time  by  a  fpear  which  was  aimed  at  his  back,  had 
not  the  German  {lain  the  perfon  who  was  aiming  at 
him.  Thvfe  two  competitors  for  fame  having  received 
fuch  mutual  obligations,  now  fought  in  conjunction,  and 
as  the  one  was  only  able  to  manage  the  'fword,  and  the 
other  a  mield,  made  up  but  one  warrior  betwixt  them. 
The  Portaguefe  covered  the  German-;  while  the  German 
dealt  deftrudlion  upon  the  enemy.  At  length  finding 
themfelves  faint  with  lofs  of  blood,  and  revolving  to  pe- 
riili  nobly,  they  advanced  to  the  moft  mattered  part  of 
the  wali,  and  threw  themfelves  down,  with  a  -huge 
fragment  of  it,  upon  the  heads  of  the  bcfiegers. 

When  Statius  ceafed,  the    old  factions  immediately 
broke  out  concerning   his  manner   of  writing.  *  Some 
gave  him  very  loud   acclamations,  fuch  as  he  had  re 
ceived  in  his  life-time,  declaring  him  the  only  man  who 
had   written   in  a   flile  which  was  truly  heroical,    and 
that  he   was  .abpve  all   others  ;  in  hjs  fame,  as  well  as  in 
his  diction.'    Others  cenuired  him  as  one  wife)  went  be 
yond  all  bounds  in  his  images  and  expreffions,  laughing 
at  the  cruelty   of  his  conceptions,  the  rumbling  of  his 
numbers,  and  the  dreadful  pomp  and  bombaft  of  his  ex 
preffions.     There  were,    however,  a  few   feleft  judges 
who  moderated  between  both  thefe   extremes,  and  pro 
nounced  upon   Statius,  that   there  appeared   in  his   ftile 
much  poetical  heat  and  fire,  but  withal  fo  much  fmoke 
as  fullied  the  brightness  of  it.     That  there  was  a  majefty 
in  his  verfe,  but   that    it  was  the  majeily  rather  of  a 
tyrant  than  of  a  king.     That  he  was   often  towering 
among  the  clouds,  but  often  met  with  the  fate  of  Icarus. 
In  a  word,  that    Statius  was  among    the    poets,  what 
Alexander   the  Great  is  among  heroes,  a  man  of  great 
virtues  and  of  great  faults. 

Virgil  was  the  laft  of  the  ancient  poets  who  pro 
duced  himfelf  upon  this  occafion.  His  fubjecl:  was  the 
ftory  of  Theutilla,  which  being  fo  near  that  of  Juditji 
in  all  its  circumftances,  and  at  the  fame  time  tranflated 

c  «v 
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.by  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  in  one  of  Mr.  Dryden's 
inifcellanies,  I  mall  here  give  no  further  account  of  it. 
When  he  had  done,  the  whole  aiTembly  declared  the 
works  of  this  great'  poet  a  iubjecl  rather  for  their  ad 
miration  than  for  their  applaufe,  and  that  if  any  thing 
was  wanting  in  Virgil's  poetry,  it  was  to  be  afcribed  to  a 
deficiency  in  the  art  itfelf,  and  net  in  the  genkis  of 
this  great  man.  There  were,  however,  forne  envious 
murmurs  and  detractions  heard  among  the  crowd,  as 
if  there  were  very  frequently  verfes  in  him  which  flagged 
or  wanted  fpirit,  and  were  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as 
faultlefs  than  beautiful.  But  thefe  injudicious  ceniures 
were  heard  with  a  general  indignation. 

I  need  not  obferve  to  my  learned  reader,  that  the 
foregoing  ilory  of  the  German  and  Portuguefe  is  almoft 
the  fame  in  every  particular  with  that  of  the  two  rival 
foldiers  in  Cse&r's  Commentaries.  This  prolufion  ends 
with  the  performance  of  an  Italian  poet  full  of  thofe 
liule  witticifms  and  conceits  which  have  infe&ed  the 
greateit  part  of  modern  poetry. 
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— Hie  murus  aheneus  efto, 

Nil  confcire  fibi — — — 

HOR.  Ep.  i.  J.  i.  v.  6ot 
IMITATED. 

True,  confcious  honour,  is  to  feel  no  fin  : 
He's  arm'd  without  that's  innocent  within  ; 
Be  this  thy  fcreen,  and  this  thy  wall  of  brafs. 

POPE. 

*  I  ^HERE  are  a  fort  of  knights-errant  in  the  world, 
JL      who,    quite   contrary   to   thofe  in  romance,  are 
perpetually  feeking  adventures  to    bring    virgins    into 
diih-efs,  and  to   ruin  innocence.     When  men  of  rank 
and  figure    pafs    away  their  lives  in  thefe  criminal  pur- 
iuits  and  practices,  they  ought  to  confider  that  they  ren 
der   themfelves  more   vile  and  despicable  than  any  in 
nocent 
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nocent  man  can  be,  whatever  low  flation  his  fortune 
or  birth  have  placed  him  in.  Title  and  anceihy  render 
a  good  man  more  illuilrious,  but  an  ill  one  more  con 
temptible. 

Thy  father's  merit  fets  thee  up  to  view, 

And  plants  thee  in  the  faireit  point  of  light, 

To  make  thy  virtues^  or  thy  faults,  conspicuous.  Cats. 

I  have  often  wondered,  that  thefe  deflourers  of  m- 
nocence,  though  dead  to  all  the  fentiments  of  virtue  and: 
honour,  are  not  retrained  by  compaiTion  and  huma 
nity.  To  bring  forrow,  confufion  and  infamy  into  a 
family,  to  wound  the  heart  cf  a  tender  pa~en*,  and 
ftain  the  life  of  a  poor  deluded  young  woman  with  a 
dishonour  that  can  never  be  wiped  off,  are  circumftan- 
ces  one  would  think  fufficient  to  check  die  moft  violent 
pailion  in  a  heart  which  has  the  leaft  tincture  of  pity 
and  good-nature.  Would  any  one  purchafe  v  the  grati 
fication  of  a  moment  at  fb  dear  a  rate  ?  and  entail  a.  fail 
ing  mifery  on  others,  for  fuch  a  transient  fatisfaftion  to 
himfelf;  nay,  for  a  farisfaclic  n  that  is  fure,  at  Comer. 
time  or  other,  to  be  followed  with  remorfe  ?  I  am  ltd 
to  the  fubjecT:  by  two  letters  whi:h  came  lately  to  my 
hands.  The  lait  of  them  is,  it  feems,  the  copy  of  one 
fent  by  a  mother  to  one  who  had  abuied  her  daughter  j. 
and  though  I  cannot  juflify  her  icntiments  at  the  latter 
end  of  it,  they  are  fuch  as  might  arife  in  a  mind  which< 
had  not  yet  recovered  its  temper  after  fo  great  a  pro 
vocation.  I  prefent  the  reader  with  it  as  I  received  it,, 
becaufe  I  think  it  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  affliction 
which  a  fond  parent  fuiFera  on  fuch  an  occafion.. 

SIR,  — fhire,  July,  17153, 

*  ^  I  ^  H  E  other  day  I  went  into  the  houie  of  one  of 

*  JL     mv  tenants,  whofe  wife   was  formerly  a  fer- 

*  vant  in  our  family,  and  (by  my  grandmother's  kind- 
'  nefs)  had  her  education  with  my   mother  from  her 
'  infancy  ;  fo  that  me  is  of  a  fpirit  and  underrtancjing 

*  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  of  her  own  rank.     I  found 

*  the  poor  woman   in  the  utmoft  diforder  of  mind  and 

*  attire,  drowned   in   tears,  and  reduced  to  a  condition 

G  5  «•  that 
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that  looked  rather  like  ftupidity  than  grief.  She  lean 
ed  upon  her  arm  over  a  table,  on  which  lay  a  letter 
folded  up  and  directed  to  a  certain  nobleman  very  fa 
mous  in  our  parts  for  low  intrigue,  (or  in  plainer  words) 
for  debauching  country  girls ;  in  which  number  is  the 
unfortunate  daughter  of  my  poor  tenant,  as  I  learn 
from  the  following  letter  written  by  her  mother.  I 
have  fent  you  here  a  copy  of  it,  which,  made  publick 
in  your  paper,  may  perhaps  furnifh  ufeful  reflexions  tc 
many  men  of  figure  and  quality,  who  indulge  them- 
feives  in  a  pj-fiion  which  they  poflefs  but  in  common 
with  the  vileil  part  of  mankind. 

My  Lord, 

AST  night  I  difcovered  the  injury  you  have 
done   to  my  daughter.      Heaven   knows  how 
"  long  and  piercing  a  torment  that  ihort-liv'd  ihamefu] 
"  pleafure  of  yours  mull  bring  upon  me ;    upon  me, 
.'•'  from  whom  you  never  received  any  offence.     This 
'"  confideration   alone    mould    have   deterred  a   noble 
'*  mind  from  fb  bafe  and  ungenerous  an  aft.    But,  alas ! 
*'  what  is  all  the  grief  that  muft  be  my  mare,  in  com- 
**  parifon  of  that,  with  which  you  have  requited  her  by 
"  whom  you  have  been  obliged?  Lofs  of  good  name, 
"  anguifti  of  heart,  ihame  and  infamy,  are  what  mull 
"  inevitably  fall  upon  her,  unkfj  me  gets  over  them  by 
""  what    is   much   worfe,    open  impudence,    profcfiec 
«'  lewdnefs,  and  abandoned  proltitution.     Thefe  are  th( 
'«'  returns  you  have  made  to  her,  for  putting  in  youi 
•«'  power  all  her  livelihood  and  dependence,    her  vir- 
"  tue  and  reputation.     O,  my  Lord,   mould  my  for 
**  have  prafliied  the  like  on  one  of  your  daughters  i 

** 1  know  you  fwell  with  indignation  at  the  very 

<«  mention  of  it,  and  would  think  he  deferved  a  thou- 
•*  fand  deaths,  mould  he  make  fuch  an  attempt  upon  the 
«*  honour  of  your  family.  'Tis  well,  my  lord.  And 
*'  is  then  the  honour  of '  your  daughter,  whom  ftill, 
>  though  it  had  been  violated,  you  might  have  maintain- 
"  ed  in  plenty  and  even  luxury,  of  greater  moment 
"  to  her,  than  to  my  daughter  hers,  whofe  only  fufte- 
"\riance  it  was?  And  muft  my  fon,  void  of  all  the  ad- 
**  vantages  of  a  generous  education,  muft  he,  I  fay, 

"  confider  ; 
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"  confider :  And  may  your  Lordfhip  be  excufed  from 
**  all  reflexion  ?  Eternal  contumely  attend  that  guilty 
"  title  which  claims  exemption  from  thought,  and 
"  arrogates  to  its  wearers  the  prerogative  of  brutes. 
<f  Ever  curfed  be  its  falfe  luftre,  which  could  dazzle  my 
"  poor  daughter  tp  her  undoing.  Was  it  for  this  that 
"  the  exalted  merits  and  godlike  virtues  of  your  great 
'  "  anceftor  were  honoured  with  a  coronet,  that  it  might 
"  be  a  pander  to  his  pofterity,  and  confer  a  privilege  of 
"  diihonouring  the  innocent  and  defencelefs  ?  At  this 
"  rate  the  laws  of  rewards  mould  be  inverted,  and  he 
"  who  is  generous  and  good  mould  be  made  a  beg- 
"  gar  and  a  flave ;  that  induftry  and  honeft  diligence 
"  may  keep  his  pofterity  unfpotted,  and  preferve  them 
"  from  ruining  virgins,  and  making  whole  families  un- 
"  happy.  Wretchednefs  is  novV  become  my  everlafting 
"  portion  !  Your  crime,  my  lord,  will  draw  perdition 
"  even  upon  my  head.  I  may  not  fue  for  forgivenefs  of 
'*  my  own  failings  and  mifdeeds,  for  I  never  can  forgive 
"  yours  ;  but  mail  curfe  you  with  my  dying  breath,  and 
*'  at  the  lalt  tremendous  day  mall  hold  forth  in  my  arms 
"  my  much  wronged  child,  and  call  aloud  for  vengeancs 
"  on  her  denier.  Under  thefe  prefent  horrors  of  mind 
"  I  could  be  content  to  be  your  chief  tormentor,  ever 
"  paying  you  mock-reverence,  and  founding  in  your 
"  ears,  to  your  unutterable  lothing,  the  empty  title. 
"  which  infpired  you  with  preemption  to  tempt,  and 
*;  over-awed  my  daughter  to  comply. 

"  Thus  have  I  given  fome  vent  to  my  forrow,  nor 
"  fear  I  to  awaken"  you  to  repentance,  fo  that  your  fin 
"  may  be  forgiven:  The  divine  laws  have  been  broken, 
"  but  much  injury,  irreparable  injury,  has  been  alfo  done 
"  to  me,  and  the  juft  judge  will  not  pardon  that  till  I  do. 

My  Lord, 
£3"  Your  confcience  will  help  you  to  my  name. 


G  6  MONDAY> 
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Quidfremat  i»  terris  violentius  ? 

Juv.  Sat.  8,  v,  37; 

What  roar  more  dreadful  in  the  world  is  heard  ? 

More  Roarings  of  the  LIQN. 
Mr.  GUARDIAN, 

'  T3  E  F  O  R  E  I  proceed  to  make  you  my  propofals, 
<  JL>  it  will  be  neceffary  to  inform  you,  that  an  uncom- 

*  mon  ferocity  in  my  countenance,   together  with  the 

*  remarkable  flatnefs  of  my  nofe,   and  extent  of  my 
«  mouth  have  long  fince  procured  me  the  name  of  lion 

*  in  this  our  univerfity. 

*  The  vail  emolument  that,  in  all  probability,    will 

*  accrue  to  the  publick  from  the  roarings  of  my  new 
'  elected  likenefs  at  Button'?,  hath  made  me  defirous  of 
«  being  as  like  him  in  that  part  of  his  character,  as  I 
4  am  told  I  already 'am  in  all  parts  of  my  perfon.    Where- 
'  fore  I  moil  humbly  propoie  to  you,  that   (as  it  is  imr- 
'  poilible  for  this  one  lion  to  roar,  either  long*  enough  or 
'  loud  enough  againil  all   things  that  are  roar-worthy 
'  in  thefe  realms)  you  would  appoint  him  a  fub-lion,  as 
'  a  "  prsfeclus  provincias,"  in  every  county  in  Great- 

*  Britain  ;  and  it  is  my  requeft,  that'I  may  be  inftituted 
'  his  under-roarer  in  this  univerfity,  town  and  county  of 

*  Cambridge,  as  my  refemblance  does,  in  fome  meafure, 
4  claim  that  I  mould. 

'  I  mail  follow  my  metropolitan's  example,  in  roar- 

*  ing  only  againft  thofe  enormities  that  are  too  flight 

*  and  trivial  for  the  notice  or  cenfures  of  our  magi- 

*  ftrates,   and   mall  communicate  my  roarings  to  him 

*  monthly,  or  oftener  if  occafion  requires,  to  be  inferted 

*  in  your  papers  '*  cum  privilegio." 

'  I  mail  not  omit  giving  informations  of  the  improve- 

*  ment  or  decay  of  punning,,  and  may  chance  to  touch 

*  upon  the  _rile  and  fall  of  tuckers ;   but  I  will  roar 

'  aloud 
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aloud  and  fpare  not,  to  the  terror  of,  at  prefent,  a 
very  flourifhing  fociety  of  people  called  Lov/ngers, 
gentlemen  whofe  obfervations  are  moiHy  itinerant,  and 
who  think  they  have  already  too  much  good  fenfe  of 
their  own,  to  be  in  need  of  flaying  at  home  to  read 
other  peoples. 

*  I  have,  Sir,  a  raven  that  mall  ferve,  by  way  of 
jackall,  to  bring  me  in  provifions,  which  I  mall  chaw 
and  prepare  for  the  digeition  of  my  principal  ;  and  I 
do  hereby  give  notice,  to  all  under  my  juiifdiclion,  that 
whoever  are  willing  to  contribute  to  this  good  defign, 
if  they  will  affix  their  information  to  the  leg  or  neck 
of  the  aforefaid  raven  or  jackall,  they  will  be  thank 
fully  received  by  their  (but  more  particularly 

Your)  humble  fervant, 
From  my  den  at  — — 

College  in  Cambridge,  LEO  the  Second. 

July  29. 

N.  B.  The  raven  won't  bite- 

Mr.  IRONSIDE, 

HEARING  that  your  unicorn  is  now  in  Jiand». 
and  not  queilioning  but  his  horn  will  prove  a 
Cornu-copia?  to  you,  I  defire  that  in  order  to  introduce 
it,  you  will  conftder  the  following  propofaL. 
*  My  wife  and  I  intend  a  di/Tertation  upon  horns ; 
the  province  me  has  chofen  is,  the  planting  of  them, 
and  I  am  to  treat  of  their  growth,  improvement,  &c» 
The  work  is  like  to  fwell  fo  much  upon  our  hands,  that 
I  am  afraid  we  mail  not  be  able  to  bear  the  charge  of 
printing  it  without  a  fubfcription ;  wherefore  I  hope  you 
will  invite  the  cky  into  it,  and  defire  thofe  who  have 
any  tiling  by  them  relating  to  that  part  of  natural  hiito- 
ry,  to  communicate  it  to,. 

S  IR, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

HUMPHRY  BINICORNV 
SIR, 
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SIR, 

c  TT  Humbly  beg  leave  to  drop  a  fong  into  your  lion's 

*  J.  mouth,  which  will  very  truly  make  him  roar  like 
'  any  nightingale.    It  is  fallen  into  my  hands  by  chance, 
'  and   is  a  very  fine  imitation  of  the  works  of  many  of 

*  our  Engliih  lyricks.     It  cannot  but  be  highly  accept- 

*  able  to  alt  thofe  who  admire  the  tranflations  o£  Ita- 

*  lian  operas. 

Oh  the  charming  month  of  May ! 
Oh  the  charming  month  of  May! 
When  the  breezes  fan  the  treefes 
Full  of  bloilbms  frefh  and  gay' 
Full,  &c. 

II. 

.  Oh  what  joys  our  profpe£ls  yield  ! 
Charming  joys  our  profpeils  yield ! 
In  a  new  livery  when  we  fee  every 
Bufti  and  meadow,  tree  and  field 
Bum,  &c. 

III. 

Oh  how  frefh  the  morning  air ! 
Charming  frefh  the  morning  air ! 
When  the  zephyrs  and  the  heifers 
Their  odoriferous  breath  compare — — 
Their,  &c. 

IV. 

Oh  how  fine  our  ev'ningjivalk ! 
Charming  fine  our  ev'ning  walk! 
When  the  nighting-gale  delighting 
With  her  fong  fufpends  our  talk 
With  her,  &c. 

V. 

Oh  how  fweet  at  night  to  dream  I 
Charming  fweet  at  night  to  dream  1 
On  mofly  pillows,  by  the  trilloes 

Of  a  gentle  purling  ftream 

Of  a,  &c. 

7  VI. 
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VI. 

Oh  how  kind  the  country  lafs ! 

Charming  kind  the  country  lafs ! 

Who,  her  cow  bilking,  leaves  her  milking 

For  a  green  gown  on  the  grafs 

For  a,  &c. 

VII. 


Oh  how  fweet  it  is  to  fpy  ! 
Charming  fweet  it  is  to  fpy  ! 
At  the  conclufion,  her  confuiion, 

Blufhing  cheeks,  and  down-caft  eye 

Blufhing,  &c. 

VIII. 

Oh  the  cooling  curds  and  cream ! 
Charming  cooling  curds  and  cream  ! 
When  all  is  over,  me  gives  her  lover, 
Who  on  her  ikimming  dim  carves  her  name 
Who  on,  &c. 

Mr.  IRONSIDE,  July  30. 

f  T  H  AVE  always  been  very  much  pleafed  with  the 
'  JL  fight  of  thofe  creatures,  which  being  of  a  foreign 
'  growth,  are  brought  into  our  ifland  for  mow.  I 

*  may  fay,   there  has  not  been  a  tyger,  leopard,  ele- 

*  phant  or  hyghgeen,  for  forne  years  pail,   in  this  na- 

*  tion,    but  1  have  taken  their  particular  dimenfions, 
'  and  am  able  to  give  a  very  good  defcription  of  them. 
'  But  I  muft  own,  I  never  had  a  greater  curiofity  to 

,*  vifit  any  of  thefe  ftrangers  than  your  lion,  Accord- 
'<  ingly  I  came  yefterday  to  town,  being  able  to  wait 

*  no  longer  for  fair  weather,  and  made  what  hafte  I 
'  could  to  Mr.  Button's,  who  readily  conducted  me  to 
•'  his  den  of  ftate.     He  is  really  a  creature  of  as  noble 
'  a  prefence  as  I  have  feen ;  he  has  grandeur  and  good- 
•*  humour  in  his  countenance,    which  command  both 

'  our  love  and  refpedl ;     his  maggy  main  and  whif- 

*  kers  are  peculiar  graces.     In  fhort,  I  do  not  quertion 
•'  but  he  will  prove  a  worthy  fupporter  of  the  Britiftv 

*  honour  and  virtue,    efpecidly  when  aflliled  by  the 

*  Unicorn  :  You  mufl  think  I  would  not  wait  upon  him 
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without  a  morfel  to  gain  his  favour,  and  had  provid 
ed  what  I  hope  would  have  pleas'd,  but  was  unluckily 
prevented  by  the  pretence  of  a  bear,  which  conftantly, 
as  I  approached  with  my  prefent,  threw  his  eyes  in  my 
way,  and  flared  me  out  of  my  refoiution.  i  mult  not 
forget  to  tell  you,  my  younger  daughter  and  your  ward 
is  hard  at  work  about  her  tucker,  having  never  from 
her  infancy  laid  aiide  the  rnodeily-piece. 

I  am, 

Venerable  NESTOR, 

Your  friend  and  fervant, 

P.  N. 

'  I  was  a  little  furpriz'd,  having  read  fome  of  your  li- 

*  on's  roarings,  that  a  creature  of  fuch  eloquence  mould 

*  want  a  tongue,  but  he  has  other  qualifications  which 

*  make  good  that  deficiency.  $3- 
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Nunc  formofiflimus  annus.       VIRG.  Eel.  3.  v.  57?. 

Now  the  gay  year  in  all  her  charms  is  dreft, 

ME  N  of  my  age  receive  a  greater  pleafure  from- 
fine  weather,  than  from,  any  other  fenfual  enjoy 
ment  of  life.  In  fpite  of  the  auxiliary  bottle,  or  any 
artificial  heat,  we  are  apt  to  droop  under  a  gloomy 
Iky ;  and  tafte  no  luxury  like  a  blue  firmament  and 
fun-fhine.  I  have  often,  in  a  fplenetick  fit,  wimed  my- 
felf  a  dormoufe,  during  the  winter ;  and  I  never  fee  one 
of  thofe  fnug  animals,  wrapt  up  clofe  in.  his  fur,  and 
compaclly  happy  in  himfelf,  but  I  contemplate  him  with, 
envy  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philofophejr.  If  the  art  of 
flying  were  brought  to  perfection,  the  ufe  that  I  mould 
make  of  it  would  be  to  attend  the  fun  round  the  world, 
and  purfue  the  ipring  thxo  ugh.  every  fign  of  the  Zodiac, 

Thia 
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This  love  of  warmth  makes  my  heart  glad  at  the  return 
of  the  fpring.  How  amazing  is  the  change  in  the  face 
of  nature  ;  when  the  earth,  from  being  bound  with 
froit,  or  covered  with  inow,  begins  to  put  Jbrth  her 
plants  and  flowers,  to  be  clothed  with  green,  diversified 
with  ten  thoufand  various  dies  ;  and  to  exhale  fuch  frefh 
and  charming  odours,  as  fill  every  living  creature  with 
delight ! 

Full  of  thoughts  like  thefe,  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
lofe  as  little  as  I  can  of  that  bleffed  feafon ;  and  accord 
ingly  rife  -with  the  fun,  and  wander  through  the  fields, 
throw  myfelf  on  the  banks  of  little  rivulets,  or  lofe  my- 
felf  in  the  woods.  I  fpent  a  day  or  two  this  fpring  at  a 
country  gentleman's  feat,  where  I  feailed  my  imagina 
tion  every  morning  with  the  mofl  luxurious  profpeft  I 
ever  faw.  I  ufualiy  took  my  ftand  by  the  wall  of  an 
aJd  cairle  built  upon  an  high  hill.  A  noble  river  ran  at 
the  foot  of  it,  which  after  being  broken  by  a  heap  of 
triismapen  ftones,  glided  away  in  a  clear  ilream,  and 
ivandering  through  two  woods  on  each  fide  of  it  in  many 
windings,  fhone  here  and  there  at  a  great  diftance  thro* 
:he  trees.  I  could  trace  the  mazes  for  fome  miles,  till 
ny  eye  was  led  through  two  ridges  of  hills,  and  termi- 
lated  by  a  vaft  mountain  in  another  county. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  taking  his  eye 
Tom  our  prefent  fubjeft  of  the  fpring,  by  this  land- 
kip,  fmce  it  is  at  this  time  of  the  year  only  that  pro- 
peds  excel  in  beauty.  But  if  the  eye  is  delighted,  the 
•ar  hath  likewife  its  proper  entertainment.  The  mufick 
)f  the  birds  at  this  time  of  the  year,  hath  fomething 
n  it  fb  wildly  fweet,  as  makes  me  lefs  relim  the  molt 
;laborate  compofitions  of  Italy.  The  vigour  which  the 
varmth  of  the  fun  pours  afreih  into  their  veins,  prompts 
hem  to  renew  their  fpecies ;  and  thereby  puts  the  male 
:pori  wooing  his  mate,  with  more  mellow  warblings, 
nd  to  fvvell  his  throat  with  more  violent  modulations, 
t  is  an  amufement  by  no  means  below  the  dignity  of  a 
ational  foul,  to  obferve  the  pretty  creatures  flying  in 
•airs,  to  mark  the  different  paffions  in  their  intrigues, 
he  curious  contexture  of  their  neils,  and  their  care  and 
mdernefs  of  their  lit.de  offspring. 

I  am 
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I  am  particularly  acquainted  with  a  wagtail  and  his 
fpoufe,  and  made  many  remarks  upon  the  feveral  gal 
lant  ies  he  hourly  ufed,  before  the  coy  female  would 
confcnt  to  make  him  happy.  When  I  faw  in  how  many 
airy  rings  he  was  forced  to  purfue  her;  how  fometimes 
/he  tripped  before  him  in  a  pretty  pitty-pat.  ftep,  and 
fcarce  itemed  to  regard  the  cowering  of  his  wings,  and 
the  many  aukvvard  and  foppifh  contortions  into  which  he 
put  his  body  to  do  her  homage,  it  made  me  reflect  upon 
my  own  youth,  and  the  caprices  of  the  fair  but  fhntaili< 
Teramima.  Often  have  I  wilhed  that  1  undei flood  the 
language  of  birds,  when  1  have  heard  him  exert  an  eagej 
chuckle  at  her  leaving  him  ;  and  do  not  doubt,  but  tha 
he  muttered  the  fame  vows  and  reproaches  which.  I  oitei 
Jiave  vented  againft  that  unrelenting  maid. 

The  fight  that  gave  me  the  moil  fatisfaction,    wa 

a,  flight  of  young  birds,  under  the  conduit  of  the  fa 

ther,  and  indulgent  directions  and  affiilance  of  the  dam 

I  took  particular  notice  of  a  beau  gold-finch,  who  wa 

picking  his  plumes,  pruning  his  wings,  and,  With  grez 

diligence,  adjufting  ail  his  gaudy  garniture.     When  h 

had  equipt  himfelf  with  great  trimnefs  and  nicety,  h 

itretched  his  painted  neck,   which  feemed  to' brighte 

with  new  glowings,  and  ftrained  his  throat  into  man 

wild  notes  and  natural  melody.     He  then  flew  aboi 

the  neft   in  feveral  circles  and  windings,    and  invite 

his  wife  and  children  into  open  air.     It  was  very  entei 

taining  to  fee  the  trembling  and  the  fluttering  of  the  litti 

(hangers,  at  their  firft  appearance  in  the  world,  and  ti 

different  care  of  the  male  and  female  parent,   fo  fuitab 

to  their  feveral  fexes.      I  Could  not  take  my  eye  quick 

from  fo  entertaining  an  objecl ;  nor  could  I  help  wifliin; 

that  creatures  of  a  fuperior  rank,  would  fo  manifeit  the 

mutual  afFeclion,  and  fo  chearfully  concur  in  providii 

for  their  offspring. 

I  mail  conclude  this  tattle  about  the  fpring,  which 
ufually  call  "  the  youth  and  health  of  the  year,"  wi 
fome  verfes  which  1  tranfcribe  from  a  manuicript  poe 
upon  hunting.  The  author  gives  directions,  tl 
hounds  mould  breed  in  the  fpring,  whence  he  tal 
occafion,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  to  ma 

a 
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digrefiion  in  praife  of  that  feafon.  The  verfes  here 
abjoined,  are  not  all  upon  that  fubjecl ;  but  the  tranfi- 
:ons  flide  fo  eafily  into  one  another,  that  I  knew  nt>t  hjow 
o  leave  off,  till  I  had  writ  out  the  whole  digreHion. 

In  fpring,  let  loofe  thy  males.    Tlien  all  things  pr.ove 
fhe  flings  of  pleafure,  and  the  pangs  of  love  : 
Ethereal  Jove  then  glads,  with  genial  mowers, 
Earth's  mighty  womb,  and  ftrovvs  her  lap  with  flow'rs-j 
ience  juices  mount,  and  buds,  emboldeivd,  try 
vlore  kindly  breezes,  and  a  fofter  fky  : 
£ind  Venus  revels.     Hark  !  on  ev'ry  bojjgh, 
.n  lulling  ftrains  the  feather'd  warblers  woci. 
?ell  tygers  foften  in  th'  infectious  flames. 
\n4  lions  fawning,  court  their -brinded  clames':- 
Sreat  love  pervades  the-'dtep  ;  to  pleafe  his  "mate, 
Phe  whale,  in  gambols,  moves  his  monftrcus  weight ; 
cieav'd  by  his  wayward  mirth  old  Ocean  roars, 
And  fcatter'd  navies  bulge  on  dillant  ihpres. 

All  nature  fmiles :  Come  now,  nor  fear,  my  love, 
To  tafle  the  odours  of  the  wood<-bine  grove, 
To  pafs  the  evening  glooms  in  harmless  play, 
And,  fweetly  fwearing,  languifh  life  away. 
An  altar  bound,  with  recent  flowers,  J  rear 
To  thee,  beft  feafon  of  the  various  year : 
All  hail !  fuch  days  in  beauteous  order  ran, 
So  foft,  fo  fweet,  when  firfl  the  world  began,  . 
[n  Edenrs  bowers,  when  man's  great  Sire  affign'd 
The  names  and  natures  of  the  brutal  kind. 
Then  lamb  and  lion  friendly  walk'd  their  round, 
And  hares,  undaunted,  lick'd  the  fondling  hound, 
Wond'rous  to  tell!  but  when  with  lucklefs  hand, 
Our  daring  mother  broke  the  fole  command, 
Then  want  and  envy  brought  their  meagre  train, 
Then  wrath  came  down,  and  death  had  leave  to  reign  : 
Hence  foxes  earth'd,  and  wolves  abhorr'd  the  day, 
And  hungry  churls  enfnar'd  the  nightly  prey. 
Rude  arts  at  firft  ;  but  witty  want  refin'd 

'he  huntfman's  wiles,  and  famine  form'd  the  mind. 

Bold 
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Bold  Nimrod  firit  the  lions  trophies  wore, 
The  panther  bound,  and  lanc'd  the  briftlin^  boar; 
He  taught  to  turn  the  hare,  to  bay  the  deer, 
Arkl  whe~l  the  courfer  in  his  mid  career : 
Ah  !  had  he  there  reftrain'd  his  tyrant  hand! 
Let  me,  ye  pow'rs,  an  humbler  wreath  demand  : 
No  pomps  I  afk,  which  Crowns  and  fceptres  yield  ; 
Nor  dang'rous  laurels  in  the  diifty  field  ; 
Fait  by  the  foreft,  and  tire  limpid  fpring;, 
Give  me  the  warfare  of  the  woods  to  fmg, 
To  breqd  my  whelps,  and  healthful  preis  the  game,' 
A  mean,  inglorious,  but  a  guiltlefs  name. 


N°i26.       WEDNESDAY,  Auguft  5. 

Homo  fum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  pxito. 

TER.  Heaut.  Aft,  i.  Sc,  t, 

I  am  a  man,  and  have  a  fellow-feeling  of  every  thing  be 
longing  to  man. 

IF  we  confider  the  whole  fcope  of  the  creation  tha 
lies  within  our  view,  the  moral  and  intellectual,  a; 
well  as  the  natural  and  corporeal,  we  mall  perceiv< 
throughout  a  certain  correfpondence.  of  the  parts,  a  fi 
militude  of  operation  and  unity  of  defign,  whicl 
plainly  demonstrate  the  univerfe  to  be  the  work  of  on< 
infinitely  good  and  wife  Being  ;  and  that  the  fyftem  01 
thinking  beings  is  a&uated  by  laws  derived  from  th< 
fame  divine  power  which  ordained  thofe  by  which  tin 
corporeal  fyitem  is  upheld. 

From  the  contemplation  of  the  order,  motion  anc 
cohefjon  of  natural  bodies,  philofophers  are  now  agreed 
that  there 'is  a  mutual  attraction  between  the  molt  diitan 
parts  at  leaft  of  this  folar  fyitem.  All  thofe  bodies  tha 
revolve  round  the  fun  are  drawn  towards  each  other 
and  towards  the  fun,  by  forne  fecret,  uniform,  and  never 
ceaiing  principle.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  earth  (as  well  a 
the  other  planets)  without  flying  off  in  a  tangent  line 

con 
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mltantly  rolls  about  the  fun,  and  the  moon  about  the 
irth,  without  deferring  her  companion  in  ib  many  thou- 
.nd  years.  And  as  the  larger  fy  Items  of  the  umverfe 
re  held  together  by  this  caufe,  fo  likewife  the  particular 
lobes  derive  their  cohefion  and  connTcence  from  it. 
Now  if  we  carry  our  thoughts  from  the  corporeal 
>  die  moral  world,  we  may  obferve  in  the  (pints  or 
linds  of  men,  a  like  principle  of  attraction,  whereby 
icy  are  drawn  together  in  communities,  clubs,  farni- 
es,  friendfhips,  and  all  the  various  fpecies  of  fociety. 
^s  in  bodies,  where  the  quantity  is  the  fame,  the  at- 
radlion  is  ftrongeit  between  tliofe  which  are  placed  near- 
ft  to  each  other,  fo  it  is  likewile  in  the  minds  of  men, 
f  czeteris  paribus,"  between  thofe  which  are  moll  nearly 
elated.  Bodies  that  are  placed  at  the  diftance  of  many 
trillions  of  miles,  may  neverthelefs  attract  and  conilant- 
y  operate  on  each  other,  although  this  action  do  not 
hew  itfelf  by  an  union  or  approach  of  thofe  difcant 
•odies,  fo  long  as  they  are  withheld  by  the  contrary 
brces  of  other  bodies,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  attract 
hem  different  ways,  but  would,  on  the  fuppofed  re- 
rioval  of  all  other  bodies,  mutually  approach  and  unite 
tfith  each  other.  The  like  holds  with  regard  to  the 
.uman  foul,  whofe  affection  towards  the  individuals  of 
he  fame  fpecies,  who  are  diirantly  related  to  it,  is  ren- 
ered  inconipicuous  by  its  more  powerful  attraction  to- 
•ards  thofe  who  have  a  nearer  relation  to  it.  But  as 
lofe  are  removed,  the  tendency  which  before  lay  cori- 
;aled  doth  gradually  difclofe  itielf. 

A  man  who  has  no  family  is  more  ftrongly  attracted 
wards  his  friends  and  neighbours ;  and,  it  abfent  from 
efe,  he  naturally  falls  info  an  acquaintance  with  thofe 
f  his  own  city  or  country  who  chance  to  be  in  the 
ime  place.  Two  Englishmen  meeting  at  Rome  or  Con- 
antinople,  foori  run  into  a  familiarity.  And  in  China 
r  Japan,  Europeans  would  think  thur  being  -fo  a  good 
salon  for  their  uniting  in  particular  converfe.  Farther, 
i  cafe  we  fuppofe  ourfelves  tranfiated  into  Jupiter  or 
aturn,  and  there  to  meet  a  Chine fe  or  other  more  di- 
lant  native  of  our  own  planet,  we  fhould  look  on  him 
is  a  near  relation,  and  readily  commence  afriendfhip 

with 
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with  him.     Thefe  are  natural  reflections,  and  fuch 
may  convince  us  that  we  are  linked  by  an  imperceptib 
chain  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race. 

The  feveral  great  bodies  which  compofe  the  fol; 
fyftem  are  kept  from  joining  together  at  the  commc 
center  of  gravity  by  the  rectilinear  motions  the  auth< 
of  nature  has  impreiTed  on  each  of  them,  which  coi 
curring  with  the  attractive  principle  from  their  refpedtii 
orbits  round  the  fun,  upon  the  ceafing  of  which  motio: 
the  general  law  of  gravitation  that  is  now  thwarte 
would  mew  itfelf  by  drawing  them  all  into  one  ma; 
After  the  fame  manner,  in  the  parallel  cafe  of  fociety,  p] 
vate  paffions  and  motions  of  the  foul  do  often  obfhu 
the  operation  of  that  benevolent  uniting  inftinct  implar 
ed  in  human  nature,  which  notwithftanding  doth  ftill  e 
ert,  and  will  not  fail  to  mew  itfelf  when  thofe  obilru 
tions  are  taken  away. 

The  mutual  gravitation  of  bodies  cannot  be  explain* 
any  other  way  than  by  refolving  it  into  the  immedia 
operation  of  God,  who  never  ceafes  to  difpofe  and  aftua 
his  creatures  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  refpective  b 
ings.  So  neither  can  that  reciprocal  attraction  in  t 
minds  of  men  be  accounted  for  by  any  other  caufe. 
is  not  the  refult  of  education,  lav/,  or  fafhion ;  but  is 
principle  originally  ingrafted  in  the  very  firft  formati< 
of  the  foul  by  the  author  of  our  nature. 

And  as  the  attractive  power  in  bodies  is  the  m< 
univerfal  principle  which  produceth  innumerable  < 
fects,  and  is  a  key  to  explain  the  various  phamome 
of  nature  j  fb  the  correfponding  focial  appetite  in  h 
man  ibuls  is  the  great  fpring  and  fource  of  m6: 
actions.  This  it  is  that  inclines  each  individual  to 
intercourfe  with  his  fpecies,  and  models  every  one 
that  behaviour  which  bell  fuits  with  the  common  we 
being.  Hence  that  fympathy  in  our  nature,  where 
we  feel  the  pains  and  joys  of  our  fellow-creatun 
Hence  that  prevalent  love  in  parents  towards  thi 
children,  which  is  neither  founded  on  the  merit  of  t 
object,  nor  yet  on  felf-intereii.  It  is  this  that  mak 
us  -  inquifitive  concerning  the  affairs  of  diftant  r 
tions  which  can  have  HO  influence  on  our  own. 
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s  this  that  extends  our  care  to  future  generations,  and 
excites  us  to  a£ls  of  beneficence  towards  thofe  who  are 
not  yet  in  being,  and  confequently  from  whom  we  can 
;xpe£l  no  recompence :  In  a  word,  hence  arifes  that  dif- 
rufive  fenfe  of  humanity  fo  unaccountable  to  the  felfifh 
nan  who,  is  untouched  with  it,  and  is,  indeed,  a  fort  of 
monfter  or  anomalous  production. 

Thefe  thoughts  do  naturally  fuggeft  the  following  par 
ticulars  :   firft,  s  That  as  focial  inclinations  are  abfolutely 
necefTary  to  the  well-being  of  the  world,  it  is  the  duty  and 
intereft  of  each  individual  to  cherifn  and  improve  them  to 
the  benefit  of -mankind ;  the  duty,  becaufe  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  intention  of  the  Author  of  our  being,  who  aims  at 
the  common  good  of  his  creatures,  and  as  an  indication 
of  his  will,  hath  implanted  the  feeds  of  mutual  benevo 
lence  in  our  fouls  ;  the  intereft,   becaufe  the  good  of  the 
whole  is  infeparable  from  that   of  the  parts ;  in   pro 
moting,  therefore  the  common  good,    every  one  doth 
at  the  fame  time  promote  his  own  private  intereft.    Ano 
ther  observation  I  mall  draw  from  the  premifes  ia,  That 
it  makes  a  fignal  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  chriilian  re 
ligion,  that  the  main  duty  which  it  inculcates  above  all 
others  is  charity.     Different  maxims  and  precepts  have 
diilinguilhed  the  different  fe£ts  of  phiioibphy  and  reli 
gion  :  our  Lord's  peculiar  precept  is,  "  Love  thy  neigh- 
"  bour  as  thyfelf.    By  this  fhall  all  men  know  that  you 
are  my  difciples,  if  you  love  one  another." 
I  will  not  fay,  that  what  is  a  molt  fhining  proof  of  our 
religion,  is  not  often  a  reproach  to  its  profefTors ;    but 
:his  I  think  very  plain,  that  whether  we  regard  the  ana 
logy  of  nature,  as  it  appears  in  the  mutual  attraction  or 
gravitations  of  the  mundane  fyftem,  in  the  general  frame 
and  conilitution  of  the  human  foul,  or  laftly,  in  the  ends 
and  aptndfes  which  are  difcoverable  in  all  parts  of  the  vi- 
fible  and  intellectual  world ;  ,we  mall  not  doubt  but  the 
precept,  which  is  the  chardleriilic  of  our  religion,   came 
from  the  Author  of  nature.    Some  of  our  modern  Free 
thinkers  would  indeed  infmuate-.the  chriflian  morals  to  be 
defective,  becaufe  (fay  they)  there  is  no  mention  made. 
in  the  gofpel  of  the  virtue  of  friendfhip.   Thefe  ikgacioup 
men  (it  I  may  be  allowed  the  ufe  of  that  vulgar  laying); 

"  cannot 
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**  cannot  fee  the  wood  for  trees."  That  a  religion, 
whereof  the  main  drift  is  to  infpire  its  profeflbrs  with  the 
moil  noble  and  difmterefted  fpirit  of  love,  charity,  and 
beneficence  to  all  mankind,  or,  in  other  words,  with  a 
friendihip  to  every  individual  man,  mould  be  taxed  with 
the  want  of  that  very  virtue,  is  furely  a  glaring  evidence 
of  the  blindnefs  and  prejudice  of  its  adversaries. 


NQ  127.      THURSDAY,  Auguft  6. 


Lufit  amabiliter 

He  fported  agreeably, 

AN  agreeable .  young  gentleman,  that  has  a  talent 
for  poetry,  and  does  me  the  favour  to  entertain 
me  with  his  performances  after  my  more  ferious  ftu- 
dies,  read  me  yeiierday  the  following  tranflation.  In 
this  town,  where  there  are  fo  many  women  of  prortitu- 
ted  chirms,  I  am  very  glad  when  I  gain  fo  much  time 
of  reflexion  from  a  youth  of  a  gay  turn,  as  is  taken 
up  in  any  compofition,  though  the  piece  he  writes  is  not 
foreign  to  that  his  natural  inclination.  For  it  is  a  great 
itep  towards  gaining  upon  the  paffions,  that  there  is  a 
delicr  cy  in  the  choice  of  their  object ;  and  to  turn  the 
imaginations  towards  a  bride,  rather  than  a  miilrefs,  is 
getting  a  great  way  towards  being  in  the  interefls  of 
virtue.  It  is  an  hopelefs  manner  of  reclaiming  youth 
which  has  been  praclifed  by  fome  moraliils,  to  declaim 
againll  pkafu:e  in  general:  No;  the  way  is  to  fhe^, 
that  the  pleaiurable  courfe  is  that  which  is  limited  and 
governed  by  reaion.  Jn  this  cafe  virtue  is  upon  equal 
terms  with  vice,  and  has,  with  all  the  fame  indulgences 
of  defire,  the  advantage  of  fafety  in  honour  and  re-' 
putatidn.  1  have  for  this  reafbn  often  thought  of  exercif- 
ing  my  pupils,  of  whom  I  have  feveral  of  admirable  ta 
lents,  upon  writing  little  poems,  or  epigrams,  which  ia 
a  volume  I  would  entitle  the  Seeing  Cupid.  Thefe  com- 
pofitions  iliould  be  written  on  the  little  advances  made 

towards 
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towards  a  young  lady  of  the  ftrideft  virtue,  and  all  the 
circumftances  alluded  to  in  them,  mould  have  fomething 
that  might  pleafe  her  mind  in  its  pureft  innocence,  as 
well  as  celebrate  her  perfon  in  its  highefl  beauty.  This 
work  would  inftruft  a  woman  to  be  a  good  wife,  al] 
the  while  it  is  a  wooing  her  to  be  a  bride.  Imagination 
and  reafon  mould  go  hand  in  hand  in  a  generous  amour, 
for  when  it  is  otherwife,  real  difcontent  and  averfion  in 
marriage  fucceed  the  groundlefs  and  wild  promife  of 
imagination  in  courtihip. 

The  court  of  Venus  from  Claudian,  being  part  of  the 
Epithalamium  on  Honorius  and  Maria. 

IN  the  fam'd  Cyprian  ifle  a  mountain  (lands, 
That  cafts  a  fhadow  into  diftant  lands. 
In  vain  accefs  by  human  feet  is  try'd, 
Its  lofty  brow  looks  down  with  noble  pride 
On  bounteous  Nile,  thro'  feven  wide  channels  Spread, 
And  fees  old  Proteus  in  his  oozy  bed. 
Along  its  lides  no  hoary  frofls  prefume 
To  blaft  the  myrtle  mrubs,  or  nip  the  bloom. 
The  winds  with  caution  fweep  the  rifing  flow'rs, 
While  balmy  dews  defcend,  and  vernal  mow'rs. 
The  ruling  orbs  no  wintry  horrors  bring, 
Fix'd  in  th'  indulgence  of  eternal  fpring. 
Unfading  fweets  in  purple  fcenes  appear, 
And  genial  breezes  foften  all  the  year. 
The  nice,  luxurious  foul,  uncloy'd  may  rove,  *&• 

From  pleafures  ftill  to  circling  pleafures  move,  C 

For  endlefs  beauty  kindles  endlefs  love.  } 

The  mountain,  when  the  fummit  once  you  gain, 
Falls  by  degrees,  and  finks  into  a  plain ; 
Where  the  pleas'd  eye  may  flow'ry  meads  behold, 
[nclos'd  with  branching  oar,  and  hedg'd  with  gold. 
Or  where  large  crops  the  gen'rous  glebe  fupplies,  , 
And  yellow  harveils,  unprovok'd,  arife.    . 
For  by  mild  zephyrs  fenn'd,  the  teeming  foil        ..      . 
Yields  ev'ry  grain,  nor  afks  the  peafant's  toil. 
Thefe  were  the  bribes,  the  price  of  heav'iily^ 
Thefe  Cytherea  won  to  Vulcan's  arms. 

Vo  L.  II.  H  For 
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For  futh  a  blHs  he  fuch  a  gift  beftow'd, 
The  rich,  th'  immortal  labours  of  a  god. 

A  fylvan  fcene,  in  folemn  ftate  difplay'd, 
Flatters  each  feather'd  warbler  with  a  (hade  ; 
But  here  no  bird  its  painted  wings  can  move, 
Unlefs  elected  by  the  queen  of  love, 
Ere  made  a  member  of.  this  tuneful  throng, 
She  hears  the  fongfter,  and  approves  the  king. 
The  joyous  viftors  hop  from  fpcay  to  fpray, 
The  vanquifh'd  fly  with  mournful  notes  away. 

Brandies  in  branches  twin'd  compofe  the  grove, 
And  ftioo^  and  fpread,  and  bloflbm  into  love. 
The  trembling  palms  th«ir  mutual  vows  repeat, 
And  bending  poplars  bending  poplars  meet. 
The  diftant  platanes  feem  to  prds  more  nigh, 
And  to  the  ftghing  alder,  alders  figh. 
Blue  heav'ns  above  them  fmile,  arid  all  below 
Two  murm'ring  ftreams  in  wild  meanders  flow. 
This,  mix'd  with  gall,  and  that,  like  honey,  fweet, 
But  ah !  too  foon  th*  unfriendly  waters  meet ! 
Steep'd  in  thefe  fprings  (if  verfe  belief  can  gain) 
The  darts  of  love  their  double  pow'r  attain  : 
Hence  all  mankind  a  bitter  fweet  have  found, 
A  painful  pleafure,  and  a  grateful  wound. 

Along  the  grafly  banks  in  bright  array 
Ten  thouflirtd  little  loves  their  wings  difplay. 
Quivers  and  bows  their  ufual  fports  proclaim, 
TKcir  drefs,  their  ftature,  and  dieir  looks  the  fame ; 
Smiling  in  innocence,  and  ever  young, 
And  tender,  a*  the  nymphs  from  whom  they  fprung, 
For  Vepus  di$i  but  boaft  one  only  fon, 
And  rpjy  Cupid  was  that  boafted  one, 
He,  tmtMMrtrolPd,  thro'  heav'n  extends  his  fway, 
And  gods  and  goddrffes  by  turns  obey : 
Or  if  he  (loops  on  earth,  great  prince  burn, 
Sicken  on  thrones,  and  wreath'd  with  laurels  mourn. 
Th'  inferjor  oow'rs  o'er  hearts  inferior  reign, 
And  pierce  we  rural  fair,  or  homely  fwain. 

6  Hen 
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Here  love's  imperial  pomp  U  toid  around, 
Voluptuous  liberty  that  knows  no  bound. 
And  fudden  ftorms  of  wrath,  which  foe*  Secline, 
And  midnight  watching*  o*or  the  fumes  of  wine« 
Bttttful  tears,  and  hedk  looks,  that  ihow 
With  fileat  eloquence  die  lover's  woe,  , 
Boldneis  unfledged,  and  to  ttaftt  raptures  new, 
Half  trembling  ibnds,  and  icarceiy  dares  jxirfuev 
Pears,  that  de%ht,  and  anxious  doubts  ot  joy. 
Which  check  our  {welling  hopes,  bat  not  de&roy* 
And  Ihort-breath'd  vows,  iomi  as  ibon  as  made, 
On  airy  pinions  flutter  thro*  the  glade. 

h  with  a  haughty  look*  and  §ay  attire, 
rolling  eyes,  that  glow  with  Jolt  de&rc, 

ines  forth  exalted  on  a  pompous  few, 
fallen  cares,  and  wither  a  age 


Now  from  afar  the  palace  ieems  to  blase, 

hither  would  extend  its  golden  ray?  ; 
by  reflection  of  the  gro^^e  is  fcen 

gold  Aill  \-aryM  by  a  waving  green. 
or  Mukiber  with  fecret  pride  bch"e!d, 
ow  far  his  ikUl  all  human  wit  excell'd: 
nd,  grown  uxorious,  did  the  work  defign 
o  ipekk  the  artiit,  and  the  art  divine* 
roud  columns,  tow'rinc  high,  fupport  the  frame, 
hat  hewn  from  Hyacinthian  quarries  came. 
he  beams  are  em'ralds  and  yet  fcarce  adorn 
he  ruby  walls,  on  which  theinfeh*es  arc  bom. 
he  pavement,  rkh  with  veins  of  agate  tics, 

ileps,  with  Ihining  jafpers  flipjvry,  ri(c. 

Here  fpioes  in  parterres  promifcuous  blow, 
ot  from  Arabia*s  fields  more  odours  How, 
he  wanton  winds  thro*  groves  of  Cafiia  play, 
nd  rte.il  the  rip?  n'd  fra*rancies  away* 
ere  with  its  load  the  wild  .unonmm  bends, 
.  cinnamon,  in  ri\»al  f\veets  contends, 
rich  perfume  me  raviih'd  fenfcs  fiHs, 
e  rrom  me  weeping  tree  the  balm  diilils, 

At  theie  delightful  bow*rs  arrives  at  laft 
god  of  love,  a  tedious  journey  pall; 

li  i  Them 
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Then  fhapes  his  way  to  reach  the  fronting  gate, 
Doubles  his  majefty,  and  walks  in  Hate. 
It  chanc'd,  upon  a  radiant  throne  reclin'd, 
Venus  her  golden  trefTes  did  unbind : 
Proud  to  be  thus  employed  in  either  hand 
Th'  Idalian  Mers,  rang'd  in  order,  Hand. 
Ambrofial  eiTence  one  beftows  in  fhowr's, 
And  lavifhly  whole  ftreams  of  nectar  pours, 
With  Iv'ry  combs  another's  dext'rous  care 
Or  curls,  or  opens  the  difhevel'd  hair. 
A  third,  induftrious  with  a  nicer  eye, 
Inftruds  the  ringlets  in  what  form  to  lie  : 
Yet  leaves  fome  few,  that,  not  fo  clofely  preft, 
Sport  in  the  wind,  and  wanton  from  the  reft. 
Sweet  negligence !  by  artful  ftudy  wrought, 
A  graceful  error,  and  a  lovely  fault. 
The  judgment  of  the  glafs  is  here  unknown, 
Here  mirrors  are  fupply'd  by  ev'ry  ftone. 
Where'er  the  godnefs  turns,  her  image  falls, 
And  a  new  Venus  dances  on  the  walls. 
Now  while  me  did  her  fpotlefs  form  furvey, 
Pleas 'd  with  love's  empire,  and  almighty  fway, 
She  fpy'd  her  fon,  and  fir'd  with  eager  joy 
Sprung  forwards,  and  embraced  the  fav'rite  boy. 


128.       FRIDAY,  Augiift  7. 


Delenda  eft  Carthago 

Deraolifti  Carthage. 

IT  is  ufually  thought,  with  great  juftice,  a  very  im 
pertinent  thing  in  a  private  man  to  intermeddle  in 
matters  which  regard  the  Hate.  But  the  memorial 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  following  letter  is  fo  daring, 
and  fo  apparently  defign'd  for  the  moft  traiterous  pur- 
pofe  imaginable,  that  I  do.  not  care  what  m interpre 
tation  I  iufFer,  when  I  expofe  it  to  the  refentment  of  all 
men  who  value  their  country,  or  have  any  regard  tc 

th( 
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,  the  honour,  fafety,  or  glory  of  their  queen.     It  is  cer- 

.  tain  there  is  not  much  danger  in  delaying  the  demolition 
of  Dunkirk  during  the  life  of  his  prefent  moil  chriftiaii 

.majefty,  who  is  renowned  for  the  moft  inviolable  regard 
to  treaties ;  but  that  pious  prince  is  aged,  and  in  cale  of 

rhis  deceafe,  now  the  power  of  France  and  Spain  is  in 
the  lame  family,  it  is  pofiible  an  ambitious  fucceffor,  (or 
his  miniftry  in  a  king's  minority)  might  difpute  his  be 
ing  bound  by  the  act  of  his  predecellbr  in  fo  weighty- -a 

i  particular. 

» 
Mr.  IRONSIDE, 

'  XT'  O  U  imploy  your  important  moments,  methinks, 

'     j[     a  little  too  frivoloufly,    when  you  coniider  fo 

.«  often  little  circumftances  of  drefs  and  behaviour,  and 

;*  never  .make  mention  of  matters  wherein  you  and  all 

'  your  fellow-fubjedls  in  general  are  concerned.     I  give 

«  you  now  an  opportunity,  net  only  of  manifelting  your 

/  loyalty   to   your  queen,    but  your  affection   to  yoar 

/  country,  if  you  treat  an  infolence  done  to  them  both 

'  with  the  difdain  it  defeVves.     The  inclofed  printed  pa- 

. .'  per  in  French  and  Fnglifli  has  been  handed  about  the 

'  town,  and  given  gratis  to  paficngers  in  the  itreets  at 

'  noon-day.    You  fee  the  title  of  it  is,  "  A  moft  humble 

."  addrefs,  or  memorial,   prefented   to  her,  majefty- the 

.*'  queen  of  Great-Britain,  by  the  deputy  of  the  magi- 

"  lirates  of  Dunkirk."    The  naufcous  memorial ift,  with 

(  the  moir  fulfom  flattery  tells  the  queen  of  her  thuH- 

'  der,  and  of  wifdom  and  clemency  adored  by  all  the 

'  earth,  at  the  fame  time  tb.at  he  attempts  to  undermine 

*  her  power,    and   efcape  her  wifdom,    by  befeeching 

*  her  to  do  an  a£t  which  will  give  a  well  grounded  jea- 
'  loufy   to  her  people.     What  the  fycophant  defires  K, 

*  That  the  mole  and  dikes  of  Dunkirk  may  be  fpared ; 
'  and  it  feems,  the  Sieur  Tugghe,  for  fo  the  petitioner  is 

*  called,  was  thunderihuck  by  the  denunciation  (whiok 
,'  he  fays)  "  the  lord  vifcount  ^olingbroke  made  to  him," 

*  That  her  majelty  did  not  think  to  make  any  alteration 

*  in  the  dreadful  fentence  me  had  pronounced  againft  the 

*  town,     Mr.  IRONSIDE,  I  think  you  would  do  an  aft 
«  worthy  your  general  humanity,  if  you  would  put  ths 
'  the  Sieur  Tugghe  right  in  this  matter,  and  let  him 

H  3  know, 
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'  know,  That  her  majefty  has  pronounced  no  fentencc 

*  againft  the  town,  but  his  moil  chriftian  majefty  has 

*  agreed  that  the  town  and  harbour  mail  be  demolimed. 

*  That  the  Britifh  nation  expedl  the  immediate  demo- 

*  lition  of  it. 

*  That  the  very  common  people  know,  that  within 
'  three  months  after  the  figning  of  the  peace,  the  works 
'  towards  the  fea,  were  to  be  demolimed,  and  within 
"  three  months  after  it  the  works  towards  the  land. 

'  That  the  faid  peace  was  figned  the  laft  of  March, 
4  O.  S. 

4  That  the  parliament  has  been  told  from  the  queen, 

*  that  the  equivalent  for  it  is  in  die  hands  of  the  French 
«  king. 

4  That  the  Sieur  Tugghe  has  the  impudence  to  afk  the 
4  queen  to  remit  the  moft  material  part  of  the  articles 

*  of  peace  between  her  majefty  and  his  mafter. 

*  That  the  Britifh  nation  received  more  damage  in 

*  their  trade  from  the  port  of  Dunkirk,   than  from  al- 

*  moft  all  the  ports  of  France,  either  in  the  ocean  or  in 

*  the  Mediterranean. 

*  That  fleets  of  above  thirty  fail  have  come  together 

*  out  of  Dunkirk,  during  the  late  war,  and  taken  mips 

*  of  war  as  well  as  merchant-men. 

*  That  the  Pretender  failed  from  thence  to  Scotland  ; 
4  and  that  it  is  the  only  port  the  French  have  'till  you 

*  come  to  Breft,  for  the  whole  length  of  St.  George's 

*  channel,  where  any  confiderable  naval  armament  can 
'  be  made. 

'  That  deftroying  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  is  an 
4  inconfidcrable  advantage  to  England,  in  comparifon  to 
4  the  advantage  of  deftroying  the  mole,  dikes  and  har- 

*  hour,  it  being  the  naval  force  from  thence  which  only 

*  can  hurt  the  Britifh  nation. 

4  That  the  Britiih  nation  expect  the  immediate  demo- 

*  lition  of  Dunkirk. 

*  That  the  Dutch,  who  fuffered  equally  with  us  from 
4  thofe  of  Dunkirk,  were  probably  induced  to  fign  the 
'  treaty  with  France  from  this  confideration,  That  the 
4  town  and  harbour  of  Dunkirk  mould  be  deftroyed. 

*  That 
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*  That  the  fituation  of  Dunkirk  is  fuch,   as  that  it 
'  may  always    keep  runners  to  obferve  all  fhips  failing 

*  on  the  Thames  and  Medway. 

'  That  all  the  fuggeftions,  which  the  Sieur  Tugghe 
'  brings  concerning  the  Dutch,  are  falfe  and  fcandalous. 

*  That  whether  it  may  be  advantageous  to  the  trade 
'  of  Holland  or  not,  that  Dunkirk  mould  be  demolilhed, 

*  it  is  necefiary  for  the  fafetyy  honour  and  liberty  of 
'  England,  that  it  mould  be  fo. 

'  That  "when  Dunkirk  is  dernoHmcd,  Hte  power  of 
'  France,  on  that  fide,  mould  it  ever  be  turned  againft 
'  us,  will  be  removed  feverai  huhdbed  miles  further  of 
'  of  Great-Britain  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

*  That  after  the  demolition,  ttee  can  be  no  confide- 

*  rable  preparation  made  at  fea  by  the  French  on  all 
'  the  channel  but  at  Brett,  and  that  Great-Britain  being 

*  an  ifland,  which  cannot  be  attacked  but  by  a  naval 

*  power,   we  may  efteem  Ffaticte  effectually  removed, 

*  by  the  demolition  front  Great-Britain  as  far  -a'3  the  di- 

*  ftance  from  Dunkirk  to  Breit. 

'  Pray,  Mr.  IRONSIDE,  repeat  this  laft  particular,  and 

*  put  it  in  a  different  letter,  That  the  demolition  o/*Dun- 
'  kirk  ou///  remove  France  many  hundred  miles  farther  off 
'  from  us ;  and  then  repeat  again,  That  the  Britilh  riatifo 

*  expefts  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk. 

'  I  demand  of  you,  as  you  love  and  honour  your 
<  queen  and  country,  that  you  infert  this  letter,  or  fpeafe 

*  to  this  purpofe,  your  own  way  ;   for  in  this  all  parties 
'  muft  agree,  that  however  bound  in  friendfhip  one  na- 

*  tion  is  with  another,  it  is  but  prudent  that  in  cafe  of 

*  a  rupture,  they  ihould  be,   if  poflible,   upon  equal 
'  terms. 

«  Be  honefl,  old  NESTOR,  and  fay  all  this ;  for  what- 
'  ever  half-witted  hot  whigs  may  think,  we  all  value 

*  our  eftates  and  liberties,  and  every  true  man  of  each 
'  party  muft  think  himfelf  concerned  that  Dunkirk  mould 

*  be  demolilhed. 

'  It  lies  upon  all  who  have  the  honour  to  be  in  the 

*  miniftry  to  haften  this  matter,  and  not  let  the  credulity 

*  of  an  honeft  brave  people  be  thus  infamoufly  abufed 

*  in  our  open  ftreets. 

H  4  fc/I  can- 
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'  I  'cannot  go  on  for  indignation  ;  but  pray  God  that 
*  our  mercy  to  France  may  not  expofe  us  to  the  mercy 
'  of  France. 

Your  humble  fervant, 

ENGLISH  TORY. 
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.    — — Animafque  in  vulnere  ponunt. 

VIRG.  Georg.  4.  v.  138. 

And  part  with  life,  only  to  wound  their  foe. 

ANGER  is  fo  uneafy  a  gueft  in  the  heart,  that 
he  may  be  faid  to  be  born  unhappy,  who  is  of  H 
rough  and  choleric  difpofition.  The  moralifts  have 
denned  it  to  be  :"  a  defire  of  revenge  for  fome  injury 
"  offered."  Men  of  hot  and  heady  tempers  are  eagerly 
defirous  of  vengeance,  the  very  moment  they  appre 
hend  themfelves  injured:  whereas  the  cool  and  fedate 
watch  proper  opportunities  to  return  grief  for  grief  to 
their  enemy.  By  this  means  it  often  happens  that  the 
choleric  inflicl  difproportioned  punimments,  upon 
flight,  and  fometimes  imaginary  offences ;  but  the  tem 
perately  revengeful  have  Icifure  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
the  caufe ;  and  thereby  either  to  fmother  their  fecret 
refentments,  or  to  feek  proper  and  adequate  repara 
tions  for  the  damages  they  have  fuftained.  Weak  minds 
are  apt  to  fpeak  well  of  the  man  of  fury ;  becaufe,  when 
the  ftorm  is  over,  he  is  fijll  of  forrow  and  repentance  : 
put  the  truth  is,  he  is  apt  to  commit  fuch  ravages  during 
his  madnefs,  that  when  he  comes  to  himfelf,  he  becomes 
tame  then,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  he  ran  wild  before^ 
*'  only  to  give  himfelf  eafe ;"  and  is  a  friend  only  to  him 
felf  in  both  extremities.  Men  of  this  unhappy  make,  more 
frequently  than  any  others,  expecT:  that  their  friends 
mould  bear  with  their  infirmities.  Their  friends  mould 
in  return  defire  them  to  correft  their  infirmities.  The 
'  »  common 
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common  excufes,  that  they  cannot  help  it,  that  it  wa& 
loon  over,  that  they  harbour  no  malice  in  their  hearts,, 
are  arguments  for  pardoning  a  bull  or  a  maftiff ;  but 
.{hall  never  reconcile  me  to  an  intellectual  falvage.  Why,, 
indeed,  mould  any  one  imagine,  that  perions,  indepen 
dent  upon  him,  mould  venture  into  his  ibciety,  who 
hath  not  yet  fo  far  fubdued  his  boiling  blood,  but  that 
he  is  ready  to  do  fomething,  the  next  minute,  which  he 
can  never  repair ;  and  hath  nothing  to  plead  in  his  own 
behalf,  but  that  he  is  apt  to  do  mifchief  as  fait  as  he 
can  r  Such  a  man  may  be  feared,  he  may  be  pitied, 
he  can  never  be  loved. 

I  would  not  hereby  be  fo  understood,  as  if  I  meant  to 
recommend  flow  and  deliberate  malice  :  I  would  only 
obierve,  that  men  of  moderation  are  of  a  more  amiable 
character  than  the  raih  and  inconiiderate  ;  bat  if  they 
do  not  hufband  the  talent  that  heaven  hath  beitDwed 
.upon. them,  they  are  as  much  more  odious  than  the  cho 
leric,  as  the  devil  is  more  horrible  than  a  brute.  It  is 
hard  to  fay  which  of  the  two,  when  injured,  is  more 
troublefome  to  himfelf,.  or  more  hurtful  to  his  enemy  ; 
the  one  is  boifterous  and  gentle  by  fits,  dividing  his  life 
between  guilt  and  repentance,  now  ail  tempelt,  again, 
all  fun-mine  :  The  other  hath  a  fmoother,  but  more  lad 
ing  anguilh,  lying  under  a  perpetual  gloom  ;  the  latter 
is  a  cowardly  man,  the  former  a  generous  beaft.  If  he 
may  be  held  unfortunate  who  cannot  be  fure  that  he. 
may  do  fomething .  the  next  minute  which  he  {hall  la 
ment  during  his  life  ;  what  fhall  we  think  of  him,  vvhe 
hath  a  foul  fo  infected,  .that  he  can  never  be  happy  'tiH 
be  hath  made  another  miferable  ?  What  wars  may  w<^ 
imagine  perpetually  raging  in  his  breait?  What  dark 
ftratagems,  unworthy  defigns,  inhuman  v/ifhes,  dread 
ful  reiolutions!  A  fnake.  curled  in  many  intricate  mazes-,. 
ready  to  iting  a,  traveller,  and  to  hifs  him  in.  the  pangs 
of  death,  is  no  mirk  emblem  of  fuch  an  artful,-  un- 
{earihable  projector.  Were  I  to  choofe  an  enemy i, 
whether  mould  .1  wifli  for  one  that  would.ftab  me  fud- 
dealy.;  or  one  tljat  v/ould  give  me  an  Italian  poifonj. 
fubtie  and  lingering,  yet  as  certainly  fatal  as  the  itroke 
of  a  itilletto  :  Let  the  reader  determine  the  doobt  iit 
his  own  mind, 
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There  is  yet  a  third  fort  of  revenge,  if  it  may  be  called 
a  third,  which  is  compounded  of  the  other  two  :  I  mean 
the  miftaken  honour  which  hath  too  often  a  place  in  ge 
nerous  breafts.  Men  of  good  education,  though  natu 
rally  choleric,  reftrain  their  wrath  fo  far  as  to  leek  con 
venient  times  for  vengeance.  The  fingle  combat  feems 
fo  generous  a  way  of  ending  controverfies,  that,  until 
we  have  ftri&er  laws,  the  number  of  widows  and  or 
phans,  arid  I  wilh  I  could  not  fay,  of  wretched  fpirits, 
will  be  increafed.  Of  all  the  medals  which  have  been 
ilruck  in  honour  of  a  neighbouring  monarch,  there  is 
not  one  which  can  give  him  fo  true  renown  as  that  upon 
the  fuccefs  of  his  edicts  for  *  abolifhing  the  impious  prac- 

*  tice  of  duelling/ 

What  inclined  me  at  prefent  to  write  upon  this  fub- 
jeft,  was  the  fight  of  the  following  letters,  which  1  can 
aflure  the  reader  to  be  genuine.  They  concern  two  no 
ble  names  among  us ;  but  the  crime  of  which  the  gen- 
tleimn  areguilty,  bears  too  prevalently  the  name  of  ho 
nour,  to  need  an  apology  to  their  relations  for  reviving 
the  mention  of  their  duel.  But  the  dignity  of  wrath, 
and  the  cool  and  deliberate  preparation  (by  paffing  dif 
ferent  climes,  and  waiting  convenient  feafons)  for  mur 
dering  each  other,  when  we  confider  them  as  moved  by 
a  fenie  of  honour,  muft  raife  in  the  reader  as  much  com- 
paflion  as  horror. 

A  Monfieur  MonfieurSACKviLLE. 
'  T  That  am  in  France  hear  how  much  you  attribute  to 

*  JL  yourfelf  in  this  time,  that  I  have  given  the  world 

*  leave  to  ring  your  praifes  *************** 

*  If  you  call  to  memory,  whereas  I  gave  you  my  hand 

*  daft,  I  told  you  I  reierved  the  heart  fora  truer recon- 

*  ciliation.  Now  be  that  noble  gentleman,  my  love  once 

*  fpoke  you,  and  come  and  do  him  right  that  could  re- 

*  cite  the  trials  you  owe  your  birth  and  country,  were  I 

*  not  confident  your  honour  gives  you  the  lame  courage 

*  to  dome  right,  that  it  did  to  do  me  wrong.     Be  ma- 
4  Her  of  your  own  weapons  and  time ;  the  place  where- 

*  foever  1  will  wait  on  you.  By  doing  this  you  (hall  ihorten 
4  revenge,  and  clear  the  idte  opinion  the  world  hath  of 

*  both  our  worths* 

ED,  BRUCE. 
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A  Mr.  Monfieur  le  Baron  de  Kinlols. 

AS  it  ihall  be  always  far  from  me  to  feek  a  quarrel, 
To  will  I  always  be  ready  to  meet  with  any  that 
defire  to  make  trial  of  my  valour  by  fo  fair  a  courfe 
as  you  require.  A  witnefs  whereof  yourfelf  matt  be, 
who  within  a  month  mail  receive  a  ftri&  account  of 
time,  place  and  weapon,  where  you  mail  find  me  ready 
difpofed  to  give  you  honourable  fatisfa&ion  by  him 
that  mall  conduct  you  thither.  In  die  mean  time  be 
as  fecret  of  the  appointment  as  it  feems  you  are  defi- 
rous  of  it. 

ED.  SACKVILLE. 

A  Mr.  Monfieur  le  Baron  de  Kinlofs. 

I  AM  ready  at  Tergofo,  a  town  in  Zealand,  to  give 
you  th at  fatis faction  your  fword  can  render  you,  ac 
companied  with  a  worthy  gentleman  my  fecond,  in  de 
gree  a  knight ;  and  for  your  coming  I  will  not  limit, 
you  a  peremptory  day,  but  defire  you  to  make  a  defi 
nite  and  (peedy  repair  for  your  own  honour,  and  fear 
of  prevention,  until  which  time  you  mail  find  me  there. 
Tergofo,  loth  of  Auguft,  1613. 

ED.  SACKVILLE* 

A.Mr.  Monfieur  SACKVILLE. 

«•  T  HAVE  received. your  letter  by  your  man,, and "ac~ 
'•  J[.  knowledge  you  have  dealt  nobly  with  me,  and  now- 
«  I  come  with  all  poiTible  hafte  to  meet  you. 

ED.  BRU.CE. 
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N°  130.       MONDAY,  Auguft  10. 

-—-Vacuum fine  mentepopellum.    MUSJE  ANGLICAN JE. 
An  empty*  thoughtlefs  tribe. 

AS  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  are  more  affected 
by  things  which  ftrike  the  fenfes,  than  by  excel 
lences  that  are  to  be  difcerned  by  reafon  and  thought, 
they  form  very  erroneous  judgments,  when  "they  com 
pare  the  one  with  the  other.  An  eminent  initance  of  this 
is,  that  vulgar  notion,  that  men  addicted  to  contempla 
tion  are  lefs  ufeful  members  of  fociety,  than  thofe  of  a 
different  cpurfe  of  life.  The  buiinefs  therefore  of  my 
prefent  paper  mall  be  to  compare  the  diftinct  merits  of 
ihe  fpeculative  and  the  active  parts  of  mankind. 

The  advantages  arifing  from  the  labours  of  generals 
and  politicians  are  confined  to  narrow  tracts  of  the  earthy 
and  while  they  promote  the  interelt  of  their  own  coun 
try,  they  leflen  or  obitrudt  that  of  other  nations.  Where 
as  the  light  and  knowledge  that  fpring  from  Speculation 
are  not  limited  to  any  fmgle  fpot,  but  equally  diifufed 
to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  globe.  Befides,  for  the 
moft  part,  the  renown  only  of  men  of  action  is  tranf- 
Lsitted  to  ditfant  pofterity,  their  great  exploits  eithei 
eying  ;  with  themfelves,  or  foon  after  them  ;  whereas 
fpeculative  men  continue  to  deferve  well  of  the  world 
thoufands  of  years  after  they  have  left  it.  Their  merits 
are  propagated  with  their  fainc  which  is  due  to  them, 
but  a  free  gift  to  thofe  whofe  beneficence  has  not  out 
lived  their  perfons. 

What  benefit  do  we  receive  from  the  renowned 
deeds  of  C&far  or  Alexander,  that  we  mould  make  them 
the  conftant  themes  of  our  praife?  while  the  name  oi 
Pythagoras  is  more  fparingly  celebrated,  though  it  be 
to,  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  trade  and  riches 
This  may  icem  ilrange  to  a  vulgar  reader,  but  the  fol- 
f-V^.y.'i^  lowing 
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lowing  reflexion  will  make  it.  plain.  That  philofopher 
invented  the  forty  feventh  proportion  of  the  firft  book 
of  Euclid,  which  is  the  foundation  of  trigonometry 
and  confequently  of  navigation,  upon  which  the  com 
merce  of  Great  Britain  depends. 

The  mathematicks  are  fo  ufeful  and  ornamental 
to  human  life,  that  the  ingenious  Sir  William  Temple 
acknowledges  in  fome  part  of  his  writings,  all  thofe  ad 
vantages  which  diflinguim  polite  nations  from  barba 
rians  to  be  derived  from  them.  But  as  thefe  fciences 
cultivate  the  exterior  parts  of  life,  there  are  others  of 
a  more  excellent  nature,  that  endue  the  heart  with  ru 
diments  of  virtue,  and  by  opening  our  profpefts,  and 
awakening  our  hopes,  produce  generous  emotions  and 
fublime  fentiments  in  the  foul. 

The  divine  fages  of  antiquity,  who  by  tranfmit- 
ting  down  to  us  their  fpeculations  upon  good  and  evil, 
upon  providence,  and  the  dignity  and  duration  of 
thinking  beings,  have  imprinted  an  idea  of  moral 
excellence  on  the  minds  of  men,  are  moft  eminent 
benefa&ors  to  human  nature  ;  and,  however  overlooked 
in  the  loud  and  thoughtlefs  applaufes.  that  are  every 
day  beftowed  on  the  flaughterers  and  diilurbers  of  mart- 
land,  yet  they  will  never  want  the  efteein  and  appro 
bation  of  the  wife  and  virtuous. 

This  apology  in  behalf  of  the  fpeculative  part  of 
mankind,  who  make  ufefui  truth  the  end  of  their  be 
ing,  and  its  acquisition  the  bulinefs  as  well  as  enterr 
tainment  of  their  lives,  feems  not  improper,  in  order 
to  rectify  the  miflake  of  thofe,  who  meaiiire  merit  by 
noife  and  outward  appearance,  and  are  too  apt  to  de 
preciate  and  ridicule  men  of  thought  and  retirement. 
The  rallery  and  reproaches  which  are  thrown  on  that 
fpecies  by  thofe  who  abound  in  the  animal  life,  would 
incline  one  to  think  the  world  not  fufficiently  convinced, 
that  whatfoever  is  good  or  excellent  proceeds  from 
reafon  and  reflexion. 

Even  thofe  who  only  regard  truth  as  fuch,  with 
out  communicating  their  thoughts,  or  applying  them  to 
pradice,  will  feem  worthy  members  of^the  common 
wealth,  if  we  compare  the  inhocence  and  tranquillity 
with  which  they  pafs  their  lives,  with,  th'e  fraud  and 
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impenitence  of  other  men.  But  the  number  of  thofe 
who  by  abftracted  thoughts  become  ufelefs,  is  incori- 
fiderablc  in  refpect  of  them  who  are  hurtful  to  man 
kind  by  an  active  and  reitlefs  difpofition. 

As  in  the  diftribution  of  other  things,  fb  in  this 
the  wifdom  of  providence  appears,  that  men  addicted  tc 
intellectual  purfuits,  bear  a  fmall  proportion  to  thofe 
who  rejoice  in  exerting  the  force  and  activity  of  theii 
corporeal  organs  ;  for  operations  of  the  latter  fort  are 
limited  to  a  narrow  extent  of  time  and  place,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  mind  are  permanent  and  univerfal.  Plate 
and  Euclid  enjoy  a  fort  of  immortality  upon  earth,  and 
at  this  day  read  lectures  to  the  world. 

But  if  to  inform  the  underftanding,  and  regulate  the 
will,  is  the  moll  lafting  and  diffufive  benefit,  there  will 
not  be  found  fo  ufeful  and  excellent  an  inftitution  as  that 
of  the  chriittan.  priefthood,  which  is  now  become  the 
fcorn  of  fools.  That  a  numerous  order  of  men  mould 
be  confecrated  to  the  fludy  of  the  moft  fublime  and  bene 
ficial  truths,  with  a  defign  to  propagate  them  by  their 
difcourfes  and  writings,  to  inform  their  fellow  crea 
tures  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  to  pofTefs 
their  minds  with  the  fenfe  of  a  future  ftate,  and  not  only 
to  explain  the  nature  of  every  virtue  and  moral  duty, 
but  likewife  to  perfuade  mankind  to  the  practice  of  them 
by  the  moft  powerful  and  engaging  motives,  is  a  thing 
io  excellent  and  neceflary  to  the  well-being  of  the  world, 
that  no  body  but  a  modern  free-thinker  could  have  the 
forehead  or  folly  to  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

The  light  in  which  thefe  points  iliould  be  expofed 
to  the  view  of  one  who  is  prejudiced  againft  the  names, 
'religion,  churchy  prieft,  and  the  like,  is  to  confrder  the: 
clergy  as  fo  many  philofophers,  the  churches  as  fchools, 
and  their  fermons  as  lectures,  for  the  information  and 
improvement  of  the  audience.  How  would  the  heart 
of  Socrates  or  Tully  have  rejoiced,  had  they  lived  in  a 
nation,  where  the  law  had  made  proviiion  for  phi 
lofophers,  to  read  lectures  of  morality  and  theology 
every  feventh  day,  in  feveral  thoufands  of  fchools  erected 
at  the  public  charge  throughout  the  whole  country, 
at  which  kctures  all  ranks  and  fexes  without  diltincr 
lion  were  obliged  to  be  prcfent  "for  their  general  improve 
ment  ? 
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ment  ?  And  what  wicked  wretches  would  they  think 
thofe  men  who  would  endeavour  to  defeat  the  purpofe 
of  fo  divine  an  inftitution  ? 

It  is  indeed  ufual  with  that  low  tribe  of  writers,  to 
pretend  their  defign  is  only  to  reform  the  church,  and 
expoie  the  vices  and  not  the  order  of  the  clergy.  The 
author  of  a  pamphlet  printed  the  other  day  (which  with 
out  my  mentioning  the  title,  will  on  this  occafion  occur 
to  the  thoughts  of  thofe  who  have  read  it)  hopes  to  infi- 
nuate  by  that  artifice  what  he  is  afraid  or  amarned  openly 
to  maintain.  But  there  are  tw6  points  which  clearly  mew 
what  it  is  he  aims  at.  The  firft  is,  that  he  conftantly  ufes 
the  word  priefts  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  his  reader  can 
not  but  obferve  he  means  to  thro  wan  odium  on  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  England,  from  their  being  called  by  a 
name  which  they  enjoy  in  common  with  heathens  and 
impoftors.  The  other  is,  his  rakifig  together  and  exag 
gerating,  with  great  fpleen  and  induftry,  all  thofe  adlions 
of  church-men,  which,  either  by  their  own  illnefs,  or  the 
bad  light  in  which  he  places  them,  tend  to  give  men  an 
ill  impreflion  of  the  difpenfers  of  the  gofpel :  All  which 
he  pathetically  addreffes  to  the  confideration  of  his  wife 
and  honeft  countrymen  of  the  laity.  The  fophifhy 
and  ill-breeding  of  thefe  proceedings  are  fo  obvious  to 
men  who  have  any  pretence  to  that  character,  that  I 
need  fay  no  more  either  of  them  or  their  author. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may  properly  be  rang^- 
?d  under  the  two  general  heads  of  gentlemen  and  mer- 
chanics.  This  diitinftion  arifes  from  die  different  oc^ 
cupations  wherein  they  exert  themfelves.  The  former  of 
thefe  fpecies  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  more  Ijo- 
nourable  than  the  other,  who  are  looked  upon  as  a  bafe 
and  inferior  order  of  men.  But  if  the  world  is  in  the.: 
right  in  this  natural  judgment,  it  is  not  generally  fo, 
in  the  diibibution  of  particular  perfons  under  their  ref- 
pedtive  denominations.  It  is  a  clear  fettled  pointy  that 
;he  gentleman  mould  be  preferred  to  the  mechanic.. 
But  who  is  the  gentleman,  and  who  the  mechanic, 
wants  to  be  explained. 

The  philofophers  diftmguim  two  parts  in  human, 
nature  ;  the  rational  and  the  animal.  Now,  if  we  at 
tend  to  the  reafon  of  the  thing*  we  mall  find  it  difficult 

to 
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to  aflign  a  more  juft  and  adequate  idea  of  thefe  diflind 
fpecies,  than  by  defining  the  gentleman  to  be  hin 
whofe  occupation  lies  in  the  exertion  of  hia  rations 
faculties,  and  the  mechanic  him  who  is  employed  ii 
the  ufe  of  his  animal  parts,  or  the  organic  parts  of  hi 
body. 

The  cencurring  a/Tent  of  the  world,  in  preferring 
gentlemen  to  mechanics,  feems  founded  in  that  prefe 
rence  which  the  rational  part  of  our  nature  is  intitle 
to  above  the  animal ;  when  we  confider  it  in  itfelf,  a 
it  is  the  feat  of  wifdom  and  underibmding,  as  it  is  pur 
and  immortal,  and  as  it  is  that  which,  of  all  the  know 
works  of  the  creation,  bears  the  brighteft  imprefs  of  th 
Deity. 

It  claims  the  fame  dignity  and  pre-eminence,  if  w 
confider  it  with  refpect  to  its  object.  Mechanical  me 
tives  or  operations  are  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  c 
low  and  little  tilings.  Whereas  reafon  inquires  cor 
cerning  the  nature  of  intellectual  beings,  the  great  ai 
thor  of  our  exigence,  its  end,  and  the  proper  inethoc 
of  attaining  it.  Or,  in  cafe  that  noble  faculty  fubmi 
itfelf  to  nearer  objects,  it  is  not,  like  the  organi 
powers,  confined  to  a  flow  and  painful  manner  of  adtior 
but  mifts  the  fcenes,  and  applies  itfelf  to  the  molt  di: 
tant  objects  with  incredible  eafe  and  difpatch.  Neithe 
are  the  operations  of  the  mind,  like  thole  of  the  hand: 
limited  to  on#  individual  object,  but  at  once  extende 
to  a  whole  fpecies. 

And  as  we  have  fhewn  the  intellectual  powers  to  t 
nobler  than  thofe  of  motion,  both  in  their  own  natur< 
and  in  regard  to  their  object,  the  fame  will  llill  hold 
we  confider  their  office.  It  is  the  province  of  th 
former  to  preiide  and  direct,  of  the  latter  to  execute  an 
obey.  Thofe  who  apply  their  hands  to  the  materials,  aj 
pear  the  immediate  builders  of  an  edifice,'  but  the  beaut 
and  proportion  of  it  is  owing  to  the  architect  who  d< 
figned  the  plan  in  his  clofeL  And  in  like  manner,  whai 
ever  there  is  either  in  art  or  nature,  of  ufe  or  regi 
larity,  will  be  found  to  proceed  fr®m  the  fuperior  prir 
ciple  of  realbn  and  underftandirig.  The/e  reflexion 
how  obvious  ibever,  do  neverthelefs  feem  not  fu lacier 
ly  attended  to  by  thofe  who,  being  at  great  pains  to  in 

pro* 
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>rove  the  figure  and  metions  of  the  body,  neglecl:  the 
ulture  of  the  mind. 

From  the  premifes  it  follows,  that  a  man  may  de- 
rend  from  an  ancient  family,  wear  fine  clothes,  and 
>e  mafcer  of  what  is  commonly  called  good-breeding, 
ind  yet  not  merit  the  name  of-geniUman.  All  thofe 
ifhofe  principal  accomplishments  confift  in  the  exertion 
»f  the  mechanic  powers,  whether  the  organ  made 
tfe  of  be  the  eye,  the  mufeles  of  the  face,  the  fingers, 
set,  or  any  other  part,  are  in  the  eye  of  reafon  to  be 
:fteemed  mechanics. 

I  do  therefore,  by  thefe  prefcnts,  declare,  that  all 
nen  and  women,  by  what  title  foever  diftinguifhed, 
vhofe  occupation  it  is  either  to  ogle  with  the  eye,  flirt 
vith  the  fan,  drefs,  cringe,  adjuft  the  mufeles  of  the 
ace,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  degraded  from  the 
ank  of  gentry  ;  which  is  from  this  time  forward  ap* 
>ropriated  to  thofe  who  employ  the  talents  of  the  mind 
n  the  purfait  of  knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue, 
tnd  are  content  to  take  their  places  as  they  are  diftkk- 
ruifhed  by  moral  and  intellectual  accomplishments. 

The  reft  of  the  human  fpccies  come  under  the  ap- 
illation  of  mechanics,  widi  this  difference,  that  the 
>rofefled  mechanics,  who,  not  pretending  to  be  gentle- 
nen,  contain  themfelves  within  their  proper  fphere,  are 
iccefTary  to  the  well-bekig  of  mankind,  and  confequent- 
y  mould  be  more  refpefted  in  a  well-regulated  common- 
wealth,  than  thofe  mechanics  who  make  a  merit  of 
>eing  ufeleis. , 

Having  hitherto  confidered  the  human  fpecies  as  di- 
linguilhed  into  gentlemen  and  mechanics,  I  come  now 
o  treat  of  the  machines,  a  fort  of  beings  that  have  the 
•utfide  or  appearance  of  men,  without  being  really  fach. 
Phe  free-thinkers  have  often  declared  to  the  world, 
hat  they  are  not  actuated  by  any  incorporeal  being  or 
pirit,  but  that  all  the  operations  they  exert  proceed 
rom  the  collifion  of  certain  corpufcles,  endued  with 
>roper  figures  and  motions.  It  is  now  a  confiderable 
ime  that  I  have  been  their  proielyte  in  this  point.  I 
im  even  fo  far  convinced  that  they  are  in  the  right, 
hat  I  mall  attempt  proving  it  to  others. 

The 
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The  mind  being  itfelf  invifible,  there  is  no  othc 
way  to  difcern  its  exiftence,  than  by  the  effeds  whic 
it  produceth.  Where  defign,  order  and  fymmetry  ar 
vifible  in  the  effecls,  we  conclude  the  caufe  to  be  an  ir 
telligent  being ;  but  where  nothing  of  thefe  can  b 
found,  we  afcribe  the  effeft  to  hazard,  necefljty,  c 
the  like.  Now  I  appeal  to  any  one  who  is  converfar 
in  the  modern  productions  of  our  free-thinkers,  if  the 
do  not  look  rather  like  efte&s  of  chance,  or  at  beft  c 
jnechanifm,  than  of  a  thinking  principle,  and  confe 
quently  whether  the  authors  of  thofe  rhapfodies  are  »c 
mere  machines. 

The  fame  point  is  like  wife  evident  from  their  ow 
aflertion,  it  being  plain  that  no  one  could  miftak 
thought  for  motion,  who  knew  what  thought  was.  Fc 
thefe  reafons  I  do  hereby  give  it  in  charge  to  all  Chr 
Itians,  that  hereafter  they  fpeak  of  free-thinkers  in  til 
neuter  gender,  ufmg  the  term  //  for  him.  They  ai 
to  be  confidered  as  Automata,  made  up  of  bones  ar 
mufcles,  nerves,  arteries  and  animal  fpirits  ;  not  ib  il 
nocent  indeed,  but  as  deftitute  of  thought  and  reafo: 
as  thofe  little  machines  which  the  excellent  author  fro 
whom  I  take  the  motto  of  this  paper  has  fo  elegant 
defcribed. 


N°  13,1.      TUESDAY,  Auguft  n. 

Iter  pigrorum  quafi  fepes  fpinarum.          Ex.  Latin.  Prc 

The  way  of  th*  flothful  man  is  an  hedge  of  thorns. 

Prov.  xv.  i 

THERE   are  two  forts  of  perfons  within  the  cc 
fideration  of  my  frontifpiece  ;    the  firft  are  t 
mighty  body  of  lingerers,  perfons  who  do-  not  inde 
employ  their  time  criminally,  but  are  fuch  pretty  inn 
cents,  who,  as  the  poet  fays, 

wafle  away 

In  gentle  inactivity  the  day. 
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rhe  others  being  fometliing  more  vivacious,  are  fuch  as 
o  not  only  omit  to  fpend  their  time  well,  but  are  in 
lie  conltant  purfuit  of  criminal  fatisfactions.  Whatever 
ae  divine  may  think,  the  cafe  of  the  .firft  ieems  to  be 
lie  moft  deplorable,  as  the  habit  of  floth  is  more  invin- 
ible  than  that  of  vice.  The  firft  is  preferred  even  when, 
be  man  is  fully  polTefTed  of  himfelf,  and  fubmitted  to 
/ith  conftant  deliberation  and  cool  thought.  The  other 
ye  are  driven  into  generally  through  the  heat  of  wine, 
r  youth,  which  Mr.  Hobbs  calls  a  natural  drunkennefs; 
nd  therefore  confequently  are  more  excufable  for  an)? 
rrors  committed  during  the  deprivation  or  fufpemlon  of 
»ur  reafon,  than  in  the  pofleffion  of  it.  The  irregular 
&rts  of  vicious  appetites  are  in  time  deftroyed  by  the 
ratification  of  them  ;  but  a  well-ordered  life  of  floth  re- 
eives  daily  ftrength  from  its  continuance.  '  I  went 
(fays  Solomon)  by  the  field  of  the  .flothful,  and  the 
vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  underflanding ;  and  lo ! 
it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  co 
vered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  ftone-wall  thereof  was 
broken  down.'  To  raife  the  image  of  this  perfoa,  the 
line  author  adds,  '  The  ilothful  man  hideth  his  hand  in 
his  bofom,  and  it  grieveth  him  to  bring  it  again  to  his 
mouth.'  If  there  were  no  future  account  expected  of 
pending  our  time,  the  immediate  inconvenience  that  at- 
ends  a  life  of  idlenefs,  Ihould  of  itfelf  be  perfuafion 
nough  to  the  men  of  fenfe  to  avoid  it.  I  fay  to  the  men 
•f  fenfe,  becaufe  there  are  of  thefe  that  give  into  it,  and 
i>r  thefe  chiefly  is  this  paper  defigned.  Arguments 
Iravvn  from  future  rewards  and  punimments,  are  things 
oo  remote  for  the  confideration  of  ftubborn  fanguine 
routh :  They  are  affe&ed  by  fuch  only  as  propofe  im- 
nediate  pleafure  or  pain ;  as  the  flrongeft  perfuaiive  to 
he  children  of  Ifrael  was  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
iCney.  I  believe  I  may  fay  there  is  more  toil,  fatigue 
.nd  uneafinefs  in  floth,  than  can  be  found  in  any  eni- 
'loyment  a  man  will  put  himfelf  upon.  When  a  thought- 
ul  man  is  once  fixed  this  way,  fpleen  is  the  necefiary 
onfequence.  This  direfts  him  inflantly  to  the  contem- 
ilation  of  his  health  or  circumftances,  which  muft  ever 
e  found  extremely  bad  upon  thefe  melancholy  inquiries, 
f  he  has  any  common  bufmefs  upon  his  hands,  numfcer- 

lefs 
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lefs  objections  arife,  that  make  the  difpatch  of  it  impo 
fible ;  and  he  cries  out  with  Solomon,  There  is  a  lio 
in  the  way,  a  lion  in  the  ftreets ;  that  is,  there  is  {on 
difficulty  or  other,  which  to  his  imagination  is  as  invii 
cible  as  a  lion  really  would  be.  The  man,  on  the  coi 
trary,  that  applies  himfelf  to  books,  or  bufmefs,  coi 
traces  a  chearful  confidence  in  all  his  undertakings,  fro] 
the  daily  improvements  of  his  knowledge  or  fortune,  ar 
inftead  of  giving  himfelf  up  to 

Thick-ey'd  mufmg  curfed  melancholy,  SHAKES?  E  A 
has  that  conftant  life  in  his  vifage  and  converfation,  whk 
the  idle  fplenetic  man  borrows  fometimes  from  the  fu: 
mine,  exercife,  or  an  agreeable  friend.  A  reclufe  id 
ibbriety  mufl  be  attended  with  more  bitter  remorfe,  th; 
the  molt  active  debauchery  can  at  any  intervals  be  m 
leiled  wkh.  The  rake,  if  he  is  a  cautious  manage 
will  allow  himfelf  very  little  time  to  examine  his  pv 
conduct,  and  will  beftovv  as  few  reflexions  upon  himfe 
as  the  lingerer  does  upon  any  thing  el fe,  uniefs  he  h 
the  misfortune  to  repent.  I  repeat  the  misfortu 
to  repent,  becauie  I  have  put  the  great  day 
account  out  of  the  prefent  cafe,  and  am  now  i 
quiring  not  wbofe  life  is  mofl  irreligious,  but  moil  i 
convenient.  A  gentleman  that  has  formerly  been  a  ve 
eminent  lingerer,  and  fometliing  fplenetic,  infon 
me,  that  in  one  winter  he  drank  fix  hampers  ofSpa^ 
water,  feveral  gallons  of  Chalybeate  tincture,  two  hoj 
heads  of  bitters,  at  the  rate  of  60 1.  an  hogftiead,  k 
one  hundred  and  fifty  infallible  fchemes,  in  every  o 
of  which  he  was  difappointed,  received  a  thoufand  ; 
fronts  during  the  north- eafterly  winds,  and  in  Ihort  r 
through  more  mifery  and  expence,  than  the  moft  n 
ritorious  bravo  could  boall  of.  Another  tells  me,  t] 
he  fell  into  this  way  at  the  univerfity,  where  the  yoi 
are  too  apt  to  be  lulled  into  a  itate  of  fuch  tranquill: 
as  prejudices  them  againft  the  buillc  of  that  worldly  bi 
nefs,  for  which  this  part  of  their  education  mould  p 
pare  them.  As  he  could  with  the  -utmoit  fecrecy  be  I 
in  his  own  chamber,  he  fays  he  was  for  fome  years 
recoverably  funk,  and  immeried  in  the  luxury  of  an  ea 
chair,  though  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  general  opini 
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:  patted  for  a  hard  ftudent.  During  this  lethargy  he 
id  fome  intervals  of  application  to  books,  which  rather 
;gravated  than  fufp  ended  the  painful  thoughts  of  a 
if-fpent  life.  Thus  his  fuppofed  relief  became  his  pu- 
(hment,  and  like  the  damned  in  Milton,  upon  their 
nveyance  at  certain  revolutions  from  fire  to  ice, 

-  He  felt  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce. 


he  had  a  mind  to  go  out,  he  was  fo  fcrupulous  as 

•  form  fome  excufe   or  other  which  the  idle  are  ever 
•ovided  with,  and  could  not  fatisfy  himfelf  without  this 
diculo.us  appearance  of  juftice.     Sometimes  by  his  own 
>ntrivance  and  infmuation,  the  woman  that  looked  af- 
r  his  chamber  would  convince  him  of  the  necefiity  of 
afhing  his  room,  or  any  other  matter  of  the  like  joy- 
is  import,  to  which  he  always  fubmitted,  after  having 
xently  oppcfed  it,  and  made  his  exit  with  much  feem- 
ig  reluctance,  and  inward  delight.     Thus  did  he  pals 
te  noon  of  his  life  in  die  folitude  of  a  monk,  and  the 
uilt  of  a  libertine.     He  is  fmce  awakened  by  applica- 
Dn  out  of  (lumber,  has  no  more  fpleen  than  a  Dutch- 
an,  who,  as  Sir  W.  Temple  obferves,    is  not  delicate 

•  idle  enough  to  fuffer  from  this  enemy,  but  *  is  always 
well  when  he  is  not  ill,  always  pleafed  when  he  is  not 
angry.* 

There  is  a  .gentleman  I  have  feen  at  a  coffee-houfe 
;ar  the  place  of  my  abode,  who  having  a  pretty  good 
late,  and  a  disinclination  to  books  or  bulineis,  to  fecure 
imfelf  from  fome  of  the  above-mentioned  misfortunes, 
nploys  himfelf  with  much  alacrity  in  the  following 
icthod.  Being  vehemently  difpofed  to  loquacity,  he 
as  a  perfon  conitantly  with  him,  to  whom  he  gives,  au 
inual  penfion  for  no  other  merit  but  being  very  atten- 
ve,  and  never  interrupting  him  by  queftion  and  anfwer, 
hatever  he  may  utter  that  may  feemingly  require  it. 
"o  fecure  to  himfelf  difcouife,  his  fund  a  mental  maxim 
-ems  to  be,  by  no  means  to  confider  what  he  is  going 
>  fay.  He  delivers  therefore  every  thought  as  It  firil 
itrudes  itfclf  upon  him,  and  then,  with  all  the  free 

dom 
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dom  you  could  wifh,  will  examine  it,  and  rally  the  irr 
pertinence,  or  evince  the  truth  of  it.  In  fhort,  he  too) 
the  fame  pleafure  in  confuting  himfelf,  as  he  could  hjiv 
done  in  difcomfiting  an  opponent :  And  his  difcouri 
was  as  that  of  two  perfons  attacking  each  other  wit 
exceeding  warmth,  incoherence,  and  good-nature.  Ther 
is  another,  whom  I  have  fe«n  in  the  park,  employin 
himfelf  with  the  fame  induflry,  though  not  with  ,th 
fame  innocence.  He  is  very  dextrous  in  taking  flies 
and  fixing  one  at  each  end  of  a  horfe  hair,  which  hi 
periwig  fupplies  him  with  :  He  hangs  them  over  a  lit 
tie  flick,  which  fufpeniion  inclines  them  immediately  t 
war  upon  each  other,  there  being  no  poflibility  of  re 
treat.  From  the  frequent  attention  of  his  eyes  to  the! 
combats,  he  perceives  the  feverai  turns  and  advantage 
of  the  battle,  which  are  altogether  invifible  to  a  con 
mon  fpeclator.  I  the  other  day  found  him  in  the  enjo) 
ment  of  a  couple  of  gigantic  blue-bottles,  which  wei 
hung  out  and  embattled  in  the  aforefaid  warlike  appoin 
ments.  That  I  might  enter  into  the  fecret  mocks  of  th 
conflict,  he  lent  me  a  magnifying  glafs,  which  prefente 
me  with  an  engagement  between  two  of  the  moil  ruefi 
monfters  I  have  ever  read  of  even  in  romance. 

If  we  cannot  bring  ourfelves  to  appoint  and  perfon 
fuch  tafks  as  would  be  of  confiderable  advantage  to  us 
let  us  refolve  upon  fbme  other,  however  trifling,  to  t 
performed  at  appointed  times.  By  this  we  may  gain 
vidory  over  a  wandering  unfettled  mind,  and  by  this  n 
gulation  of  the  impulfe  of  our  wills,  may,  in  tim 
make  them  obedient  to  the  diclat.es  of  our  reafon. 

When  I  am  difpofed  to  treat  of  the  irreligion  of  i 
idle  life,  it  mall  be  under  this  head,  *  pereunt  &  impi 
*  tantur  :"  which  is  an  infcription  upon  a  fun-dial  in  01 
of  the  inns  of  court,  and  is  with  great  propriety  plac< 
to  public  view  in  fuch  a  place,  where  the  inhabitants  b 
ing  in  an  everlafting  hurry  of  bufmefs  or  pleafure,  the  bu 
may  receive  an  innocent  admonition  to  keep  their  a 
d  the  idle  a  dreadful  one  nottokSsep  theii 
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Mr.  IRONSIDE,  Auguft  10,   1713, 

[Am  obliged  to  you  for  inferring  my  letter  concern 
ing  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  in  your  paper  of  the 
'th  inftant;  but  you  will  find,  upon  perufal,  that  you 
lave  printed  the  word  Tkree  where  you  mould  have 
printed  the  word  Two  ;  which  I  defire  you  would 
imend  by  infcrting .  the  whole  paragraph,  and  that 
which  immediately  follows  it,  in  your  very  next  paper, 
Fhe  paragraph  runs  thus  :  * 

"  The  very  common  people  know,  that  within  two 
months  after  the  figning  of  the  peace,  the  works  to 
wards  the  fea  were  to  be  demolilhed,  and  within  three 
months  after  it  the  works  towards  the  land. 
"  That  the  faid  peace  was  figned  the  laft  of  March 
O.S. 

*  I  beg  pardon  for  giving  you  fo  much  trouble,  which 
was  only  to  avoid  miftakes,  having  been  very  much 
abufed  by  fome  whiggilh  fenfelefs  fellows,  that  give 
out  I  am  for  the  Pretender. 

Your  moll  humble  fervant, 

ENGLISH  TORY. 


0  132.     WEDNESDAY,  Auguft  12. 

Qirifque  fuos  patimur  manes—        VJRG.  ^En.  6.  v.  743; 
All  have  their  manes.  DRYDEN» 

Mr.  IRONSIIDE, 

HE  following  letter  was  really  written  by  a  young 
gentleman  in  a  languiming  illnefs,  which  both 
mfelt,    and    thofe  who  attended  him,  thought  it  im- 
ible  for  him  to  outlive.     If  you  think  fuch  an  image 
the  ftate  of  a  man's  mind  in  that  circumftance  be 
orth  publiihing,  it  is  at  your  fervice,  and  take  it  as 
Hows ; 

Dear 
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Dear  Sir, 

YOU  formerly  obferv~ed  to  me,  that  nothing  ma 
a  more  ridiculous  figure  in  a  man's  life,  than  t 
deiparity  we  often  find  in  him  fick  and  well.  '11 
one  of  an  unfortunate  conititution  is  perpetually  ex] 
biting  a  miferable  example  of  the  weakatfs  of  his  mir 
or  of  his  body,  in  their  turns.  1  have  had  freque 
opportunities  of  late  to  confider  myfelf  in  tliefe  dif 
rent  views,  and  hope  I  have  received  fome  advanta 
by  it.  If  what  Mr.  Waller  fays  be  true,  that 

The  foul's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decay'd, 
Lets  in  new  light  thro'  chinks  that  time  has  made  : 

Then  furely  fieknefs,  contributing  no  lefs  than  old  a 
to  the  making  down  this  fcaffolding  of  the  body,  m 
difcover  the  inclofed  Itrudlure  more  plainly.  Sickm 
is  a  fort  of  early  old  age  ;  it  teaches  us  a  diffidence 
our  earthly  flate,  and  infpires  us  with  the  thoughts 
a  future,  better  than  a  thoufand  volumes  of  philoi 
phers  and  divines.  It  gives  fo  warning  a  concuffion 
thofe  props  of  our  vanity,  our  ftrength  and  youth,  th 
we  think  of  fortifying  ourfelves  within,  when  there 
fo  little  dependence  on  our  outworks.  Youth,  at  t 
very  belt,  is  but  a  betrayer  of  human  life  in  a  gentl 
and  fmoother  manner  lhan  age  :  It  is  like  a  ftrea 
that  nourifhes  a  plant  upon  its  bank,  and  caufes  it 
fleurifli  and  bloflbm  to  the  fight,  but  at  the  fame  tir 
is  undermining  it  at  the  root  in  fecret.  My  youth  h 
dealt  more  fairly  and  openly  with  me  :  it  has  afford 
fevers!  profpeds  6f  my  danger,  and  given  me  an  a 
vantage  not  very  common  to  young  men,  that  the  « 
tractions  of  the  world  have  not  dazzled  me  very  muc 
and  I  began  where  moft  people  end,  with  a  full  co 
viftion  of  the  emptinefs  of  all  forts  of  ambition,  a 
the  unfatisfaftory  nature  of  all  human  pleafures. 
*  When  a  fmart  fit  of  fieknefs  tells  me  this  fcur 
tenement  of  my  body  will  fall  in  a  little  time,  I  $ 
even  as  unconcerned  as  was  that  honeit  Hibernian,  w 
(being  in  bed  in  the  great  ftorm  fome  years  ago,  a 
,;..;  /•;,:  '  tc 
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told  the  houfe  would  tumble  over  his  liead)  made  an* 
fwer,  "  What  care  I  for  the  houfe  I  I  am  only  a 
lodger."  1  fancy  it  is  the  belt  time  to  die  when  one 
is  in  the  belt  humour;  and  fo  excefiively  weak  as  I  now 
am,  I  may  fay  with  confcience,  that  I  am  not  at  all  un- 
eafy  at  the  thought  that  many  men,  whom  I  never  had 
any  efteem  for,  are  likely  to  enjoy  this  world  after  me. 
When  I  refleft  what  an  inconfiderable  little  atom  every 
fingle  man  is,  with  refpect  to  the  whole  creation,  me- 
thinks  it  is  a  mame  to  be  concerned  at  the  removal  of 
fuch  a  trivial  animal  as  I  am.  The  morning  after  my 
exit,  the  fun  will  arife  as  bright  as  ever,  the  flowers 
fmell  as  fweet,  the  plants  fpring  as  green,  \  the  world 
will  proceed  in  its  old  cotirfe,  people  will  laugh  as 
heartily,  and  marry  as  fail,  as  they  were  ufed  to  do. 
The  memory  of  man"  (as  it  is  elegantly  expreft  in 
the  Wifdom  of  Solomon)  "  pafleth  away  as  the  remem 
brance  of  a  gueft  that  tarrieth  but  one  day."  There 
are  reafons  enough,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  fame* 
book,  to  make  any  young  man  contented  with  the 
profpecl  of  death.  •"  For  honourable  age  is  not  that 
which  itandeth  in  length  of  time,  or  is  meafured  by 
number  of  years.  But  wifdom  is  the  grey  hair  to 
men,  and  an  unfpotted  life  is  old  age."  He  was  taken 
away  ipeedily,  lell  that  "  wickednefs  mould  alter  his 
underitanding,  or  deceit  beguile  his  foul." 

I  am,  yours. 

To  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,  Efq;  Greeting. 

Old.DAD, 

I  A  M  fo  happy  as  to-be  the  hulband  of  a  woman  that 
never  is  in  the  wrong,  and  yet  is  at  continual  war 
vith  every  body,  efpecially  with  all  her  fervants,  and 
nyfelf.  As  to  her  maids,  (he  never  fails  of  having  at 
eaft  a  dozen  or  fourteen  in  each  year,  yet  never  hss 
tbove  one  at  a  time,  and  the  lad  that  comes  is  always 
:he  worft  that  ever  me  had  in  her  life ;  although  they 
lave  given  very  good  content  in  better  families  than 
nine  for  feveral  years  together  :  Not  that  me  has  the 
Kaiure  of  turning  them  away,  but  ihe  does  fa  ferrit 
hem  about,  For/oatb  and  Mijlrefs  them  up,  and-  fo  find 
VOL.  II.  1  fault 
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«  fault  with  every  thing  they  do,  and  talks  to  them  fc 

*  loudr  and  To  long,  that  they  either  give  her  immediat< 

*  warning,  or  march  off  without  any  wages  at  all.     S< 

*  that  through  her  great  zeal  and  care  to  make  them  bet 
'  ter  fervants  than  any  in  the  world,  and  their  obilina 

*  cy  in  being  no  better  than  they  can,  our  houfe  is  a  for 

*  of  Bedlam,  and  nothing  in  order  ;    for  by  that  time  J 
'  maid  comes  to  know  where  things  ftand,  whip,  me  i 

*  gone,  and  fo  we  have  not  another  in  four  or  five  days 

*  and  this  all  the  year  round :    As  to  myfelf,  all  thi 

*  world  believes  me  to  be  one  of  the  beft  of  hulbands,  am 
4  I  am  of  the  world's  mind,  till  my  dear  Patient  Grizze 

*  comes  to  give  her  opinion  about  me,  and  then  yoi 

<  would  believe  I  am  as  bad  as  her  maids.     Oh,  Mr 

*  IRONSIDE,  never  was  a  woman  ufed  as  me  is.     Th 
'  world  does  not  think  how  unhappy  me  is !    I  am  a  wol 

*  in  fheep's  clothing.     And  then  her  neighbours  are  fi 
'  ill-natur'd,  that  they  refufe  to  fuffer  her  to  fay  wha 

*  (he  pleafes  of  their  families,  without  either  returning 

*  her  compliments,  or  withdrawing  from  her  oratory 
«  fo   that   the    poor  woman    has   fcarcely   any  fociet 
'  abroad,  nor  any  comfort  at  home,  and  all  through  th 

*  faucinefs  of  fervants,  and  the  unkindnefs  of  a  hufban< 

*  that  is  fo  cruel  to  her,  as  to  defire  her  to  be  quiet.    Bu 

*  me  is  coming.     I  am  in  haite, 

SIR,  your  humble  fervant, 

NICHOLAS  EARRING 
S  I  R, 

<  T  Hope  you'll  not  endure  this  Dumb  Club,  for  I  ac 
4  J.  the  unlucky  fpoufe  of  one  of  thofe  gentlemen,  an 

*  when  my  dear  comes  from  this  joylefs  fociety,  I  am  a 
«  impertinent,  noify  rattle-fnake,    my  maid  is  a  fauc 

*  fow,  the  man  is  a  thick-fkull'd  puppy,  and  foundei 

*  like  a  horfe ;  my  cook  is  a  taftelefs  afs ;  and  if  a  chil 

*  cry,  the  maid  is  a  carelefs  bear :   Jf  I  have  compan) 
'  they  are  a  parcel  of  chattering  magpies ;  if  abroad, 

*  am  a  gaggling  goofe ;   when  I  return,  you  are  a  fin 
'galloper;    women,  like  cats,  mould  keep  the  houf< 

*  This  is  a  frequent  fentence  with  him.     Consider  fom 

*  remedy  againit  a  temper  that  fel<Jom  fpeaks,  and  the 
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*  fpeaks  only  unkindnefs.     This  will  be  a  relief  to  all 
'  thofe  miferable  women  who  are  married  to  the  worft  of 
«  tempers,  the  fullen,  more  efpecially  to 

Your  diilrefled  Appellant, 

GOODY  DUMP. 
Friend  NESTOR, 
«  /~\UR  Brother  Tremble  having  lately  given  thee 

<  \J  wholfom  advice  concerning  tuckers,   I  fend  thee 
'  a  word  of  counfel  touching  thyfelf :    Verily  thou  haft 

*  found  great  favour  with  the  godly  fitters.     I  have  read 

*  in  that  myfterious  book  called  ^fop's  fables,  how  once 
'  upon  a  time  an  ais  arrayed  himfelf  in  the  ikin  of  a 

*  lion,  thereby  defigning  to  appear  as  one  of  the  mighty: 
•'  But  behold  the  vanity  of  this  world  was  found  light, 
'  the  fpirit  of  untruth  became  altogether  naked.    When 
'  the  vain-glorious  animal  opened  his  jaws  to  roar,  the 
'  lewd  voice  of  an  afs  braying  was  heard  in  the  moun- 

<  tains.     Friend,  friend,  let  the  moral  of  this  fink  deep 

*  into  thy  mind ;  the  more  thou  pondereft  thereon,  the 

*  fitter  thou  wilt  become  for  the  fellowship  of  the  faith  - 

*  ful  :  We  have  every  day  more  and  more  hopes  of  thee, 
«  but  between  thee  and  me,  when  thou  art  converted, 
«  thou  muft  take  to  thee  a  fcripture  name  :   One  of  thy 

*  writing  brethren  bore  a  very  good  name,  he  was  en- 
'  titled  ISAAC,   but  now  fleepeth.     JACOB  fuiteth  thy 

*  bookfeller  well.    Verily  NESTOR  foundeth  Babylonifh 

*  in  the  ears  of  thy  well-wifher  and  conitant  reader, 

The  3d  day  of  the  week,  -          p 

prophanely  called  Tuefday. 

S  I  R, 

VI OTWITHSTANDING  your  grave  advice  to 
i^Si  the  fair  fex  not  to  lay  the  beauties  of  their 
necks  fo  open,  I  find  they  mind  you  fo  little,  that  we 
young  men  are  in  as  much  danger  as  ever.  Yeflerday, 
about  feven  in  the  evening,  I  took  a  turn  with  a  gen 
tleman  juft  come  to  town,  in  a  publick  walk.  We 
kad  not  walked  above  two  rounds,  when  the  fpark  on 
I  2  .  *a  fudden 
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a  fudden  pretended  wearinefs,  and  as  I  importun'd  bin 
to  Hay  longer,  he  turned  fliort,  and  pointing  to  a  ce 
lebrated  beauty  :  What  (faid  he)  do  you  think  I  an 
made  of,  that  I  fhould  bear  the  fight  of  fuch  fnowj 
breafts  ?  oh !  fhe  is  intolerably  handfom  !  Upon  thi 
we  parted,  and  I  refblved  to  take  a  little  more  air  in  th 
garden,  yet  avoid  the  danger  by  cafting  my  eyes  down 
wards  :  but  to  my  unfpeakable  furprife,  I  difcovered 
in  the  fame  fair  creature,  the  fined  ancle  and  prettiej 
foot  that  ever  fancy  imagined.  If  the  petticoats,  a 
well  as  the  frays,  thus  diminifh,  what  iliall  we  do,  dea 
NESTOR  ?  If  it  is  neither  fafe  to  look  at  the  head  no 
the  feet  of  the  charmer,  whither  mail  we  direcl  ou 
eyes  ?  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  any  further  deicrip 
tion  of  her,  but  I  beg  you  would  confider  that  you, 
wards  ai  e  frail  and  mortal. 

Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

EPIMETRIUS 
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Oh !  fatal  love  of  fame  ?    Oh  glorious  heat ! 
Only  deftoi&ive  to  the  brave  and  great. 

ADDISON'S  Campaign 

TH  E  letters  which  I  published  in  the  Guardian  o 
Saturday  laft,  are  written  with  fuch  fpirit  an< 
gieatnefs  of  mind,  that  they  had  excited  a  great  cu 
riofity  in  my  lady  Lizard's  family,  to  know  what  oc 
cafioned  a  quarrel  betwixt  the  two  brave  men  wh< 
wrote  them  ;  and  what  was  the  event  of  their  combat 
I  found  the  family  the  other  day  Kilning  in  a  circle  t< 
Mr.  William  the  Templar,  who  was  informing  the  ladie; 
of  the  ceremonies  ufed  in  the  fmgle  combat,  when  th< 
kings  of  En  land  permitted  fuch  trials  to  be  performec 
in  their  prefenc  .  He  took  occafion  from  the  chance  a 
fuch  judicial  proc^edingSj  to  relate  a  ciiftom  uied,  in  « 

certain 
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ertaiu  part  of  India,  to  determine  law-fuits,  which  he  ' 

reduced  as  a  parallel  to  the  fmgle  combat.    The  cuitorn 

,  *•  That  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  thrown  into  a 

river,  where  each  endeavours  to  keep  under  water  as 

long  as  he  is  ablej  and  he  who  comes  up  firft  lofes  the 

caufe  :  "  The  author  adds,  "  that  if  they  had  no  other ' 

way  of  deciding  controverfies  in  Europe,  the  lawyers 

might  e'en  throw  themfelves  in  after  them.'1 

The  mirth,   occafioned  by  this  Indian  law,   did  not 

inder  the  ladies  from  reflecting  Hill  more  upon  the 

bove-named  letters.     I  found  they  had  agreed,    that 

mull  be  a  miitrefs  which  caufed  the  duel ;  and  Mrs. 

'ornelia  had  already  fettled  in  her  mind  the  fafliion  of 

icir  arms,   their  colours  and  devices :    My  lady  only 

ked  with  a  figh,  if  either  of  the  combatants  had  a  wife 

;id  children. 

In  order  to  give  them  what  fatisfa&ion  I  could,  I 
•oked  over  my  papers ;  and  though  I  could  not  find 
ic  occafion  of  the  difference,  I  (hall  prefent  the  world 
ith  an  authentic  account  of  the  fight,  written  by  the 
irvivor  to  a  courtier.  The  gallant  behaviour  of  the 
imbatants  may  ferve  to  raife  in  our  minds  a  yet  higher 
;teilation  of  that  falfe  honour,  which  robs  our  country 
r  men  fo  fitted  to  fupport  and  adorn  it. 

ir  EDWARD  SACKVILLE'S  relation  of  the  light  betwkt 
him  and  the  lord  BRUCE. 

Worthy  SIR, 

AS  I  am  not  ignorant,  fo  ought  I  to  be  fenfible  of 
the  falie  aiperfions  fome  authorlels  tongues 
have  laid  upon  me,  in  the  report  of  the  unfortunate 
paflage  lately  happened  between  the  lord  Bruce  and 
myleif,  which  as  they  are  fpread  here,  fo  I  may  juftly 
fear  they  reign  alfo  where  you  are.  There  are  but  two- 
ways  to  refolve  doubts  of  this  nature ;  by  oath,  or  by 
fvvord.  The  firft  is  due  to  magiftrates,  and  communi 
cable  to  friends ;  the  other  to  fuch  as  malicioufly  flan- 
der,  and  impudently  defend  their  aflertion.  Your  love, 
not  my  merit,  affure  me,  you  hold  me  your  friend, 
which  eileem  I  am  much  defirous  to  retain.  Do  me 
therefore  the  right  to  underitand  the  truth  of  that;  and 
13  '  iA 
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in  my  behalf  inform  others,  who  either  are,  or  may  be 
infefted  with  fmifter  rumours,  much  prejudicial  to  that 
fair  opinion  I  defire  to  hold  amongft  all  worthy  per- 
fons.  And  on  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,  the  relation 
I  ihall  give  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the  bare  truth. 
The  inclofed  contains  the  firft  citation,  fent  me  from 
Paris  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  delivered  it  to  me  in 
Derbyshire  at  my  father-in-law's  houfe :  After  it  follows 
my  then  anfwer,  returning  him  by  the  fame  bearer. 
The  next  is  my  accompliihment  of  my  firft  promife, 
being  a  particular  aflignation  of  place  and  weapons, 
which  I  fent  by  a  fervant  of  mine,  by  poft  from  Rotter 
dam,  as  foon  as  I  landed  there.  The  receipt  of  which, 
joined  with  an  acknowledgment  of  my  too  fair  car 
riage  to  the  deceafed  lord,  is  teftified  by  the  laft, 
which  periods  the  bufmefs  till  we  met  at  Tergofa  in 
Zealand,  it  being  the  place  allotted  for  rendezvous ; 
where  he,  accompanied  with  one  Mr.  Crawford,  anEng- 
lilh  gentleman,  for  his  Second,  a  furgeon,  and  a  man, 
arrived  with  all  the  fpeed  he  could.  And  there  having 
rendred  himfelf,  laddrefTed  my  Second,  Sir  John  Heidon, 
to  let  him-  underftand,  that  now  all  following  mould  be 
done  by  confent,  as  concerning  the  terms  whereor 
we  mould  fight,  as  alfo  the  place.  To  our  Seconds  w< 
gave  power  for  their  appointments,  who  agreed  w( 
ihould  go  to  Antwerp,  from  thence  to  Bergen-op-Zoonij 
where  in  the  mid-way  but  a  village  divides  the  States 
territories  from  the  Arch-duke's.  And  there  was  the 
deftined  ftage,  to  the  end,  that  having  ended,  he,  thai 
could,  might  prefently  exempt  himfelf  from  the  jufticc 
of  the  country,  by  retiring  into  the  dominion  not  of 
fended.  It  was  farther  concluded,  that  in  cafe  an) 
mould  fall  or  flip,  that  then  the  combat  mould  ceafe, 
and  he  whofe  ill  fortune  had  fo  fubje&ed  him,  >was  tc 
acknowledge  his  life  to  have  been  in  the  other's  hands 
But  in  cafe  one  party's  fword  mould  break,  becaufc 
.  that  could  only  chance  by  hazard,  it  was  agreed  thai 
the  other  ihould  take  no  advantage,  but  either  ther 
be  made  friends,  or  elfe  upon  even  terms  go  to  it  again, 
Thus  tfcefe  conclufions  being  each  of  them  related  fo 
his  party,  was  by  us  both  approved,  and  aflented  to. 
Accordingly  we  embarked  for  Antwerp.  And  by  reafon; 

'  mj 
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my  lord,  as  I  conceive,  becaufe  he  could  not  handfom- 

:  ly,  without  danger  or  difcovery,  had  not  paired  the 

fvvord  I  fent  him  to  Paris ;  bringing  one  of  the  fame 

length,  but  twice  as  broad ;  my  Second  excepted  againft 

it,  and  advifed  me  to  match  my  own,  and  fend  him 

the  choice,  which  I  obeyed ;  it  being,  you  know,  the 

challenger's  privilege  to   elect  his  weapon.     At  the 

delivery  of  the  fword,  which  was  performed  by  Sir 

:  John  Heidon,  it  pleafed  the  lord  Bruce  to  choofe  my 

:  own,  and  then  paft  expectation,  he  told  him,  that  he 

!  found  himfelf  fo  far  behind  hand,  as  a  little  of  my  blood 

;  would  not  ferve  his  turn ;    and  therefore  he  was  now 

1  reiblved  to  have  me  alone,  becaufe  he  knew  (for  1  will 

f  ufe  his  own  words)  "  that  fo  worthy  a  gentleman,  and 

!'  my  friend,  could  not  endure  to  ftand  by  and  fee  him  do 

"  -that  which  he  muft,  to  fatisfy  himfelf  and  his  honour." 

?  Hereupon  Sir  John  Heidon  replied,  that  fuch  intentions 

'.  were  bloody  and  butcherly,  far  unfitting  fb  noble  a 

1  perfonage,  who  mould  defire  to  bleed  for  reputation, 

*  not  for  life ;    withal  adding,  he  thought  himfelf  in- 
1  jured,  being  come  thus  far,  now  to  be  prohibited  f-om 
'  executing  thofe  honourable  offices  he  came  for.    The 
*•  lord  for  anfwer,   only  reiterated  his  former  refoluti- 

*  ons  ;  whereupon,  Sir  John  leaving  him  the  fword  he 

*  had  elected,  delivered  me  the  other,  with  his  determi- 

*  nations.      The  which  not  for  matter,    but  manner, 
'  fo  moved  me,  as  though  to  my  remembrance,  I  had 

*  not  of  a  long  while  eaten  more  liberally  than  at  dinner, 
'  and  therefore  unfit  for  fuch  an  action  (feeing  the  fur- 
*•  geons  hold  a  wound  upon  a  full  ftomach  much  more 

*  dangerous  than  otherwife)  I  requefted  my  Second  to 

*  certify  him,  1  would  prefently  decide  the  difference, 
'  and  therefore  he  mould  prefently  meet  me  on  horfe- 
'  back,  only  waited  on  by  our  furgeons,  they  being  un- 

*  armed.     Together  we  rode,  but  one  before  the  other 
'  fbme  twelve  fcore,  about  two Englifh  miles:  And  then, 

*  paflion  having  fo  weak  an  enemy  to  afTail,  as  my  direc- 
*•  tion,  eafily  became  victor,  and  ufmg  his  power,  made 
'  me  obedient  to  his  commands.     1  being  verily  mad 
'  with  anger,  the  lord  Bruce  mould  thirft  after  my  life 

*  with  a  kind  of  affurednefs,  feeing  I  had  come  fb  far, 
'  and  needlefly,  to  give  him  leave  to  regain  his  foil  re- 

l  4  '  putation; 
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1  putation  ;  I  bade  him  alight,  which  with  all  willingnefi 
'  he  quickly  granted,  and  there  in  a  meadow  ancle  deep 
'  in  water  at  the  leaft,  bidding  farewel  to  our  doublets, 

*  in  our  fhirts  began  to  charge  each  other ;  having  afore 

*  commanded  our  furgeons  co  withdraw  themfelves  a" 

*  pretty  diftance  from  us,   conjuring  them  befides,    a* 

*  they '  refpeded   our  favours,     or   their  own  fafeties, 

*  not  to  ftir,  bat  fuffer  us  to  execute  our  pleafures  :  We 

*  being  fully  refolved   (God  forgive  us !  )   to  difpatch 

*  each  other  by  what  means  we  could,  I  made  a  thruil 

*  at  my  enemy,  but  was  fhort,  and  in  drawing  back  my 

*  arm  I  received  a  great  wound  thereon,  which  I  in- 

*  terpreted  as  a  reward  for  my  fhort  mooting ;  but  irt 
'  revenge  I  prefl  in  to  him,  though  I  then  miffed  him 

*  alfb,  and  then  receiving  a  wound  in  my  right  pap, 

*  which  paft  level  through  my  body,  and  almoft  to  my 
"  back.    And  there  we  wreftled  for  the  two  greateft  and 

*  dearefl  prizes  we  could  ever  expeft  trial  for,  honouf 

*  and  life.     In  which  ftruggling  my  hand,  having  but 
'  an  ordinary   glove  on  it,    loll  one  of  her  fervants* 

*  ,though  the  meaneit ;  which  hun^Dy  a  fkin,  and  to 
fight,  yet  remaineth  as  before,  and  I  am  put  in  hope 
one  day  to  recover  the  ufe  of  if  again.     But  at  laft, 
breathlefs,  yet  keeping  our  holds,  there  part  on  both 
fides  proportions  of  quitting  each  other's  fword.     But 
when  amity  was   dead,    confidence  could   not  live  \ 
and  who  mould  quit  firil  was  the  queftion  ;    which, 
on  neither  part,  either  would  perform,  and  reftriving1 
again  afrefh,  with  a  kick  and  a  wrench  together,   f 
freed  my  long  captivated   weapon.     Which  inconti- 
nently  levying  at  his  throat,  being  matter  ftill  of  his, 
I  demanded,  ir'he  would  afk  his  life,  or  yield  his  fword; 
both    which,    though  in   that  eminent    danger,    he 
bravely  denied  to  do.     Myfelf  being  wounded,  and 
feeling  lofs  of  blood,  havirg  three  conduits  running 
on  me,  began  to  make  me  f;  int,  and  he  courageoufly 
perfiiling  not  to  accord  to  either  of  my  propofitions, 
remembrance  of  his  former  bloody  delire,  and  feel-1 
ing  of  my  prefent  etfate,  I  itruck  at  his  heart,  but 
with  his  avoiding  milt  my  aim,  yet  paft  through  the 
body,  and  drawing  through  my  fword  repaft  it  through 
again,  through  another  place ;  when  he  cried    "  Oh  I 
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I  am  flain ! "  feconding  his  fpeech  with  all  the  force 
he  had  to  call  me.  But  being  too  weak,  after  I 
had  defended  his  a/Fault,  I  eafily  became  matter  of 
him,  laying  him  on  his  back ;  when  being  upon  him, 
I  redemanded  if  he  would  requeft  his  life,  but  it 
feemed  he  prized  it  not  at  ib  dear  a  rate  to  be  behold-*- 
ing  for  it ;  bravely  replying  "  he  {corned  it."  Which 
aniwer  of  his  was  (b  noble  and  worthy,  as  I  protefl  I 
could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  offer  him  any  more  vio 
lence,  only  keeping  him  down,  till  at  length  his  fur 
geon,  afar  off,  cried  out,  "  he  would  immediately  die 

*  if  his  wounds  were  not  flopped/'  Whereupon  J  aflced 
if  he  defired  his  furgeon  mould  come,  which  he  accept 
ed  of;  and  fo  being  drawn  away,  I  never  offered  to  take 
his  fword,  accounting   it  inhuman  to  rob  a  dead  man, 
for  fo  I  held  him  to  be.     This  thus  ended;  I  retired 
to  my  furgeon,  in  whofe  arms  after  I  had  remained  a: 
while  for  want  of  blood,  I  loft  my  fight,  and  witha?, 
as  I  then  thought,  my  life  alfb.     But  Itrong  water  and 
his  diligence  quickly  recovered  me,  when  1  efcaped  a, 
great  danger.    For  my  lord's  furgeon,  when  no  body 

'  dreamt  of"  it,  came  full  at  me  with  his  lord's  fword  ; 
and  had  not  mine,  with  my  fword,  interpofed  him- 
felf,  I  had  been  (lain  by  thofe  bafe  hands :  Although, 
my  lord  Bruce,  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  paft  all  ex 
pectation  of  life,  conformable  to  all  his  former-carriage, 
which  was  undoubtedly  noble,  cried  out,  "  Raical  I 

*  hold  thy  hand."     So  may  I  profper  as  I  have  dealt 
fmcerely  with  you  in  this  relation ;  which  I  pray  you,, 
with  the  inclofed  letter,  deliver  to  my  lord  chamber 
lain.     And  fo,  £c. 

Yours, 

Lpuvain,  the  8th  of 
Sept.  1613.  EDWAAT^SACKVILLB, 


FRIDAY, 
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Matron*  prater  faciem  nil  cernere  poflis, 
.  Cetera,  ni  Catia  eft,  demiffa  vefte  tegentis« 

HOR.  Sat.  2,  1.  I.  v.  94. 

In  virtuous  dames,  you  fee  their  face  alone  : 
None  fhow  the  reft,  but  women  of  the  town, 

MY  lion  having  given  over  roaring  for  fome  time, 
I  find  that  ieveral  ftories  have  been  fpread  abroad 
in  the  country  to  his  difadvantage.  One  of  my  cor- 
refpondents  tells  me,  it  is  confidently  reported  of  him, 
in  their  parts,  that  he  is  filenced  by  authority ;  another 
informs  me,  that  he  hears  he  was  fent  for  by  a  mefienger, 
who  had  orders  to  bring  him  away  with  all  his  papers, 
and  that  upon  examination  he  was  found  to  contain  fe* 
veral  "dangerous  things  in  his  maw.  I  muft  not  omit 
another  report  which'  has  been  raifed  by  fuch  as  are 
enemies  to  me  and  my  lion,  namely,  that  he  is  ftar- 
ved  for  want  of  food,  and  that  he  has  not  had  a  good 
meals  meat  for  this  fortnight.  I  do  hereby  declare  thefe 
reports  to  be  altogether  groundlefs ;  and  fince  I  am  con- 
tradi&ing  common  fame,  I  muft  likewife  acquaint  the 
world,  that  the  ftory  of  a  two  hundred  pound  bank-bill 
being  conveyed  to  me  through  the  mouth  of  my  lion 
has  no  foundation  of  truth  in  it.  The  matter  of  facl 
is  this,  my  lion  has  not  roared  for  thefe  twelve  days 
paft,  by  reafon  that  his  prompters  have  put  very  ill 
words  in  his  mouth,  and  fuch  as  he  could  not  utter  with 
common  honour  and  decency.  Notwithftanding  the 
adrr.onitions  I  have  given  my  correlpondents,  many  of 
them  have  crammed  great  quantities  of  fcandal  down 
his  throat,  others  have  choaked  him  with  lewdnefs  and 
ribaldry.  Some  of  them  have  gorged  him  with  fo  much 
nonien.e  that  they  have  made  a  very  als  of  him. 
O  i  Monday  laft,  upon  examining,  I  found  him  an  ar 
rant  French  tory,  and  the  day  after,  a  virulent  whig. 

I  Some 
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Some  have  been  fo  mifchievous  as  to  make  him  fall 
upon  his  keeper,  and  give  me  very  reproachful  lan 
guage  ;  but  as  I  have  promifed  to  reftrain  him  from 
iiurting  any  man's  reputation,  fo  my  reader  may  be 
allured  that  I  myfelf  fhall  be  the  laft  man  whom  I  will 
Puffer  him  to  abufe.  However,  that  I  may  give  general 
fatisfaftion,  I  have  a  defign  of  converting  a  room  in 
Mr.  Button's  houfe  to  the  lion's  library,  in  which  I 
intend  to  depofite  the  feveral  packets  of  letters  and  pri 
vate  intelligence  which  I  do  not  communicate  to  the  pub- 
lick.  Thefe  manufcripts  will  in  time  be  very  valuable, 
and  may  afford  good  lights  to  future  hiftorians  who  mall 
give  an  account  of  the  prefent  age.  In  the  mean  while, 
as  the  lion  is  an  animal  which  has  a  particular  regard 
for  chaftity,  it  has  been  obferved  that  mine  has  taken  de 
light  in  roaring  very  vehemently  againft  the  untuckered 
neck,  and,  as  far  as' I  -can  find  by  him,  is  ftill  determined 
to  roar  louder  and  louder,  till  that  irregularity  be  tho 
roughly  reformed. 

Good  Mr.  IRONSIDH, 

*•  T  Muft  acquaint  you,  for  your  comfort,  that  your 
'•  JL  l'on  is  grown  a  kind  of  bull-beggar  among  the 

*  women  where  I  live.    When  my  wife  comes  home  late 
'  from  cards,  or  commits  any  other  enormity,   I  whifper 
'  in  her  ear,  partly  between  jeft  and  earneir,   that  "  I 
"  will  tell  the  lion  of  her."     Dear  Sir,  don't  let  them 
c' .alone  till  you  have  made  them  put  on  "their  tuckers 
<•  again.     What  can  be  a  greater  iign,  that  they  them- 
'  felves  are  fenfible  they  have  (tripped  too  far,  than  t  ;eir 

*  pretending  to  call  a  bit  of  linen  which  will  hardly  co- 
'•  ver  a  iilver  groat  their  modefty-piece  ?     It  is  obferved 
'•  that  this  modefty-piece  ftill  finks  lower  and  lower,  and 
'  who  kno.vs  where  it  will  fix  at  laft? 

*  You  muft  know,  Sir,  I  am  a  Turkey  merchant, 
'  and  I  lived  feveral  years  in  a  country  where  the  women 
'  mow  nothing  but  their  eyes.  Upon  my  return  to  Eng- 

*  land  I  was  almoil  out  of  countenance  to  fee  rny  pret- 

*  ty  country-women  laying  open  their  charms  \vitli  fo 
'  much  liberality,  tho'  at  that  time  many  of  them  were 
'  concealed  under  the  modell  ihade  of  the  tucker.     I 
'  ibon  after  married  a -very  fine  woman,  who  always  goes. 

16  *  in 
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'  in  the  extremity  of  the  faihion.   I  was  pleafed  to  think, 

*  as  every  married  man  muft  be,  that  I  mould  make  dai- 

*  ly  difcoveries  in  the  dear  creature,  which  were  un- 

*  known  to  the  reft  of  the  world.     But  fmce  this  new 

*  airy  fafhion  is  come  up,  every  one's  eye  is  as  familiar 

*  with  her  as  mine ;   for  I  can  poiitively  affirm,  that  her 

*  neck  is  grown  eight  inches  within  thefe  three  years. 

*  And  what  makes  me  tremble  when  I  think  of  it,  that 

*  pretty  foot  and  ancle  are  now  expofed  to  the  fight  of 

*  the  whole  world,  which  made  my  very  heart  dance 

*  within  me,  when  I  firft  found  myielf  their  proprietor. 

*  As  in  all  appearance  the  curtain  is  Hill  rifmg,  I  find  a 

*  parcel  of  rafcally  young  fellows  in  the  neigbourhood 

*  are  in  hopes  to  be  prefented  with  fome  new  fcene  eve- 

*  ry  day. 

*  In  fhort,  Sir,  the  tables  are  now  quite  turned  up- 
'   on  me.     Inftead  of  being  acquainted  with  her  perion 

*  more  than  other  men,  1  have  now  the  leait  mare  of  it. 
*'  When  me  is  at  home  me  is  continually  muffled  up, 

*  and  concealed  in  mobs,   morning  gowns  and  hand- 
4  kerchiefs  ;  but  ftrips  every  afternoon  to  appear  in  pub- 

*  lick.    For  ought  I  can  find,  when  me  has  thrown  aiide. 

*  half  her  clothes,  me  begins  to  think  herfelf  half  dreft. 
e  Now,  Sir,  if  I  may  prelume  to  fay  fo,  you  have  been 
4  in  the  wrong  to  think  of  reforming  this  fafhion,  by 

*  mowing  the  immodefty  of  it.    Jf  you  expecl:  to  make 

*  female  profelytes,  you  muft  convince  them,  that  if  they 

*  would  get  huibands,  they  muft  not  (hew  all  before 

*  marriage.    I  am  fure,  had  my  wife  been  drefled  before 
'  I  married  her  as  me  is  at  prefent,  fhe  would  have  fatis- 

*  fied  a  good  half  of  my  curiofity.     Many  a  man  has- 

*  been  hundred  from  laying  out  his  money  on  a  mow, 

*  by  feeing  the  principal  figure  of  it  hung  out  before 

*  the  door.     I  have  often  obferved  a  curious  paflenger  fo 

*  attentive  to  thefe  objedls  which  he  could  fee  for  no- 

*  thing,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  the  mafter  of  the 

*  mow,  who  was  continually  crying  out,  "  Pray  gentle- 
*'  men,  walk  in." 

•  I  have  told  you  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter, 

*  how   Mahomet's   fhe-difciples   are   ooliged  to   cover- 
«  themfelves  j    you  have  lately  informed  us  from  the 

*  foreign  news-papers  of  the  regulations  which  the 

'  pope 
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pope  is  now  making  among  the  Roman  ladies  in  this 
particular  ;  and  I  hope,  our  Britiih  dames  notwithftand- 
ing  they  have  the  fmeft  {kins  in  the  world,  will  be  con 
tent  to  ftiew  no  more  of  them  than  what  belongs  to  the 
face  and  to  the  neck  properly  fpeaking.  Their  being 
fair  is  no  excufe  for  their  being  naked. 
*  You  know,  Sir,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  there  was  a  fed  of  men  among  us,  who  call 
ed  themfelves  Adamites,  and  appeared  in  publick  with 
out  clothes.  This  herefy  may  fpring  up  in  the  other 
fex,  if  you  do  not  put  a  timely  flop  to  it,  there  being 
fo  many  in  all  publick  places,  who  mow  fo  great  an  in 
clination  to  be  Evites. 

^  I  am,  SIR,  &c. 


135.      SATURDAY,  Auguft  15* 


Virtute  me  involve  .......  -        HOR.  Od.  39.  lr  3.  v.  54* 

,  ......  Virtue,  tho*  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 

DRYDEN. 

AGOOI>  conference  is  to  the  foul  what  health  iY 
to  the  body  ;  it  preferves  a  conftant  eafe  and 
ferenity  within  us,  and  more  than  countervails  all  the 
calamities  and  afflictions  which  can  poffibly  befal  us.  I 
know  nothing  fo  hard  for  a  generous  mind  to  get  over  as 
;alumny  and  reproach,  and  cannot  find  any  method  of 
quieting  the  foul  under  them,  befides  this  fmgle  one,  of 
Dur  being  confcious  to  ourfelves  that  we  do  not  deferve 
them. 

I  have  been  always  mightily  pleafed  with  that  pa/Tage 
in  Don  Quixo%)  where  the  fantaftical  knight  is  repre- 
fented  as  loading  a  gentleman  of  good  fenfe  with  praifes 
and  elogiums.  Upon  which  the  gentleman  makes  this 
reflection  to  himfejf  ;  How  grateful  is  praife  to  human 

nature  I 
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nature  I  I  cannot  forbear  being  fecretly  pleafed  with  the 
commendations  I  receive,  tho'  I  am  fenfible  it  is  a  mad 
man  that  beftows  them  on  me.  In  the  fame  manner,  tho1 
we  are  often  fure  that  the  cenfures  which  are  pafled  upon 
us  are  uttered  by  thofe  who  know  nothing  of  us,  and  have 
neither  means  nor  abilities  to  form  a  right  judgment  oi 
us,  we  cannot  forbear  being  grieved  at  what  they  fay. 

In  order  to  heal  this  infirmity,  which  is  fo  natural  tc 
the  belt  and  wifeil  of  men,  I  have  taken  a  particular  plea- 
fure  in  obferving  the  conduct  of  the  old  philofophers, 
how  they  bore  themfelves  up  againft  the  malice  and  de 
traction  of  their  enemies. 

The  way  to  filence  calumny,  fays  Bias,  is  to  be  al 
ways  exercifed  in  fuch  things  as  are  praife-worthy.  So 
crates,  after  having  received  fentence,  told  his  friends, 
that  he  had  always  accuftomed  himfelf  to  regard  truth 
and  not  cenfure,  and  that  he  was  not  troubled  at  his  con 
demnation,  becaufe  he  knew  himfelf  free  fro'm  guilt.  It  was 
in  the  fame  fpirit  that  he  heard  the  accufations  of  his  twc 
great  adverfaries,  who  had  .uttered  againft  him  the  mofl 
virulent  reproaches.  Anytus  and  Melitus,  fays  he,  may 
procure  fentence  againft  me,  but  they  cannot  hurt  me, 
This  divine  philosopher  was  fo  well  fortified  in  his  own 
innocence,  that  he  neglected  all  the  impotence  of  evil 
tongues  which  were  engaged  in  his  deftrudlion.  This 
was  properly  the  fupport  of  a  good  confcience,  that  con 
tradicted  the  reports  which  had  been  raifed  againft  him, 
and  cleared  him  to  himfelf. 

Others  of  the  philofophers  rather  chofe  to  retort  the 
injury  by  a  fmart  reply,  than  thus  to  difarm  it  with  re- 
fpect  to  themfelves.  They  mow  that  it  ftung  them,  tho' 
at  the  fame  time  they  had  the  addrefs  to  maice  their  ag- 
greflbrs  fuffer  with  them.  Of  this  kind  was  Ariftotle's  re 
ply  to  one  who  purfued  him  with  long  and  bitter  invec 
tives.  You,  fays  he,  who  are  ufed  to  fuffer  reproaches,  ut 
ter  them  with  delight ;  I  who  have  not  been  ufed  to  utter 
them,  take  no  pleafure  in  hearing  them.  Diogenes 
was  ftill  more  fevere  on  one  who  fpoke  ill  of  him  :  No 
body  will  believe  you  when  you  (peak  ill  of  me,  any 
more  than  they  would  believe  me  fhould  I  fpeak  well 
of  you. 

In 
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In  thefe  and  many  other  inftances,  I  could  produce, 
ic  bitternefs  of  the  aniwer  fufficiently  teitifies  the  un- 
ifmefs  of  mind  the  perlbn  was  under  who  made  it.  I 
;ould  rather  advife  my  reader,  if  he  has  not  in  this  cafe 
ic  fecret  confolation  that  he  deferves  no  fuch  reproaches 
s  are  caft  upon  him,  to  follow  the  advice  of  Epi&etus, 

any  one  fpeaks  ill  of  thee,  confider  whether  he  has 
ruth  on  his  fide  ;  and  if  fo,  refoim  thyfelf,  that  his  cen- 
ares  may  not  affecT:  thee.  When  Anaximander  was  told, 
aat  the  very  boys  laughed  at  his  finging  :  Ay,  fays  he ; 
hen  I  muit  learn  to  fmg  better.  But  of  all  the  fayings  of 
>hilofophers  which  1  have  gathered  together  for  my  own 
ife  on  this  occafion,  there  are  none  which  carry  in  them 
nore  candour  and  good  fenfe  thari  the  two  following  ones 
>f  Plato.  Being  told  that  he  had  many  enemies  who  fpoke 
11  of  him  :  It  is  no  matter,  faid  he,  I  will  live  fo  that 
lone  mail  believe  them.  Hearing  at  another  time,  that 
m  intimate  friend  of  his  had  fpoken  detradingly  of  him : 
[  am  fure  he  would  not  do  it,  fays  he,  if  he  had  not 
ibme  reafon  for  it.  This  is  the  fureft  as  well  as  the  no- 
bleft  way  of  drawing  the  fting  out  of  a  reproach,  and  a 
true  method, of  preparing  a  man  for  that  great  and  only 
relief  againft  the  pains  of  calumny,  "  a  good  confcience." 
.,  I  defigned  in  this  eflay,  to  mow,  that  there  is  no  hap- 
pinefs  wanting  to  him  who  is  pofTefled  of  this  excellent 
frame  of  mind,  and  that  no  perfon  can  be  miserable  who 
is  in  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  but  I  find  this  fubjeft  fo  well 
treated  in  one  of  Dr.  South's  fermons,  that  I  mall  fill 
this  Saturday's  paper  with  a  pafTage  of  it,  which  cannot 
but  make  the  man's  heart  burn  within  him,  who  reads  it 
with  due  attention. 

That  admirable  author  having  mown  the  virtue  of  a 
good  confcience  in  fupporting  a  man  under  the  greatelt 
trials  and  difficulties  of  life,  concludes  with  reprefenting 
its  force  and  efficacy  in  the  hour  of  death. 

"  The  third  and  laft  inftance,  in  which  above  all 
"  others  this  confidence  towards  God  does  moft  eminently 
««  mow  and  exert  itfelf,  is  at  the  time  of  death.  Which 
"  furely  gives  the  grand  opportunity  of  trying  both  the 
"  ftrength  and  worth  of  every  principle.  When  a  man 
"  fliall  be  juft  about  to  quit  the  ftage  of  this  world,  to  put 
"  pff  his  mortality,  and  to  deliver  up  his  laft  accounts  to 
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"  God ;  at  which  fad  time  his  memory  mall  ferve  him  fo 
"  little  elfe,  but  to  terrify  him  with  a  frightful  reviev 
**  of  his  paft  life,  and  his  former  extravagancies  ftrippe< 
"  of  all  their  pleafure,  but  retaining  their  g^ilt:  What  i 
**  it  then  that  can  promife  him  a  fair  pafTage  into  the  othe 
"  world,  or  a  comfortable  appearance  before  his  dreadfu 
"  judge  when  he  is  there  ?  Not  all  the  friends  and  inter 
"  efts,  all  the  riches  and  honours  under  heaven  can  fpeal 
"  fo  much  as  a  word  for  him,  or  one  word  of  comfort  t< 
*'  him  in  that  condition ;  they  may  poflibly  reproach,  bu 
"  they  cannot  relieve  him. 

"  No,  at  this  difconfolate  time,  when  the  bufy  tempte] 
*'  mall  be  more  than  ufually  apt  to  vex  and  trouble  him 
4<  and  the  pains  of  a  dying  body  to  hinder  and  difcompof 
*'  him,  and  the  fettlement  of  worldly  affairs  to  difturb  anc 
"  confound  him ;  and  in  a  word,  all  things  confpire  to  mak< 
**  his  fick  bed  grievous  and  uneafy  ;  nothing  can  ther 
**  Hand  up  againit  all  thefe  ruins,  and  fpeak  life  in  th< 
44  midft  of  death,  but  a  clear  confcience. 

"  And  the  teftimony  of  that  mall  make  the  comforts  o 
44  heaven  defcend  upon  his  weary  head,  like  a  refrefhinj 
44  dew,  or  mower  upon  a  parched  ground.  It  (hall  givis 
44  him  fome  lively  earnefls,  and  fecret  anticipations  of  hi; 
**  approaching  joy.  It  (hall  bid  his  foul  go  out  of  tin 
44  body  undauntedly,  and  lift  up  his  head  with  confidence 
44  before  faints  and  angels.  Surely  the  comfort,  which 
44  it  conveys  at  this  feafon,  is  fomething  bigger  than  th< 
'•capacities  of  mortality,  mighty  and  unfpeakable,  and 
"  not  to  be  underflood  till  it  comes  to  be  felt. 

•**  And  now,  who  would  not  quit  all  the  pleafures  anc 
44  tram  and  trifles,  which  are  apt  to  captivate  the  heari 
44  of  man,  and  purfue  the  greateft  rigours  of  piety,  and 
4<  aufterities  of  a  good  life,  to  purchafe  to  himfelf  fuch  2 
**  confcience,  as  at  the  hour  of  death,  when  all  the  friend- 
4*  ftiip  in  the  world  mail  bid  Kim  adieu,  and  the  whole 
**  creation  turn  its  back  upon  him,  mail  difmifs  the  fou] 
4*  and  clofe  his  eyes  with  that  bleffed  fentence,  Weli 
"  done  thou  good  and  faithful  fervant,  enter  thou  intc 
5«  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,"  83 


MONDAY. 
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Noftes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  di^i 


En.  6.  v.  127. 

The  gates  of  death  are  open  night  and  day. 

DRYDEN, 

^  O  M  E  of  our  quaint  moralifts  have  pleafed  them- 
f)  felves  with  an  obfervation,  that  there  is  but  one 
'ay  of -coming  into  the  world,  but  a  thoufand  to  go 
at  of  it.  I  have  feen  a  fanciful  dream  written  by  a 
paniard  in  which  he  introduces  the  perfon  of  death 
letamorphofmg  himfelf  like  another  Proteus  into  innu- 
lerable  mapes  and  figures.  To  reprefent  the  fatality 
f  fevers  and  agues,  with  many  other  diftempers  and 
:cidents  that  deftroy  the  life  of  man,  death  enters 
rft  of  all  in  a  body  of  fire ;  a  little  after  he  appears  like 
man  of  fnow,  then  rolls  about  the  room  like  a  cannon- 
all,  then  lies  on  the  table  like  a  gilded  pill ;  after  this 
e  transforms  himfelf  of  a  fudden,  into  a  fword,  then 
windles  fucceffively  to  a  dagger,  to  a  bodkin,  to  a  crook- 
i  pin,  to  a  needle,  to  a  hair.  The  Spaniard's  de- 
gn  by  this  allegory,  was  to  mew  the  many  aflaults  to 
•hich  the  life  of  man  is  expofed,  and  to  let  his  rea- 
er  fee  that  there  was  fcarce  any  thing  in  nature  fo  very 
lean  and  inconfiderable,  but  that  it  was  able  to  over- 
3me  him,  and  lay  his  head  in  the  duft.  I  remember 
lonfieur  Pafchal,  in  his  reflexions  on  providence,  has 
lis  obfervation  upon  Cromwell's  death.  That  ufurper, 
ivs  he,  who  had  deftroy ed  the  royal  family  in  his  own 
ation,  who  had  made  all  the  princes  of  Europe  tremble, 
nd  ftruck  a  terror  into  Roh^e  itfelf,  was  at  lail  taken  out 
f-the  world  by  a  fit  of  the  gravel.  An  atom,  a  grain 
f  fahd,  fays  he,  that  would  have  been  of  no  fignificaH- 
y  ia  any  other  part  of  the  univerfe,  being  lodged  in 
ich  a  particular  place,  was  an  inftrument  of  provi- 
ence  to  bring  about  the  moll  happy  revolutions,  and  to 
imove  from  the  face  of  the  earth  this  troubler  of  man 
kind 
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kind.  In  fhort,  fvvarms  of  dittempers  are  every  whei 
hovering  over  us ;  cafualties,  whether  at  home  or  abroai 
whether  we  wake  or  fleep,  fit  or  walk,  are  planted  aboi 
us  in  ambufcade ;  every  element,  every  climate,  evei 
feafon,  all  nature  is  full  of  death. 

There  are  more  cafualties  incident  to  men  than  w< 
men,  as  battles,  fea-voyages,  with  feveral  dangerous  trad 
and  profeflions  that  often  prove  fatal  to  the  graditionei 
I  have  feen  a  treatife  written  by  a  learned  phylician  < 
the  diflempers  peculiar  to  thofe  who  work  in  ftone 
marble.  It  has  been  therefore  obferved  by  curious  me 
that  upon  a  ftricl  examination  there  are  more  mal 
brought  into  the  world  than  females.  Providence,  to  fu 
ply  this  wafte  in  the  fpecies,  has  made  allowances  for 
by  a  fuitable  redundancy  in  the  male  fex.  Thofe  wl 
have  made  the  niceil  calculations  have  found,  I  thin 
that  taking  one  year  with  another,  there  are  about  twe 
ty  boys  produced  to  nineteen  girls.  This  obfervation 
fo  well  grounded,  that  I  will  at  any  time  lay  five  to  foi 
that  there  appear  more  male  than  female  infants  in  e\ 
ry  weekly  bill  of  mortality.  And  what  can  be  a  me 
demonftrative  argument  for  the  fuperintendancy  of  pi 
vidence  ? 

There  are  cafualties  incident  to  every  particular  f 
tion  and  way  of  life.  A  friend  of  mine  was  once  fa 
ing,  that  he  fancied  there  would  be  fomething  new  a: 
diverting  in  a  country  bill  of  mortality.  Upon  comm 
mcating  this  hint  to  a  gentleman  who  was  then  goi 
down  to  his  feat,  which  lies  at  a  confiderable  diltar 
from  London,  he  told  me  he  would  make  a  colleclic 
as  well  as  he  could,  of  the  feveral  deaths  that  had  h< 
pened  in  his  country  for  the  fpace  of  a  whole  year,  a 
fend  them  up  to  rne  in  the  form  of  fuch  a  bill  as  I  me 
tioned.  The  reader  will  here  fee  that  he  has  been  as  gc 
as  his  promife.  To  make  it  the  more  entertaining  he  ] 
fet  down,  among  the  real  diftempers,  fome  imagin; 
ones,  to  which  the  country  people  afcribed  the  deaths 
fome  of  their  neighbours.  I  mall  extract  out  of  th 
fuch  only  as  feem  almoft  peculiar  to  the  country,  layi 
afide  fevers,  apoplexies,  fmall-pox,  and  the  like,  wh 
they  have  in  common  with  towns  and  cities. 
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:•  a  fix  bar-gate,  fox-hunters  -,~. "•<* -^ 

a  quick-fet  hedge  2 
wo  duels,  viz. 

rft,   between  a  frying-pan  and  a  pitch-fork  I 
cond,  between  a  joint  ftool  and  a  brown  jug  i 
witched  1 3 
an  evil  tongue  9 
oft  in  love  7 
oke  his  neck  in  robbing  a  henrooft  I 
ut  finger  turned  to  a  gangreen  by  an  old  gentlewoman 
of  the  parifh  I 
rfeit  of  curds  and  cream  z 
ook  cold  fleeping  at  church  1 1 
'  a  fprain  in  his  moulder  by  faving  his  dog  at  a  bull- 
baiting  i 
dy  B       -*s  cordial  water  2 
nock'd  down  by  a  quart  bottle  I 
ighted  out  of  his  wits  by  a  headlefs  dog  with  fawcer 
eyes  I 
)f  October  25 
iroke  a  vein  in  bawling  for  a  knight  of  the  mire  I 
)ld  women  drowned  upon  trial  of  witchcraft  3 
-limbing  a  crow's  neft  i 
?halk  and  green  apples  4 
.•ed  into  a  horfe  pond  by  a  Will  of  the  Whifp  I 
)ied  of  a  fright  in  an  exercife  of  the  Trained  Bands     I 
)ver-eat  himfelf  at  a  houfe-warming  i 
ly  the  parfon's  bull  2 
/agrant  beggars  worried  by  the  fcnaire's  houfe-dog  2 
>hot  by  miftake  I 
)f  a  mountebank  doctor  6 
)f  the  Merry  Andrew  i 
taught  her  death  in  a  wet  ditch  I 
31d  age  100 
•oul  diftemper  o 
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N°  137.       TUESDAY,  Augufl  18. 

fan&us  baberi 

Juftiti&que  tenax,  fa<5Ks  di&ifque  mereris  ? 

Agnofco  procerem Juv.  Sat.  8.  v.  2 

Convince  the  world,  that  yo«Ye  devout  and  true, 

Be  juft  in  all  you  fay,  in  all  you  do* 

Whatever  be  your  birth,  you're  Cure  to  be 

A  peer  of  the  firft  quality  to  me.  STEPNE5 

HORACE,  Juvenal,  Boilcau,  and  indeed  tl 
greateft  writers  in  almoft  every  age,  have  expofd 
with  all  the  ftrength  of  wit  and  good  fenfe,  the  vani 
of  a  man's  valuing  himfelf  upon  his  anceilors,  and  e: 
deavoured  to  mew  that  true  nobility  confilts  in  virtu 
not  in  birth.  With  fubmiffion  however  to  fo  mar 
great  authorities,  I  think  they  have  puihed  this  matter 
little  too  far.  We  ought  in  gratitude  to  honour  t] 
pofterity  of  thofe  who  have  raifed  either  the  intereft 
reputation  of  their  country.  And  by  whofe  labours  v 
ourfelves  are  more  happy,  wife,  or  virtuous  than  v 
fhould  have  been  without  them.  Befides,  naturally  fpeal 
ing,  a  man  bids  fairer  for  greatnefs  of  foul,  who  is  tl 
dependent  of  worthy  anceftors,  and  has  good  blood 
his  veins,  than  one  who  is  corne  of  an  ignoble  and  o 
fcure  parentage.  For  thefe  reafons  I  think  a  man 
merit,  who  is  derived  from  ah  illuftrious  line  is  very  jul 
ly  to  be  regarded  more  than  a  man  of  equal  merit,  wf 
has  no  claim  to  hereditary  honours.  Nay,  I  think  the 
who  are  indifferent  in  themfelves  and  have  nothing  el 
to  diilinguifli  them  but  the  virtues  of  their  fore-farhei 
are  to  be  looked  upon  with  a  degree  of  veneration  ev< 
upon  that  account,  and  to  be  more  refpe&ed  than  t 
common  run  of  men  who  are  of  low  and  vulgar  e 
tra&ion. 

After  having  thus  afcribed  due  honours  to  bir 
and  parentage,  I  muft  however  take  notice  of  tho 
who  arrogate  to  themfelves  more  honours  than  are  di 
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them  on  this  account.  The  firil  are  fuch  who  are 
jt  enough  fenfible  that  vice  and  ignorance  taint  the 
ood,  and  that  an  unworthy  behaviour  degrades  and 
fennobles  a  man  in  the  eye  of  the  world  as  much  as 
rth  and  family  aggrandize  and  exalt  him. 
The  fccond  are  thofe  who  believe  a  new  man  of  an 
evated  merit  is  not  more  to  be  honoured  than  an  infig- 
ficant  and  worthlefs  man  who  is  defcended  from  a  long 
ic  of  patriots  and  heroes :  or,  in  other  words,  be- 
)ld  with  contempt  a  perfon  who  is  fuch  a  man  as  the 
it  founder  of  their  family  was,  upon  whofe  reputation 
iey  value  themfelves, 

But  I  mail  chiefly  apply  myfelf  to  thofe  whofe  qua- 
:y  fits  uppermoft  in  ail  their  difcourfes  and  behaviour, 
n  empty  man  of  a  great  family  is  a  creature  that  is 
arce  converfible.  You  read  his  anceitry  in  his  fmile, 
i  his  air,  in  his  eye-brow.  He  has  indeed  nothing  but 
is  nobility  to  give  employment  to  his  thoughts.  Rank 
id  precedency  are  the  important  points  which  he  is 
.ways  difcuffing  within  himfelf.  A  gentleman  of  this 
irn  began  a  fpeech  in  one  of  king  Charles's  parlia- 
tents  :  "  Sir,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  born  at  a  time" — 
pon  which  a  rough  honeft  gentleman  took  him  up  ihort, 
I  would  fain  know  what  that  gentleman  means,  is 
there  any  one  in  the  houfe  that  has  not  had  the  ho 
nour  to  be  born  as  well  as  himfelf?"  The  good 
;nfe  which  reigns  in  our  nation  has  pretty  well  deftroy- 
d  this  itarched  behaviour  among  men  who  have  feen  the 
'orld,  and  know  that  every  gentleman  will  be  treated 
pon  a  foot  of  equality.  But  there  are  many  who  have 
ad  their  education  among  women,  dependents  or  flat- 
srers,  that  lofe  all  the  refpecl:  which  would  otherwife 
e  paid  them,  by  being  too  affiduous  in  procuring  it. 
My  lord  Froth  has  been  fo  educated  in  punftilio, 
hat  he  governs  himfelf  by  a  ceremonial  in  all  the  or- 
inary  occurrences  of  life.  He  meafures  out  his  bow  to 
he  degree  of  die  perfon  he  converfes  with.  I  have 
?en  him  in  every  inclination  of  the  body,  from  a  fa- 
liliar  nod  to  the  low  itoop  in  the  falutation-fign.  I 
emember  five  of  us,  who  were  acquainted  with  One 
.nother,  met  together  one  morning  at  his  lodgings, 
yhen  a  wag  of  the  company  was  laying,  it  would  be 

worth 
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worth  while  to  obferve  how  he  would  diltinguim  us 
his  firft  entrance.  Accordingly  he  no  fooner  came  ii 
the  room,  but  cafting  his  eye  about,  "  My  lord  fuel 
"  one,  fays  he,  your  moil  humble  fervant.  Sir  Rich* 
"  your  humble  fervant.  Your  fervant  Mr.  Ironfide,  ]\ 
"  Ducker  how  do  you  do?  Ha !  Frank,  are  you  there 

There  is  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  difcover  a  rr 
whofe  heart  is  full  of  his  family.  Weak  minds  tl 
have  imbibed  a  ftrong  tin&ure  of  the  nurfery,  younj 
brothers  that  have  been  brought  up  to. nothing.  Sup 
annuated  retainers  to  a  great  houfe,  have  generally  th 
thoughts  taken  up  with  little  elfe. 

I  had  fome  years  ago,  an  aunt  of  my  own,  by  nai 
Mrs.  Martha  Ironfide,  who  would  never  marry  bene< 
herfelf,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  a  maid  in  the  foi 
fcorth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  the  chronicle  of  c 
family,  and  pall  away  the  greateft  part  of  the  laft  fo: 
years  of  her  life  in  recounting  the  antiquity,  marriag 
exploits  and  alliances  of  the  IRONSIDES.  Mrs.  Marl 
converfed  generally  with  a  knot  of  old  virgins,  w 
were  likewife  of  good  families,  and  had  been  very  cri 
all  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century.  They  were  e\ 
ry  one  of  them  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  but  faid  their  pn 
ers  twice  a  day,  and  in  all  other  refpefts  were  the  b 
women  in  the  world.  If  they  faw  a  fine  petticoat 
church,  they  immediately  took  to  pieces  the  pedigi 
of  her  that  wore  it,  and  would  lift  up  their  eyes  to  h( 
ven  at  the  confidence  of  the  faucy  minx,  when  th 
.found  fhe  was  an  honeft  tradefman's  daughter.  It 
impofiible  to  defcribe  the  pious  indignation  that  woi 
rife  in  them  at  the  fight  of  a  man  who  lived  plentifu 
on  an  eftate  of  his  own  getting.  They  were  tranfport 
with  zeal  beyond  meafure,  it  they  heard  of  a  you 
woman's  matching  into  a  great  family  upon  accoi 
only  of  her  beauty,  her  merit,  or  her  money.  In  fho 
there  was  not  a  female  within  ten  miles  of  them  tl 
was  in  pofleflion  of  a  gold  watch,  a  pearl  neckla< 
or  piece  of  Mechlin  lace,  but  they  examined  her  title 
it.  My  aunt  Martha  ufed  to  chide  me  very  frequen 
for  not  fufficiently  valuing  myfelf.  She  would  not  < 
.a  bit  all  dinner-time,  if  at  an  invitation  fhe  found  1 
jhad  been  fcated  below  herfelf;  and  would  frown  up 
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for  an  hour  together,  if  fhe  faw  me  give  place  to 
'  man  under  a  baronet.  As  I  was  once  talking  to 
of  a  wealthy  citizen  whom  fhe  had  refufed  in  her 
ith,  fhe  declared  to  me  with  great  warmth,  that  me 
ferred  a  man  of  quality  in  his  fhirt  to  the  richeft 
n  upon  the  change  in  a  coach  and  fix.  She  pre- 
ded  that  our  family  was  nearly  related  by  the  mo- 
r's  fide  to  half  a  dozen  peers  ;  but  as  none  of  them 
ew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  we  always  kept  it  as  a 
ret  among  ourfelves.  A  little  before  her  death  fhe 
s  reciting  to  me  the  hiltory  of  my  forefathers  ;  but 
elling  a  little  longer  than  ordinary  upon  the  a&ions 
Sir  Gilbert  Ironfide,  who  had  a  horfe  mot  under  him 
Edgehill  fight,  I  gave  an  unfortunate  pirn,  and  afked, 
What  was  all  this  to  me  ? "  upon  which  fhe  retired  to 
r  clofet,  and  fell  a  fcribbling  for  three  hours  together, 
which  time,  as  I  afterwards  found,  fhe  ftruck  me  out 
her  will,  and  left  all  fhe  had  to  my  filler  Margaret, 
vheedling  baggage,  that  ufed  to  be  afking  queitions 
out  her  great  grandfather  from  morning  to  night, 
e  now  lies  buried  among  the  family  cf  the  Ironfides, 
th  a  Hone  over  her,  acquainting  the  reader,  that  fhe 
;d  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  a  fpinfter,  and  that 
:  was  defcended  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Ironfides. 
— After  which  follows  the  genealogy  drawn  up  by 
r  own  hand.  |^* 
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Incenditque  animum  famae  venientis  a  more. 

VIRG.  JEn.  6.  v.  889, 

And  fires  his  mind  with  love  of  future  fame* 

rH  E  R  E  is  nothing  which  I  ftudy  fo  much  in  the 
courfe  of  theie  my  daily  difTertations  as  variety, 
7  this  means  every  one  of  my  readers  is  fure  fome 
or  other  to  find  a  fubjecl:  that  pleafes  him,  and  al 
oft  every  paper  has  fome  particular  fet  of  men  for  its 

advocates, 
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advocates.  Inftead  of  feeing  the  number  of  my  pap< 
every  day  increafing,  they  would  quickly  lie  as  a  dr 
upon  my  hands,  did  not  I  take  care  to  keep  up  t 
appetite  of  my  guefts,  and  quicken  it  from  time 
time  by  fomething  new  and  unexpected.  In  ihort,  I  e 
deavour  to  treat  my  reader  in  the  fame  manner  as  E 
does  the  angel  in  that  beautiful  defcription  of  Milton 

So  faying,  with  difpatchful  looks  in  hafte 
She  turns,  on  hofpi  table  thoughts  intent, 
What  choice  to  choofe  for  delicacy  belt. 
What  order,  fo  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Taftes,  not  well  joined,  ( inelegant,  but  bring 
Tafte  after  talle,  upheld  with  kindlieft  change* 
Whatever  earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields 
In  India  Eaft  or  Weil,  or  middle  more 
In  Pontus  or  the  Punic  coaft,  or  where 
Alcinous  reign'd,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Rough  or  fmooth-rined,  or  bearded  hufk,  or  ihell, 
She  gathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unfparing  hand — ^—  Fifth  boo 

If  by  this  method,  I  can  furnifti  out  a  "  Splendi 
"  farago,"  according  to  the  complement  lately  paid  r 
in  a  fine  poem  publifhed  nmong  the  exercifes  of  the  1; 
Oxford  act,  I  have  gained  the  end,  which  I  propc 
to  myfelf. 

In  my  yefterday's  paper,  I  mowed  how  the  aclio 
of  our  anceftors  and  forefathers  fhould  excite  us  to  eve 
thing  that  is  great  and  virtuous.  I  fliall  here  obferv 
that  a  regard  to  our  pofterity,  and  thofe  who  are  to  d 
fcend  from  us,  ought  to  have  the  fame  kind  of  influen* 
on  a  generous  mind.  A  noble  foul  would  rather  die  the 
commit  an  action  that  mould  make  his  children  bhu 
when  he  is  in  his  grave,  and  be  looked  upon  as  a  r 
proach  to  thofe  who  mail  live  a  hundred  years  after  hin 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  can  be  a  more  pleafing  thoug] 
to  a  man  of  eminence,  than  to  confider  that  his  poib 
rity,  who  lie  many  removes  from  him,  mall  make  the 
boafts  of  his  virtues,  and  be  honoured  for  his  fake. 

Virgil    reprefents    this    confideration    as    an    incei 

tive  of  glory  to  yEneas,  when  after  having  mown  hii 

2  tl 
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e  race  of  heroes  who  were  to  defcend  from  him,  An- 
>ifes  adds  with  a  noble  warmth, 

Et  dubitamus  adhuc  virtutem  exteudere  fa&is? 

JSLn.  6.  v.  806. 

And  doubt  we  yet  thro'  dangers  to  purfue 
The  paths  of  honour?———  DRYDEN. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  paflage  in  Virgil,  where 
aieas  was  entertained  with  the  view  of  his  great  de~ 
mdents,  I  can  forbear  obferving  a  particular  beauty, 
rich  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  taken,  notice  of. 
he  lilt  which  he  has  there  drawn  up  was  in  general  to 
i  honour  to  the  Roman  name,  but  more  particularly 

compliment  Auguftus.  For  this  reafon  Anchifes, 
10  mows  ^Eneas  molt  of  the  reft  of  his  defcendents 

the  fame  order,  that  they  were  to  make  their  ap- 
arance  in  the  world,  breaks  his  method  for  the  fake 

Auguftus,  whom  he  {ingles  out  immediately  after 
.ving  mentioned  Romulus,  as  the  moft  illuftrious  per 
il  who  was  to  rife  in  that  empire  which  the  other  had 
anded.  He  was  impatient  to  defcribe  his,ppfterit;y  raiipd 

the  utmoft  pitch  of  glory,  and  therefore.  paiTes  over 

the  reft  to  come  at  this  great  man,  whom  bythis 
?ans  he  implicitly  reprefents  as  making  the,  nroijt  cpn- 
icuous  figure  among  them.  By  this  artifice  tie , poet 
1  not  only  give  his  emperor  the  greateft  praife  he  could 
flow  upon  him ;  but  hinder'd  his  reader  from  drasying 
parallel,  which  would  have  been  difadvantageous  io 
n,  had  he  been  celebrated  in  his  proper  place,  that 

after  Pempey  and  Gaefar,  who  each  of  them  eclipfed 
i  other  in  military  glory. 

Though  there  have  been  finer  things  fpoken  of  Au.-^ 
ftus  than  of  any  other  man,  all  the  wits  of  his  age 
ving  tried  to  outrival  one  another  on  that  fubjeft,  h« 
ver  received  a  compliment,    which  in   my  opinion, 
i  be  compared,    for  fublimity  of  thought,    to  that. 
uch  the  poet  here  makes  him.     The  Engliih. reader ; 
ly  fee  a  faint  fhadow  of  it  in  Mr.  Dryden's  tranilation, 
r  the  original  is  inimitable. 

. 

Hie  vir,  hie  eft,  &c.  ^n,  6,  v.  791. 

VOL.  U.  K  But 
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But  next  behold  the  youth  of  form  divine, 
Caefar  himfelf,  exalted  in  his  line  ; 
Auguftus,  prormVd  oft,  and  long  foretold, 
Sent  to  the  realm  that  Saturn  ruPd  of  old ; 
Born  to  reftore  a  better  age  of  gold. 
Afric,  and  India,  fhall  his  pow'r  obey, 
He  mall  extend  his  propagated  fway 
Beyond  the  folar  year,  without  the  ftarry  way. 
Where  Atlas  turns  the  rolling  heav'ns  around, 
And  his  broad  moulders  with  their  lights  are  crowr 
At  his  forefeen  approach,  already  quake 
The  Cafpian  kingdoms  and  Masotian  lake. 
Their  feers  behold  the  tempeft  from  afar ; 
And  threatning  oracles  denounce  the  wari 
Nile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  fev'nfold  gates ; 
And  feeks  his  hidden  fpring,  and  fears  his  nephew's  fi 
Nor  Hercules  more  lands  or  labours  knew, 
Not  though  the  brazen-footed  hind  he  flew  ; 
Freed  Erymanthus  from  the  foaming  boar, 
And  dipp'd  his  arrows  in  Lernaean  gore. 
Nor  Bacchus  turning  from  his  Indian  war, 
By  trgers'driwrr  triumphant  in  his  car. 
From  &ifus  top  descending  on  the  plains ; 
With  Stirling  vines  around  his  purple  reins. 
iAnd^oHibt  we  yet  through  dangers  to  purfue 
The  tetfcs  -of  honour  ? — ~ 

|j     i  f   -y"     f^       <]»••>••'-    •*j-^*-*f-  <V1~'      «t/*H    "'/"i- 

I  could  fhew  out  of  other  poets  the  fame  kind  of 
fion  as  this  in  Virgil,  wherein  the  chief  perfons  of 
poem  have  been  entertained  with  the  fight  of  thofe  \ 
were  to  defcend  from  them  :  bat  inftead  of  that,  I  i 
conclude  with  a  Rabbinical  ftory  which  has  in  it 
oriental  way  of  thinking,  and  is  therefore  very  amufi 

Adam,  fay  the  Rabbins,  a  little  after  his  creation, 
prefented  with  a  view  of  all  thofe  fouls  who  were  t( 
united  to  human  bodies,  and  take  their  turn  after 
Upon  the  earth.  Among  others,  the  vifion  fet  be 
him  the  foul  of  David.  Our  great  anceftor  was  tri 
ported  at  the  fight  of  fo  beautiful  an  apparition ;  bu 
his  unfpeakable  grief  was  informed,  that  it  was  noi 
foe  c.Qnver&in  a^nong  men  the  fpace  of  one  year. 

OH 
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Oftendent  terris  hunc  tantum  fata,  neque  ultra 
Efle  finent ^        &n.  6.  v.  869. 

This  youth  (the  blifsful  vifion  of  a  day) 

Shall  juft  be  mown  on  eartli,  and  fnatch'd  away. 

DR.  YD  EN. 

Adam,  to  procure  a  longer  life  for  fo  fine  a  piece  of 
human  nature,  begged  that  threefcore  and  ten  years 
(which  he  heard  would  be  the  age  of  man  in  David's 
time)  might  be  taken  out  of  his  own  life,  and  added  to 
that  of  David.  Accordingly,  fay  the  Rabbins,  Adam 
falls  fhort  of  a  thoufand  years,  which  was  to  have  been 
the  complete  term  of  his  life,  by  juft  fo  many  years  as 
make  up  the  life  of  David.  Adam  having  lived  930 
years,  and  David  70. 

This  flory  was  invented  to  mow  the  high  opinion 
which  the  Rabbins  entertained  of  this  man  after  God's 
own  heart,  whom  the  prophet,  who  was  his  own  con 
temporary,  could  riot  mention  without  rapture,  where 
he  records  the  laft  poetical  composition  of  David,  "  of 
"  David  the  fon  of  Jefle,  of  the  man  who  was  railed  up 
'*  on  high,  of  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  of  the 
"  fweet  Pfalmiit  of  Ifrael.  %• 
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*. 

prifca  fides  fafto,  fed  fama  perennis.  '  , 

VIRO.  Mn.  g.  v.  7?. 

The  faft,  thro"  length  of  time  obfcure, 

Is  hard  to  faith :  yet  fhaii  the  fame  endure. 

DRYDENi. 

'Moft  venerable  NESTOR, 

*  Y  Find  that  every  body  is  Very  much  delighted  with 

*  JL   tne  voice  of  your  lion.     His  roarings  againil  the 
'  tucker  have  been   moft  melodious    and  eniphaticaL 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  ladies  will  take  warning  by 
f  them?  and  not  provoke  him  to  greater  outrages' ;   for 

*  I  obferve,  that  your  lion,  as  you  yourlclf  have  fo'd 

K    2  *    US, 
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us,  is  made  up  of  mouth  and  paws.  For  my  own  pz 
I  have  long  confidered  with  myfelf  how  I  might  ( 
prefs  my  gratitude  to  this  noble  animal  that  has 
much  the  good  of  our  country  at  his  heart.  Af 
many  thoughts  on  this  fubject,  I  have  at  length  : 
folved  to  do  honour  to  him,  by  compiling  an  hiftc 
of  his  fpecies,  and  extracting  out  of  all  authors,, wh 
ever  may  redound  to  his  reputation.  In  the  profec 
tion  of  this  defign,  I  mail  have  no  manner  of  rega 
to  what  JEfop  has  faid  upon  the  fubject,  whom  1  lo 
upon  to  have  been  a  republican  by  the  unworthy  tre; 
ment  which  he  often  gives  to  the  king  of  beafts,  a 
whom,  if  I  had  time,  I  could  convict  of  falfhood  a 
forgery  in  almoft  every  matter  of  fact  which  he  r. 
related  of  this  generous  animal.  Your  roman 
writers  are  likewiie  a  fet  of  men  vvhofe  authority  I  fh 
build  upon  very  little  in  this  cafe.  They  all  of  the 
are  born  with  a  particular  antipathy  to  lions,  a; 
give  them  no  more  quarter  than  they  do  giants,  whei 
ever  they  chance  to  meet  them.  There  is  not  one 
the  (even  champions,  but  when  he  has  nothing  elfe 
do,  encounters  with  a  lion,  and  you  may  be  fure  ; 
ways  gets  the  better  of  him.  In  fhort,  a  knight-c 
rant  lives  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  enmity  with  this  n 
ble  creature,  and  hates  him  more  than  all  things  upi 
the  earth,  except  a  dragon.  Had  the  ftories  recor 
ed  of  them  by  thefe  writers  been  true,  the  whole  fp 
cies  would  have  been  deftroyed  before  now.  Afl 
having  thus  renounced  all  fabulous  authorities,  I  ih; 
begin  my  memoirs  of  the  lion  with  a  ftory  related 
him  by  Aulus  Gellius,  and  extracted  by  him  out 
Dion  Cafiius,  an  hiftorian  of  undoubted  veracity, 
is  the  famous  itory  of  Androcles  the  Roman  Have,  whi 
I  premife  for  the  fake  of  my  learned  reader,  who  nee 
go  no  further  in  it,  if  he  has  read  it  already. 
*  Androcles  was  the  (lave  of  a  noble  Roman  wl 
was  proconful  of  Afric.  He  had  been  guilty  of 
fault,  .for  which  his  mafter  would  have  put  him 
death,  had  not  he  found  an  opportunity  to  efcape  o 
of  his  hands,  and  fled  into  the  defarts  of  Numidia.  1 
he  was  wandring  among  the  barren  fands,  and  almc 

'  de£ 
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dead  with  heat  and  hunger,  he  faw  a  cave  in  the  fide 
of  a  rock.  He  went  into  it,  and  finding  at  the  farther 
end  of  it  a  place  to  fit  down  upon,  refted  there  for 
fome  time.  At  length  to  his  great  furprife  a  huge  over 
grown  lion  entered  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
feeing  a  man  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  immediately  made 
towards  him.  Androcles  gave  himfelf  for  gone ;  bat  the 
lion  initead  of  treating  him  as  he  expected,  laid  his 
paw  upon  his  lap,  and  with  a  complaining  kind  of 
voice  fell  a  licking  his  hand.  Androcles,  after  having 
recovered  himfelf  a  little  from  the  fright  he  was  in, 
obferved  the  lion's  paw  to  be  exceedingly  fwelled  by  a 
large  thorn  that  icuck  in  it.  He  immediately  pulled 
it  out,  and  by  fqueezing  the  paw  very  gently,  made  a 
great  deal  of  corrupt  matter  run  out  of  it,  which  pro-- 
bably  freed  the  lion  from  the  great  anguiih  he  had' 
felt  ftrais  time  before.  The  lion  left  him  upon  receiv 
ing  this  good  office  from  him,  and  fbon  after  returned 
with  a  fawn  which  he  had  juft  killed.  This  he  laid 
down  at  the  feet  of  his  benefactor,  and  went  off  again 
in  purfuit  of  his  prey.  Androcles,  after  having  fodden 
the  flefh  of  it  by  die  fun,  fubfiiled  upon  it  till  the  Ijon. 
had  fupplied  him  with  another.  He  lived  many  days 
in  this  frightful  folitude,  the  lion  catering  for  him  with 
great  aifiduity.  Being  tired  at  length  with  this  favage 
fociety,  he  was  refolved  to  deliver  himfelf  up  into  his 
mailer's  hands,  and  fuffer  the  word  effects  of  his 
difpleafure,  rather  than  be  thus  driven  out  from 
mankind.  His  mailer,  as  was  cuilomary  for  the 
proconful  of  Afric,  was  at  that  time  getting  toge 
ther  a  prefent  of  all  the  largeil  lions  that  could  be 
found  in  the  country,  in  order  to  fend  them  to 
Rome,  that  they  might  furniih  out  a  mow  to  the 
Roman  people.  Upon  his  poor  flave's  furrendring 
himfelf  into  his  hands,  he  ordered  him  to  be  carried 
away  to  Rome  as  foon  as  the  lions  were  in  readineis 
to  be  fent,  and  that  for  his  crime  he  mould  be  expofed 
to  fight  with  one  of  the  lions  in  the  amphitheatre, 
as  ufual,  for  the  diverfion  of  the  people.  This  was 
all  performed  accordingly.  Androcles,  after  fuch  a 
ftrange  run  of  fortune,  was  now  in  the  area  of  the 
theatre  amidft  thoufands  of  fpeftators,  expecting  every 
K  3  «  moment 
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moment  when  his  antagonift  would  come  oat  upon 
him.  At  length  a  huge  monrtrous  lion  leaped  out 
from  the  place  where  he  had  been  kept  hungry  for 
the  (how.  He  advanced  with  great  rage  towards 
the  man,  but  on  a  fudden,  after  having  regarded  him 
a  little  wififully,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  crept  towards 
his  feet  with  all  the  figns  of  blandifhment  and  carefs, 
Androcles,  after  a  fhort  paufe,  difcovered  that  it  was 
his  old  Numidian  friend,  and  immediately  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  him.  Their  mutual  congratulation* 
were  very  furprizing  to  the  beholders,  who,  upon  hear 
ing  an  account  of  the  whole  matter  from  Androcles; 
ordered  him  to  be  pardoned  and  the  lion  to  be  giver 
up  into  his  pofleffion.  Androcles  returned  at  Rorm 
the  civilities  which  he  had  received  from  him  in  th( 
defarts  of  Afrrc.  Dion  Caffius  fays,  that  he  himfel. 
faw  the  man  leading  the  lion  about  the  ftreets  of  Rome 
the  people  every  where  gathering  about  them,  and  re 
peating  to  one  another,  "  Hie  eft  leo  hofpes  hominis 
;  hie  eft  homo  medicus  leonis.  This  is  the  lion  whc 
1  was  the  man's  hoft,  this  is  the  man  who  was  th< 
'  lion's  phyfkian."  £3 
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— qwbus  incendi  jam  frigidus  sevo 

Laomedontiades,  vel  Neftoris  hernia  pofTir, 

Juv.  Sat.  6.  v.  314 

A  fight,  might  thaw  olcl  Priam's  frozen  age, 
And  warm  ev'n  Neilor  into  amorous  rage. 

IH  A  V  E  lately  received  a  letter  from  an  aftrologe 
in  Moorfields,   which  I  have  read  with  great  fans, 
faction.      He  obferves   to  me,    that  my  lion  at  But 
ton's  coffee-houfe  was  very  luckily  creeled  in  the  ver 
month  when  the  fun  was  in  Leo.     He  further  add?,  tha 
upon  cotyverfing  with  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Buttor 
wiiofe  other  name  he  obferves  is  Daniel,   a  gool  omej 
.  "<  -;  (111 
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ill  with  regard  to  the  lion  his  cohabitant)  he  had  dif- 
overed  the  very  hour  in  which  the  faid  lion  was  fet  up  ; 
ad  that  by  the  help  of  other  lights,  which  he  had  re- 
eived  from  the  faid  Mr.  Button,  he  had  been  enabled  to 
alculate  the  nativity  of  the  lion.    This  myflerious  philo- 
jpher  acquaints  me,  that  the  fign  of  Leo  in  the  hea- 
ens   immediately  precedes  that  of  Virgo,    by  which, 
iys  he,  is  fignified  the  natural  love  and  friendfhip  the 
ion  bears  to  virginity  ;  and  not  only  to  virginity,  but 
D  fuch  matrons   likewife  as  are   pure  and  unfpotted  : 
rom  whence  he  foretels  the  good  influence  which  the 
oarings  of  my  lion  are  likely  to  have  over  the  female 
yorld,  for  the  purifying  of  their  behaviour,  and  better- 
ng  of  their  manners.     He  then  proceeds  to  inform  me, 
hat  in  the  moil  exact  ailrological  fchemes,  the  lion  is 
>bierved  to  affect,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the  legs 
ind  the  neck,  as  well  as  to  allay  the  power  of  the  fcor- 
•sion  in  thofe  parts  which  are  allotted  to  that  fiery  con- 
tellation.    From  hence  he  very  naturally  prognoiucate?, 
hat  my  lion  will  meet  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  'at- 
:acks  he  has  made  on  the  untuckered  flays  and  fhort  pet- 
icoat,  and  that,  in  a  few  months,  there  will  not  be  a 
female    bofom    or    ancle   uncovered    in  Great-Britain. 
He  concludes,  that  by  the  rules  of  his  art  he  forefaSv 
five  years  ago,  that  both  the  pope  and  myfelf  mould 
about  this  time  unite  our  endeavours  in  this  particular, 
and  that  fundry  mutations  and  revolutions  would  hap 
pen  in  the  female  drefs. 

I  have  another  letter  by  me  from  a  perfon  of  a  more 
volatile  and  airy  genius,  who  finding  this  great  propen- 
iion  in  the  fair  lex  to  go  uncovered,  and  thinking  it  im- 
poflible  to  reclaim  them  intirely  from  it,  is  for  com 
pounding  the  matter  with  them,  and  finding  out  a  mid 
dle  expedient  between  nakednefs  and  cloathing.  He 
propofes,  therefore,  that  they  mould  imitate  their  great 
grandmothers  the  Briths  or  Pifts,  and  paint  the  parts 
of  their  bodies  which  are  uncovered  with  fuch  figures 
as  mall  be  moil  to  their  fancy.  The  bofom  ©f  the  co 
quette,  fays  he,  may  bear  the  figure  of  a  Cupid,  with  a 
bow  in  his  hand,  and  his  arrow  upon  the  firing.  The 
prude  might  have  a  Pallas,  with  a  fhield  and  Gorgon's 
head.  In  fhort,  by  this  method,  he  thinks  every  wo- 
K  4  man. 
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man  might  make  very  agreeable  difcoveries  of  herfe 
and  at  the  fame  time  mew  us  what  me  would  be  at.  Bi 
by  my  correfpondent's  good  leave,  I  can  by  no  meai 
confent  to  fpoil  the  Ikin  of  my  pretty  country-wome 
They  could  find  no  colours  half  fo  charming  as  tho 
which  are  natural  to  them;  and  tho',  like  the  old  PiO 
they  painted  the  fun  itfelf  upon  their  bodies,  the 
would  ftill  change  for  the  worfe,  and  conceal  fomethin 
more  beautiful  than  what  they  exhibited. 

I  fhall  therefore  perfift  in  myfirft  defign,  and  ende; 
vow  to  bringl  about  the  reformation  in  neck  and  leg 
which  I  have  fo  long  aimed  at.  Let  them  but  rai 
their  itays  and  let  down  their  petticoats,  and  I  hai 
done.  However,  as  I  will  give  them  fpace  to  confid< 
of  it,  I  defign  this  for  the  laft  time  that  my  lion  ma 
roar  upon  the  fubjeft  during  this  feafon,  which  I  giv 
public  notice  of  for  the  fake  of  my  correfpondent: 
that  they  may  not  be  at  an  unneceffary  trouble  or  ea 
pence  in  furniming  me  with  any  informations  relating  t 
the  tucker  before  the  beginning  of  next  winter,  when 
may  again  refume  that  point,  if  I  find  occafion  fc 
it.  I  ihall  not,  however,  let  it  drop  without  acquaini 
ing  my  reader,  that  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  pop 
upon  it,  in  order  to  encourage  him  in  his  prefent  goo 
intentions,  and  that  we  may  aft  by  concert  in  thi 
matter.  Here  follows  the  copy  of  my  letter. 

To  Pope  Clement  the  Eighth,  NESTOR  IRONSIDE, 
greeting. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  HAVE  heard,  with  great  fatisfa&ion,  that  yoi 
have  forbidden  your  prieils  to  confefs  any  woman 
who  appears  before  them  without  a  tucker,  in  whicl 
you  pleafe  me  well.  I  do  agree  with  you,  that  it  i 
impoflible  for  the  good  man  to  difcharge  his  office 
as  he  ought,  who  gives  an  ear  to  thofe  alluring 
penitents  that  difcover  their  hearts  and  necks  to  hirr 
at  the  feme  time.  I  am  labouring  as  much  as  in  me 
lies  to  ilir  up  the  fame  fpirit  of  modefty  among  the 
women  of  this  iiland,  and  mould  be  glad  we  mighl 
afiift  one  another  in  fo  good  a  work.  In  order  to  it,  1 

'  defiri 
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defire  that  you  would  fend  me  over  the  length  of  a 
Roman  lady's  neck,  as  it  Hood  before  your  late  pro 
hibition.    We  have  fome  here  who  have  necks  of  one, 
4wo  and  three  foot  in  length,  fome  that  have  necks 
which  reach  down  to  their  middles,  and,  indeed,  fome 
who  may  be  faid  to  be  all  neck  and  no  body.   I  hope, 
at  the  fame  time  you  obferve  the  Hays  of  your  female 
fubjedls,  that  you  have  alfo  an  eye  to  their  petticoats, 
which  rife  in  this  ifland  daily.     When  the  petticoat 
reaches  but  to  the  knee,  and  the  ilays  fall  to  the  fifth 
rib  (which  I  hear  is  to  be  the  ilandard  of  each,  as  it 
has  been  lately  fettled  in  a  junto  of  the  fex)  I  will 
take  care  to  fend  you  one  of  either  fort,  which  I  ad- 
vertife  you  of  before-hand,  that  you  may  not  compute 
the  ftature  of  our  Englifh  women  from  the  length  of 
their  garments.     Jn  the  mean  time  I  have  defired  the 
matter  of  a  veiTel,  who  tells  me  that  he  mail  touch  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  to  prefent  you  with  a  certain  female 
machine  which,  I  believe,  will  puzzle  your  infallibility 
to  difcover  the  ufe  of  it.    Not  to  keep  you  in  fufpence, 
it  is  what  we  call  in  this  country  a  hooped-petticoat. 
I  mail  only  beg  of  you  to  let  me  know,  whether  you 
find  any  garment  of  this  nature  among  all  the  relicks 
of  your  female  faints,  and  in  particular,  whether  it  was 
ever  worn  by  any  of  your  twenty  thoufarid  virgin, 
martyrs. 

Yours,  ufque  ad  aras, 

NESTOR  IRONSIDE. 

I  muft  not  difmifs  this  letter  without  declaring  myfelf 
i  good  proteftant,  as  I  hint  in  the  fubfcribing  part  of  it. 
This  I  think  neceflary  to  take  notice  of,  left  1  ihould  be 
iccufed  by  an  author  of  unexampled  ftupidity,  for  cor- 
•efponding  with  the  head  of  the  Romim  church/  g^» 

:"!...>*,*'£" 
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Frange,  mif*r,  calamos,  vigilataque  prcelia  dele,  ,"   ,  -A 
Qui  facis  in  parva  fublimia  carmina  cella, 
Ut  dignus  venias  hederis,  &  imagine  macia. 

Juv.Sat.  7.  v.  47 

Let  flames  on  your  unlucky  papers  prey, 
Or  moths  thro"  written  pages  eat  their  way  ; 
Your  wars,  your  loves,  your  praifes  be  forgot  i 
And  make  or  all  an  univerial  blot---— ---- 
The  rell  is  empty  praife,  an  ivy  crown, 
Or  the  lean  ftatue  of  a  mean  renown. 

CH.  DRYDEN 

WI T,  faith  the  bimop  of  Rochefter  in  his  elegan 
fermon  againft  the  fcorner,  "  as  it  implies  a  cer 
"  tain  uncommon  reach  and  vivacity  of  thought,  is  ai 
**  excellent  talent,  very  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  fearcl 
"  of  truth,  and  very  capable  of  affifting  us  to  difcern  anc 
'*  embrace  it."  J  fhall  take  leave  to  carry  this  obfervatior 
farther  inU>  common  life,  and  remark,  that  it  is  a  facul 
ty,  when  properly  directed,  very  .fit  to  recommend  younj 
perfons  to  the  favour  of  fuch  patrons,  as  are  generoufl] 
Jtudious  to  promote  the  intereft  of  politeness,  and  th< 
honour  of  their  country.  I  am  therefore  much  grievec 
to  hear  the  frequent  complaints  of  fome  rifing  author: 
whom  I  have  taken  under  my  guardianfhip.  Since  m) 
tircumftance's  will  not  allow  me  to  give  them  due  en 
couragement,  I  muft  take  upon  me  the  perfon  of  i 
philofopher,  and  make  them  a  prefent  of  my  advice 
I  would  not  have  any  poet  whatfbever,  who  is  not  bar: 
to  five  hundred  a  year,  deliver  himfelf  up  to  wit,  but  a; 
it  is  fabfervient  to  the  improvement  of  his  fortune.  Th^ 
talent  is  ufeful  in  all  profeffions,  and  fhould  be  confiderec 
not  as  a  wife,  but  as  an  attendant.  Let  them  take  ar 
old  man's  word ;  the  defire  of  fame  grows  languid  in 
a  lev/  years,  and  thoughts  of  eajfe  and  convenience  eraf : 
\  fh 
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he  fairy  images  of  glory  and  honour.  Even  thofe  who 
lave  fucceeded  both  in  fame  and  fortune,  look  back  on 
he  petty  trifles  of  their  youth  with  fome  regret,  when 
heir  minds  are  turned  to  more  exalted  and  ufeful  fpe- 
ulations.  This  is  admirably  expreil  in  the  following 
inres,  by  an  author,  whom  I  have  formerly  done  jufticc 
o  on  the  account  of  his  paftoral  poems. 

In  fearch  of  wifdom  far  from  wit  I  fly. 
Wit  is  a  harlot,  beauteous  to  the  eye, 
In  whofe  bewitching  arms  our  early  time 
We  wafte,  and  vigour  of  our  youthful  prime  : 
But  when  reflexion  comes  with  riper  years, 
And  manhood  with  a  thoughtful  brow  appears \', 
We  cail  the  millreis  off  to  take  a  wife, 
And,  wed  to  wifdom,  lead  a  happy  life. 

&  pafTage  which  happened  to  me  fome  years  ago  confirm 
ned  feveral  maxims  of  frugality  in  my  mind.  A  wool* 
en-draper  of  my  acquaintance,  remarkable  for  his 
earning  and  good-nature,  pulled  out  his  pocket-book, 
.vherein  he  fhewed  me  at  the  one  end  feveral  well-cho- 
fen  mottos,  and  feveral  patterns  of  cloth  at  the  other. 
^ — -I,  like  a  well-bred  man,  praifed  both  forts  of  goods : 
whereupon  he  tore  out  the  mottos,  and  generoufly  gave 
them  to  me  ;  but,  with  great  prudence,  put  up  the  pat 
terns  in  his  pocket  again. 

I  am  ieniible  that  any  accounts  of  my  own  fecret 
hiilory  can  have  but  little  weight  with  young  men  of 
(anguine  expectations.  I  fhall  therefore  take  this  op 
portunity  to  prefent  my  wards  with  the  hiitory  of 
an  ancient  Greek  poet,  which  was  fent  me  from  the  li 
brary  of  Fez,  and  is  to  be  found  there  in  the  end  of  a 
very  ancient  manufcript  of  Homer's  works,  which  was 
brought  by  the  Barbarians  from  Conitantinople.  The 
name  of  the  poet  is  torn  out,  nor  have  the  critics  yet 
determined  it.  I  have  faithfully  translated  part  of  it, 
and  defire  that  it  may  be  diligently  perufed  by  all  men. 
who  dciigii  to  live  by  their  wits. 

*  I  was  born  at  the  foot  of  a  certain  mountain  in  Greece 
*  called  ParnafTus,  where  the  country  is  remarkably  de- 
'  Hcious.     My  mother,  while  fhe  was  with  child  of  me, 
K  6  «  longed 
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*  longed  for  laurel  leaves ;    and  as  I  lay  in  my  crad] 

*  a  fvvarm  of  bees  fettled  about  my  mouth,  without  doir 
'  me  any  injury.  Thefe  were  looked  upon  as  prefages  < 

*  my  being  a  great  man ;  and  the  early  promifes  I  ga^ 

*  of  a  quick  wit  and  lively  fancy,  confirmed  the  hig 

*  opinion  my  friends  had  conceived  of  me.     It  woul 

*  be  an  idle  tale  to  relate  the  trifling  adventures  of  m 
'  youth,  till  I  arrived  at  my  Ywentieth  year.     It  wi 
4  then  that  the  love  I  bore  to  a  beautiful  young  virgii 

*  with  whom  I  had  innocently  and  familiarly  converfe 

*  from  my  childhood,  became  the  public  talk  of  01 

*  village.     I  was  fo  taken  up  with  my  paflion,  that 
intirely  negle&ed  all  other  affairs :    and  though  th 
daughter  of  Machaon  the  phyfician,  and  a  rich  heiref 

*  the  daughter  of  a  famous  Grecian  orator,  were  bffei 
ed  me  in  marriage,  I  peremptorily  refuted  both  th 

*  matches,  and  raihly  vowed  to  live  and  die  with  th 

*  lovely  Polyhymnia.   In  vain  did  my  parents  remonftral 
4  to  me,  that  the  tradition  of  her  being  defcended  fror 

*  the  Gods  was  too  poor  a  portion  for  one  of  my  narro> 
'  fortunes;  that  except  her  fine  green-houfe  and  gai 

*  den,  me  had  not  one  foot  of  landj  and  tho'  me  fhoul 

*  gain   the  law-fuit  about    the  fummit  of  Parnaflui 

*  (which  yet  had  many  pretenders  to  it)  that  the  air  wa 
'  fo  bleak  there,  and  the  ground  fo  barren,  that  it  woul 
f  certainly  ftarve  the  poflefibr.     I  fear  my  obftinacy  i] 

*  this  particular  broke  my  mother's  heart,  who  died ; 

*  ihort  time  after,  and  was  foon  followed  by  my  father. 

4  I  now  found  myfelf  at  liberty,  and,  notwithftandinj 

*  the  oppofition  of  a  great  many  rivals,  I  won  and  en 

*  joyed  Polyhymnia.     Our  amour  was  known  to  th 

*  whole  country,  and  all,  who  faw,  extolled  the  beaut; 
*"  of  my  miflrefs,  and  pronounced  me  happy,  in  the  poi 
'  feffion  of  fo  many  charms.      We  lived  in  great  fplen 

*  dor  and  gaiety,  1  being  perfuaded  that  high  living  wa 

*  neceflary  to  keep  up  my  reputation  and  the  beauty  o 

*  my  miflrefs ;    from  whom  I  had  daily  expectation 

*  given  me  of  a  poll  in  the  government,  or  fome  lavift 

*  prefent  from  the  great  men  of  our  commonwealth.  ] 

*  was  fo  proud  of  my  partner,  that  I  was  perpetually 
'  bringing  company  to  fee  her,  and  was  a  little  tirefom 
1  to  my  acquaintance,    by  talking  continually  of  her 

'  feveraJ 
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feveral  beauties.  She  herfelf  had  a  moil  exalted  con 
ceit  of  her  charms,  and  often  invited  the  ladies  to  afk 
their  opinions  of  her  drefs;  which  if  they  difapproved 
in  any  particular,  (he  called  them  a  pack  of  envious 
infipid  things,  and  ridiculed  them  in  all  companies. 
She  had  a  delicate  fet  of  teeth,  which  appeared  moft 
to  advantage  when  me  was  angry  ;  and  therefore  me 
was  very  often  in  a  paffion.  By  this  imprudent  be 
haviour,  when  we  had  run  out  of  our  money,  we  tad  ' 
no  living  foul  to  befriend  us ;  and  every  body  cried 
out,  it  was  a  judgment  upon  me  for  being  a  flave  to 
fuch  a  proud  minx,  fuch  a  conceited  huffy. 
*  I  loved  her  paffionately,  and  exclaimed  againft  a  blind 
and  injudicious  world.  Befides,  1  had  feveral  chil 
dren  by  her,  and  was  likely  ftill  to  have  more  ;  for  I 
always  thought  the  youngeft  the  moft  beautiful.  I 
mull  not  forget  that  a  certain  great  lord  offered  me  a 
confiderable  fum  in  my  neceffity,  to  have  the  repu 
tation  of  fathering  one  of  them ;  but  I  rejected  his 
offer  with  difdain.  In  order  to  fupport  her  family  and 
,  vanities,  me  carried  me  to  Athens ;  where  me  put  me 
upon  a  hundred  pranks  to  get  money.  Sometimes  me 
dreil  me  in  an  antic  robe  and  placed  a  diadem  on 
my  head,  and  made  me  gather  a  mob  about  me  by 
talking  in  a  bluilering  tone,  and  unintelligible  lan 
guage.  Sometimes  me  made  me  foam  at  the  mouth, 
roll  my  eyes,  invoke  the  gods,  and  a&  a  fort  of  mad- 
nefs  which  the  Athenians  call  the  Pindarifm.  At 
another  time  me  put  a  meephook  into  my  hand,  and 
drove  me  round  my  garret,  calling  it  the  plains  of 
Arcadia.  When  thefe  projects  failed,  me  gave  out, 
with  good  fuccefs,  that  1  was  an  old  artrologer  ;  after 
that  a  dumb  man ;  and  laft  of  all  me  made  me  pafs 
for  a  lion. 

'  It  may  feem  flrange,  that,  after  fo  tedious  a  fla- 
very,  I  mould  ever  get  my  freedom.  But  fo  it  hap 
pened,  that  during  the  three  lait  transformations,  I. 
grew  acquainted  with  the  lady  Sophia,  whofe  mperior. 
charms  cooled  my  paffion  for  Polyhymnia ;  infomuch , 
that  fome  envious  dull  fellows  gave  it  out,  my  miftrefs 
had  jilted  and  left  me.  But  the  flanders  of  my  ene 
mies  were  file-need  by  my  public  efpoufal  of  Sophia;. 

1  who, 
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*  who,   with  a  greatnefs  of  foal,  void  of  all  jealouf 

*  hath  taken  Polyhymnia  for  her  woman,  and  is  drefli 

*  by  her  every  day.' 
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--pads  mala  :    fsevior  armis 

Luxuria  incubuit,  vi£lumque  ulcifcitur • 

Juv.  Sat.  6.  v.  29 

. Th'  inveterate  ills  of  peace, 

And  wafteful  riot ;  whole  deftruclive  charms 
Revenge  the  vanquifh'd DRYDE 

BEING  obliged,  at  prefent,  to  attend  a  paiticul 
affair  of  my  own,  I  do  empower  my  printer  to  lex 
into  the  arcana  of  the  lion,  and  feledl  out  of  them  fuch 
may  be  of  public  utility  ;  and  Mr.  Button  is  hereby  ai 
thoriied  and  commanded  to  give  my  faid  printer  free  11 
grefs  and  egrefs  to  the  lion,  without  any  hindrance,  le 
or  moleftation  whatfoever,  until  fuch  time  as  he  (hall  r 
ceive  orders  to  the  contrary.  And  for  fo  doing  this  fh; 
be  his  warrant. 

NESTOR  IRONSID 

"  By  virtue  of  the  foregoing  order,  the  lion  has  be< 
f<  carefully  examined,  and  the  two  following  papers  b 
"  ing  found  upon  him,  are  thought  very  proper  for  pa 
"  lie  ufe." 

*'  Given  in  at  the  lion's  mouth  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
"  morning." 

Mr.  IRONSIDE, 

1C  A  ME  very  eaily  this  morning  to  roufe  your  lio; 
thinking  it  the  propereft  time  to  offer  him  trafli  whe 
his  llomach  was  empty  and  fharp  fet ;  and  being  ii 
formed  too  that  he  is  fo  very  modeft,  as  to  be  my  < 
f wallowing  any  thing  before  much  company,  and  n< 
without  fome  other  politic  views,  the  principal  < 
which  was,  that  his  digeilion  being  then  the  moft  kee 

«  an 
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Mid  vigorous,  :t  might  probably  refine  this  raw  piece- 
from   leveral  of  ics  crudities,  and  fo  make  it  proper 
food  for  his  mailer ;    for  as  great  princes  keep  their 
tafter,  fo  I  perceive  you  keep  your  digefter,   having 
an  appetite  peculiarly  turned  for  delicacies.     If  a  fel 
low-feeling  and  fimilitude  of  employment,  are  any  mo 
tives  to  engage  your  attention,  I  may  for  once  promife 
myfelf  a  favourable  hearing.    By  the  account  you  have 
given  us  of  the  Sparkler,  and  your  other  female  wards, 
I  am  pretty  confident  you  cannot  be  a  Granger  to  the 
many  great  difficulties  there  are  in  weaning  a  young 
lady's  'inclination   from   a  frolick  which  flie  is  fully 
bent  upon.     1  am  guardian  to  a  young  heirefs,  whole 
conduct  I  am  more  than  ordinary  folicitous  to  keep 
fteady  in  the  flippery  age  we  live  in.    I  muft  confeis 
mifs  hath  hitherto  been  very  tractable  and  toward, 
confidering  (he  is  an  heirefs,  and  now  upon  the  brink 
of  fifteen :  but  here  of  late  Tom  Whirligig  has  fo  turned 
her  head  with  the  gallantries  of  a  late  mafkerade, 
(which  no  doubt  Tom,  according  to  his  ufual  vivacity, 
fet  forth,  in  all  its  gayefl.  colours  ; )  that  the  young 
creature  has  been  perfectly  giddy  ever  fince,  and  fo 
fet  agog  with  the  thoughts  of  it,  that  I  am  teazed  to 
"death  by  her  importuning  me  to  let  her  go  to  the  next. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  have  furprifed  her  more  than 
once  or  twice  very  bufy  in  pulling  all  her  clothes  to 
pieces,  in  order  to  make  up  a  (Irange  drefs,  and  with 
much  ado  have  reprieved  them  from  her  mercilefs 
fciflars.     Now  you  muft  underftand,    old  IRON,  I 
am  very  loth  to  trull  her  all  alone  into  fuch  an  ocean 
of  temptations.     I  have  made  ufe  of  all  manner  of 
diffuafives  to  her,  and  have  fufficiently  demonftrated 
to  her,  that  the  devil  firft  addreffed'hirafelf  to  Eve 
in  a  mafk,    and  that  we  owe  the  lofs   of  our  firil 
happy  ftate  to  a  mafeerade,  which  that  fly  intriguer 
made  in  the  garden,  where  he  feduced  her  j   but  fhc 
does  not  at  all  regard  all  this,  the  pafHon  of  curiofity 
is  as  predominant  in  her  as  ever  it  was  in  her  pre- 
;  deceflbr.     Therefore  1  appeal,  fage  NESTOR,    to 
1  your  experienced  age,    whether  thefe  nocturnal  af- 
1  femblies  have  not  a  bad  tendency,  to  give  a  loofe 
1  turn  to  a  young  lady's  imagination.     For  the  being 
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in  difguife  takes  away  the  ufual  checks  and  reftraii 
of  modefly  ;  and  confequently  the  beaux  don't  bk 
to  talk  wantonly,  nor  the  belles  to  Men  ;  the  one 
greedily  fucks  in  the  poifon,  as  the  other  induftriou: 
infufes  it  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  too,  that  the  lad 
might  poffibly  forget  their  ownfelves-  in  fuch  (Iran 
dreffes,  and  do  that  in  a  perfonated  character  whi 
may  {lain  their  real  ones.  A  young  milk-maid  m 
indulge  herfelf  in  the  innocent  freedom  of  a  gree 
gown;  and  a  mepherdefs,  without  thinking  any  har 
may  lie  down  with  a  fhepherd  on  a  moffy  bank  ;  a 
all  this  while  poor  Sylvia  may  be  fo  far  loft  in  the  pie 
ing  thoughts  of  her  new  romantic  attire,  and  I 
mon's  foft  endearing  language,  as  never  once  to  refl 
who  me  is,  'till  the  romance  is  completed.  Befides, 
but  confider,  dear  NESTOR,  when  a  young  lad 
fpirits  are  fermented  with  fparling  champaign,  1 
heart  opened  and  dilated  by  the  attra&ive  gaiety 
every  thing  about  her,  her  foul  melted  away  by  the  i 
airs  of  mulic  and  the  gentle  powers  of  motion  ;  ic 
word,  the  whole  woman  diffolved  in  a  luxury  of  pi 
fure  :  I  fay,  in  fuch  critical  circumftances,  in  fuch  i 
guarded  moments,  how  eafy  is  it  for  a  young  thi 
to  be  led  afide  by  her  ftars.  Therefore,  good  ft 
IRONSIDE,  fet  your  lion  a  roaring  againft  th 
dangerous  arTemblies  :  I  can  affure  you,  one  good  Ic 
roar  will  be  fufficient  to  deter  my  ward  from  the 
for  me  is  naturally  mighty  fearful,  and  has  been  alw 
ufed  from  her  childhood  to  be  frightned  into  g< 
behaviour.  And  it  may  prove  too  fbme  benefit 
yourfelf  in  the  management  of  your  own  femal 
who,  if  they  are  not  already,  I  don't  at  all  quell 
but  they  will  be  very  Ihortly  gadding  after  thefe  m 
night  gambols.  Therefore,  to  promote  your  c 
peace  and  quietnefs,  as  well  as  mine,  and  the  fal 
of  all  young  virgins,  pray  order  your  lion  to  e> 
his  loudeft  notes  againft  mafkerades;  I  am  fure 
would  be  a  perfed  concert  to  all  good  mothers,  £ 
particularly  charm  the  ears  of 

Your  faithful  friend  and  companion, 
OLD  RUSTISIE 


-|j!i?Kf  ^jriiic'l 
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Moft  worthy  SIR, 

BEING  informed  that  the  Evites  daily  increafe, 
and  that  fig-leaves  are  fhortly  coming  into 
falhion ;  I  have  hired  me.  a  piece  of  ground  and  plant- 
2d  it  with  fig-trees,  the  foil  being  naturally  productive 
of  them.  I  hope,  good  Sir,  you  will  fo  far  encourage 
my  new  project,  as  to  acquaint  the  ladies,  that  I  have 
now  by  me  a  choice  collection  of  fig-leaves  of  all 
forts  and  fizes,  of  a  delicate  texture  and  a  lovely 
Bright  verdure,  beautifully  fcolloped  at  the  extremi- 
ies,  and  moft  curioufly  wrought  with  variety  of  Hen- 
der  fibres  ranged  in  beautiful  meanders  and  windings. 
[  have  fome  very  cool  ones  for  fummer,  fo  tranfpa- 
rently  thin,  that  you  may  fee  through  them,  and  others 
of  a  thicker  fubftance  for  winter ;  I  have  like  wife 
fome  very  fmall  ones  of  a  particular  fpecies  for  little 
mnTes.  So  that  I  don't  queftion  but  to  give  general 
fatisfaclion  to  all  ladies  whatsoever,  that  pleafe  to 
repair  to  me  at  the  fign  of  the  Adam  and  Eve  near 
Cupid's-Gardens.  Jf  you  will  favour  me  with  the  in- 
fertion  of  this  in  your  Guardian,  I  will  make  your  fa 
vourite,  the  Sparkler,  a  prefent  of  fome  of  the  choicelt 
fig-leaves  I  hai'e,  and  lay  before  her  feet  the  primi- 
tias  of  my  new  garden ;  and  if  you  bring  me  a  great 
many  culiomers  for  my  leaves,  1  promife  you  my  figs 
lhall  be  at  your  fervice. 

I  am,  worthy  SIR, 

Your  worship's  moft  obedient 

Humble  fervant, 

ANTHONY  EVER-GREEN. 

N.  B.  'I  am  now  rearing  up  a  fet  of  fine  furbelowed 
dock-leaves,  which  will  be  exceeding  proper  for  old 
women  and  fuperannuated  maids ;  thofe  plants  having 
two  excellent  good  properties ;  the  one,  that  they  flou- 
rifh  befl  in  dry  ground  ;  the  other,  that  being  clothed 
with  feveral  integuments  of  downy  furfaces,  they  are 
exceeding  warm  and  cherifhing.' 

TUESDAY, 
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Qms  fuit,  horrendos  primus  qui  protulit  enfes  ? 
Quam  ferus,  &  veic  ferreus  ille  fuit  f 

TIBUL.  Eleg.  10.  1.  I.  v. 

Who  firft,  with  flcill  inhuman,  did  produce, 
And  teach  mankind,  the  iword's  deltruftive  ufe  ? 
What  fenfe  of  pity  could  the  monfter  feel  1 
Himfdf  relentleis  as  the  murd'rous  fteel  ! 

. 

IWTOTWITHSTANDING  the  levity  of  the  Pi 

JU^I    which  is  in  the  fecond  line   of  my  motto, 

iubjed:    I    am    going    upon    is    of   the    moil    feri 

confequence,  and  concerns  no  lefs  than  the  peace  '< 

quiet,  and  (for  ought  I  know)  the  very  life  and  fafi 

of  every  inoffenfive  and  well  difpofed  inhabitant  of  1 

city.     Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  to  me, 

men  of  difcretion  and  fobriety,  in  moil  of  the  cofl 

houfes  from  St.  James's  to  Jonathan's,  that  there  is  fpn 

up  of  late  a  very  numerous  race  of  young  fellows  ab 

the  town,  who  have  the  confidence  to  walk  the  (Ire 

and  come  into  all  public  places  in  open  day-light,  v 

fwords   of  fuch   immoderate    length,    as   ftrike  te 

into  a  great  many  of  her  majefty's  good  fubjecls. 

fides  this,  half  a  dozen  of  this  fraternity  in  a  room 

a  narrow  ftreet,   are  as  inconvenient  as  (b  many  t\ 

itiles,  becaufe  you  can  pafs  neither  backward  nor 

ward,  till  you  have  firit  put  their  weapons  afide.    W 

Jack  Lizard  made  his  firtl  trip  to  town  from  the 

verilty,  he  thought  he  could  never  bring  up  with  him 

much  of  the  gentleman  ;    this  I  fooa  perceived  in 

firfl  vifit  he  made  me,    when  I  remember,    he  c 

fcraping   in  at  the    door,    encumbered  with  a   ba 

cold  iron  fo  irkfomly  long,  that  it  banged  againft 

calf  and  jarred  upon  his  right  heel,  as  he  walked, 

came  rattling  behind  him  as  he  ran  down   the  i\ 

But  his  iiiter  AnnabeUa's  rallery  foon  cured  him  of 

auk1 
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ward  air,  by  telling  him  that  his  fword  was  only 
For  going  up  itairs,  or  walking  up  hill,  and  that '(he 
:wdly  fulpecled  he  had  ftolen  it  out  of  the  college 
;hen. 

Jut  to  return  to  the  public  grievance  of  this  city ; 
;  very  remarkable,  that  thefe  "  brothers  of  the  blade" 
an  to  appear  upon  the  firft  fufpenfion  of  arms;   and 
t  fince  the  conclufzon  of  the  peace  the  Order  is  very 
ch  increased,  both  as  to  the  number  of  the  men,  and 
fize  of  their  weapons.     I  am  informed,    that  thefe 
n  of  prepofterous  bravery,  who  affecl:  a  military  air 
a  profound  peace,  and  dare  to  look  terrible  amongft 
friends  and  fellow-citizens,   have  formed  a  plan  to 
themfelves  into  a  fociety,  under  the  name  of  the 
rrible  Club  ;  and  that  they  entertain  hopes  of  getting 
great  armory-hall    in  the  Tower  for  their  club- 
m.     Upon  this  I  have  made  it  my  bufinefs  to  in- 
re  more  particularly  into  the  cabals  of  thefe  heftors  ; 
by  the  help  of  my  lion,  I  have  got  fuch  informations 
will  enable  me  to  countermine  their  defigns,  together 
th  a  copy  of  (bme  fundamental  articles  drawn  up  by 
ree  of  their  ringleaders  ;  the  which  it  feems  are  to  be 
gmented  and  aflented  to  by  the  reft  of  the  gang  on  the 
ft  of  January  next  (if  not  timely  prevented)  at  a  ge- 
ral  meeting  in  the  Sword-cutlers  hall.     1  mail  at  pre- 
at  (to  let  them  fee  that  they  are  not  imobferved)  con- 
tit  myfelf  with  publifhing  only  the  faid  articles. 

Articles  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the 
Terrible  Club. 

Imprimis,  That  the  club  do  meet  at  midnight 
the  great  armory-hall  in  the  Tower,  (if  leave  can  be 
Hained)  the  firft  Monday  in  every  month. 
JI.  That  the"  prefident  be  feated  upon  a  drum  at  the 
>per  end  of  the  table,  accoutred  with  a  helmet,  a  baiket- 
It  fword,  and  a  buff-belt. 

•III.  That  the  prefident  be  always  obliged  to  provide, 
r  the  firft  and  ftanding  dim  of  the  club,   a  pafty  of 
ill  beef,   baked  in  a  target  made  for  that  purpofe. 
IV.  That  the  members  do  cut  their  meat  with  bayo- 
*s  inftead  of  knives.. 

V.  That 
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V.  That  every  member  do  fit  to  the  table,  and 
with  his  hat,  his  fword  and  his  gloves  on. 

VI.  That  there  be  no  liquor  drank  but  rack-pun 
quickned  with  brandy  and  gun-powder. 

VII.  That  a  large  mortar  be  made  ufe  of  for  a  punc 
bowl. 

In  all  appearance  it  could  be  no  other  than  a  merrd 
of  this  club,  wh©  came  laft  week  to  Button's,  and, 
over-againft  the  lion  with  fuch  a  fettled  fiercenefs  in 
countenance,  as  if  he  came  to  vie  with  that  animal 
fternnefs  of  looks.     His  ftature  was  fornewhat  low  ; 
motions  quick  and  fmarr,  and  might  be.miilaken 
ftartings  and  convuliions.     He  wore  a  broad  -ftiff  t 
cudgel-proof,  with  an  edging  three  lingers  deep,  trui 
up  into  the  fierce  trooper's  cock  :    To  this  was  adde 
dark  wig,  very  moderately  curled,  and  tied  in  two  la 
knots  up  to  his  ears ;  his  coat  was  fhort,  and  rich  in  1 
nifhed  lace  ;   his  noilrils  and  his  upper  lip  were  all 
grimmed  with  fnufF.    At  firft  I  was  in  hopes  the  gem 
man's  friends  took  care  not  to  intruft  him  with  any  w 
pon ;  till,  looking  down,  I  could  perceive  a  fword  o 
moil  unwarrantable  fize,  that  hung  carelefly  below 
knee,  with  two  large  toflbls  at  the  hilt,  that  played  ab 
his  ancles. 

I  muft  confefs  I  cannot  help  mrewdly  fufpe&ing 
courage  of  the  Terribles.  I  beg  pardon  if  I  am  in 
wrong  when  I  think,  that  the  long  fword,  and  the  fw 
gering  cock,  are  the  ordinary  difguifes  of  a  fi 
heart.  Thefe  men  while  they  think  to  impofe  ta 
upon  others,  do  but  render  themfclves  contemptib 
their  very  drefs  tells  you  that  they  are  furrounded  v 
fears,  that  they  live  in  Hobbs's  ftate  of  nature,  and 
they  are  never  free  from  apprehenfions.  I  dare  fay 
one  were  to  look  into  the  hearts  of  thefe  champi< 
one  mould  find  there  a  great  tendency  to  go  cafec 
armour,  and  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  a  ftrongei 
dicule  reftrains  them  from  it.  A  brave  man  fcorns 
wear  any  thing,  that  may  give  him  an  advantage  < 
his  neighbour  ;  his  great  glory  is  neither  to  fear  no 
be  feared.  I  remember,  when  I  was  abroad,  to  1 
feen  a  buffoon  in  an  opera,  whofe  exceffive  cowai 

n 
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/er  failed  to  fet  the  whole  audience  into  a  loud  laugh- 
but  the  fcene  which  feemed  to  divert  them  moft, 
s  that  in  which  he  came  on  with  a  fword  that  reach- 
quite  acrofs  the  ftage,  and  was  put  to  flight  by  an 
^eifary,  whofe  ftature  was  not  above  four  foot  high, 
i  whofe  weapon  was  not  three  foot  long.  This 
ngs  to  my  mind  what  I  have  formerly  read  of  a  king 
Arabia,  who  fhewing  a  rich  fword,  that  had  been 
jfented  to  him,  his  courtiers  unanimoully  gave  their 
inion,  that  it  had  no  other  fault,  but  that  of  being 
» ihort ;  upon  which  the  king's  fon  faid,  that  there 
.s  no  weapon  too  Ihort  for  a  brave  man,  fmce  there 
sded  no  more  but  to  advance  one  ftep  to  make  it  long 
Dugh.  To  this  I  ihall  fubjoin,  by  way  of  corollary, 
it  there  is  no  vyeapon  long  enough  for"  a  coward,  who 
ver  thinks  himfelf  fecure  while  he  is  within  fight  of 
>  adverfary's  point.  I  would  therefore  advife  thefe 
Jn  of  diilant  courage,  as  they  tender  their  honour, 
(horten  their  dimerifions,  and  reduce  their  tilters  to  a 
)re  reputable,  as  well  as  a  more  portable  fize. 


"°  144.     WEDNESPAV,  Auguft26. 

Sua  cuique  quum  fit  animi  cogitatio, 

Coiorque  privus — —  PHJEDR.  Prol.  1.  5.  v,  7. 

Jvery  man  has  his  particular  way  of  thinking  and  afting. 

•T  is  a  very  juft,  and  a  common  obfervation  upon 
the  natives  of  this  iiland,  that  in  their  different  de- 
ees,  and  in  their  feveral  profefTions  and  employ- 
ents,  they  abound  as  much  and  perhaps  more,  in  good 
ife,  than  any  people ;  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time  there 
fcarce  an  Englimman  of  any  life  and  fpirit,  that  has 
it  fome  odd  caft  of  thought,  fome  original  humour 
at  diftinguifhes  him  from  his  neighbour.  Hence  it  is 
at  our  comedies  are  enriched  with  fuch  a  diveriity  of 
.arafters,  .  as  is  not  to  be  feen  upon  any  other  theatre 
'*•'.-  in 
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in  Europe.  Even  in  the  mafkerades  that  have  been 
ly  given  to  the  town  (though  they  are  diverfion 
are  not  accuftomed  to)  the  Singularities  of  drefs 
carried  much  farther  than  is  uiual  in  foreign  coun 
where  the  natives  are  trained  up,  as  it  were,  from 
infancy  to  thofe  amufements.  The  very  fame  me 
of  underftanding,  the  very  fame  accomfliihments, 
very  fame  defedts,  (hall,  amongfl  us,  appear  unc 
quite  different  afpecl  in  one  man,  to  what  they  c 
another.  This  makes  it  as  impracticable  to  foreign* 
enter  into  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Englilh, 
would  be  to  learn  the  Chinefe  language,  in  which 
is  a  different  charadler  for  every  individual  wore 
know  not  how  to  explain  this  vein  of  humour  {( 
vious  in  my  countrymen  better,  than  by  comparing 
what  the  French  call  "  Le  gout  du  terroir"  in  wines 
which  they  mean  the  different  flavour  one  and  the  : 
.grape  mail  draw  from  the  different  foils  in  which 
planted.  This  national  mark  is  vifible  amongft  i 
every  rank  and  degree  of  men,  from  the  perfons  of 
firil  quality  and  polkeil  fenfe,  down  to  the  rudeft 
mofl  ignorant  of  the  people.  Every  mechanic  has  z 
culiar  call  of  head  and  turn  of  wit,  or  fome  unc 
mon  whim,  as  a  charafteriilic,  that  diftinguifhcs 
from  others  of  .his  trade,  as  well  as  from  the  multit 
that  are  upon  a  level  with  him.  We  have  a  fmall-< 
man,  who  from  beginning  with  two  plain  notes,  vv 
made  up  his  daily  cry,  has  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
whole  oompafs  of  the  gamut,  and  has  frequent 
ibrts  of  mufic  at  his  Own  houfe  for  the  entertainr 
of  himfelf  and  his  friends.  There  is  a  perfon  of  | 
hofpitality,  who  lives  in  a  plaiikred  cottage  upon 
road  to  Hamitead,  and  gets  a  fuperfluity  of  we 
by  accommodating  holiday  paiTengers  with  ale,  bra 
pipes,  tobacco,  cakes,  ginger  bread,  apples,  p 
and  other  fmall  refremmerrts  of  life  ;  and  On  wo 
days  takes  the  air  in  his  chaife,  and  recreates  hii: 
with  the  elegant  pleafures  of  the  Beau-monde. 
ihiuing  men  amongil  our  mob,  dignified  by  the  till 
ringleaders,  have  an  inexhauitible  fund  of  archnefs 
rallery  ;  as  likewife  have  our  failors  and  waterr 
Our  very  ftreet-beggars  are  not  without  their  pec 
.1  odd: 
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iities,  as  the  fchoolmen  men  term  them.     The  other 

a  tattered  wag  followed  me  acrofs  the  Meufe  with 
One  farthing  or  half-penny,  good  your  honour,  do 

rour  honour;  and  I  mail  make  bold  to  pray  for  you." 

hakefpear  (who  was  a  great  copier  of  nature)  vvhen- 
zr  he  introduces  any  artifans,  or  low  characters  into 

plays,  never  fails  to  dafh  them  ftrongly  with  fome 
linguifhing  (lain  of  humour,  as  may  be  feen  more  re- 
irkably  in  the  fcene  of  the  grave-diggers  in  Hamlet. 
Though  this  fmgularity  of  temper,  which  runs  thro* 
i  generality  of  us,  may  make  us  fcem  whimfical  to 
angers  ;  yet  it  furnifhes  out  a  perpetual  change  of  en- 
tainment  to  ourfelves,  and  diverfines  all  our  conver- 
ions  with  fuch  a  variety  of  mirth,  as  is  not  to  be  met 
th  in  any  other  country.  Sir  William  Temple  in  his 
lay  upon  Poetry,  endeavours  to  account  for  the  Britim 
mours  in  the  following  manner  : 
'  This  may  proceed  from  the  native  plenty  of  our 
foil,  the  unequalnefs  of  our  climate,  as  well  as  the 
safe  of  our  government,  and  the  liberty  of  profefling 
opinions  and  factions,  which  perhaps  our  neighbours 
have  about  them,  but  are  forced  to  difguife,  and  there 
by  may  come  in  time  to  be  extinguiihed.  Thus  we 
come  to  have  more  originals,  and  more  that  appear 
what  they  are  :  We  have  more  humour,  becaufe  every 
man  follows  his  own,  and  takes  a  pleasure,  perhaps  a 
pride  to  mew  it.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  people 
are  generally  poor,  and  forced  to  hard  labour,  their 
actions  and  lives  are  all  of  a  piece :  Where  they  ferve 
hard  matters,  they  muft  follow  their  examples,  .as  well 
as  commands,  and  are  forced  upon  imitation  in  fmall 
matters,  as  well  as  obedience  in  great :  So  that  fome 
nations  look  as  if  they  were  call  ail  by  one  mould,  or 
cut  out  all  by  one  pattern  (at  leaft  the  common 
people  in  one,  and  the  gentlemen  in  another.)  They 
ieem  all  of  a  fort  in  their  habits,  their  cuftoms,  and 
even  their  talk  and  converfation,  as  well  as  in  the 
application  and  purfuit  of  their  a&ions,  and  their 
lives.  Befides  all  this,  there  is  another  fort  of  va 
riety  amongfl  us,  which  arifes  from  our  climate,  and 
$he  difpofitions  it  naturally  produces.  We  are  not 

*  only 
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*  only  more   unlike  one  another,    than  any  natioi 

*  know ;  but  we  are  more  unlike  ourfelves  too,  at  fe1 
'  ral  times,  and  owe  to  our  very  air  fome  ill  qualiti 
'  as  well  as  many  good.' 

Ours  is  the  only  country,  perhaps  in  the  wh 
world,  where  every  man,  rich  and  poor,  dares  to  hz 
a  humour  of  his  own,  and  to  avow  it  upon  all  occafio 
I  make  no  doubt,  buj;  that  it  is  to  this  great  freedom 
temper,  and  this  unconftrained  manner  of  living  tl 
we  owe,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  number  of  fhining  j 
nius's,  which  rife  up  amongfl  us  from  time  to  time, 
the  feveral  arts  and  fciences,  for  the  fervice  and  for  1 
ornament  of  life.  This  frank  and  generous  difpofit 
in  a  people,  will  likewife  never  fail  to  keep  up  in  th 
minds  an  averfion  to  flavery,  and  be,  as  it  were,  a  ftai 
ing  bulwark  of  their  liberties.  So  long  as  ever  wit  a 
humour  continues,  and  the  generality  of 'us  will  h; 
their  own  way  of  thinking,  {peaking  and  aclting,  t 
nation  is  not  like  to  give  any  quarter  to  an  invader,  2 
much  lefs  to  bear  with  the  abfnrdities  of  popery,  in  i 
change  for  an  eftablifhed  and  a  reafonable  faith. 


THURSDAY,  Auguft  27. 

Jure  neget  fibi  nata,  nlhil  non  arroget  armis. 

HOR.  Ars  Poet.  v.  i 

Scorning  all  judges,  and  all  law,  but  arms. 

ROSCOMM* 

AMONGST  the  feveral  challenges  and  lett 
which  my  paper  of  the  25th  has  brought  up 
me,  there  happens  to  be  one,  which  I  know  not  v 
what  to  make  of.  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  is 
archnefs  of  fome  wag,  or  the  ferious  refentment  o 
coxcomb,  that  vents  his  indignation  with  an  infi 
pertnefs.  In  either  of  thefe  two  lights  I  think  it  n 
divert  my  readers,  for  which  reafon  I  fhall  make 
fcruple  to  comply  with  the  gentleman's  requefl,  i 
make  Tiis  letter  public. 
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Old  TESTY,  Tilt-yard  Coffee-houfe. 

YOUR  grey  hairs  for  once  mall  be  your  protection, 
and  this  billet  a  fair  warning  to  you  for  your 
:udacious  rallery  upon  the  dignity  of  long  fwords. 
^ook  to  it  for  the  future ;  confider  we  brothers  of  the 
Slade  are  men  of  a  "  long  reach:  "  Think  betimes, 

How  many  perils  do  environ 

The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron. 

t  has  always  been  held  dangerous  to  play  with  edge- 
ools.  I  grant  you,  we  men  of  valour  are  but  auk- 
vard  jefters ;  we  know  not  how  to  repay  joke  for 
oke  ;  but  then  we  always  make  up  in  Point  what  we 
/ant  in  Wit.  He  that  fhall  raihly  attempt  to  regulate 
tur  hints,  or  reduce  our  blades,  had  need  to  have  a  heart 
>f  oak,  as  well  as  "  Sides  of  Iron."  Thus  much  for 
he  prefent.  In  the  mean  time  Bilbo  is  the  word, 
emember  that  and  tremble. 

THO.  SWAGGER. 

This  jocofe  manner  of  bullying  an  old  man,  fo  long 
it  affords  fbme  entertainment  to  my  friends,  is  what 
'mil  not  go  about  to  diicourage.  However  my  witty 
agonifl  muft  give  me"  leave,  fmce  he  attacks  me  in 
>verbs,  to  exchange  a  thruft  or  two  with  him  at  the  fame 
apons;  and  fo  let  me  tell  Mr.  Swagger,  "  There  is  no 
catching  old  birds  with  chaff;  "  and  that  "  Brag  is  a 
^ood  dog,  but  Hold-faft  is  a  better.  Fore-warned,  fore 
armed."  Having  difpatched  this  combatant,  and  given 
i  as  good  as  he  brings,  I  proceed  to  exhibit  the  cafe 
a  peribn  who  is  the  very  reverfe  of  the  former ;  the 
ich  he  lays  before  me  in  the  following  epiftle. 

Worthy  SIR, 

[AM  the  moft  unfortunate  of  men,  if  you  do. not 
fpeedily  interpofe  with  your  authority  in  behalf  of 
gentleman,  who,  by  his  own  example,  has  for  theie  fix 
nonths  endeavoured,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  bring 
ittle  fwords  into  falhion,  in  hopes  to  prevail  upon  the 
jentry  by  that  means  (winning  them  over  inch  by  inch) 
o  appear  without  any  fwords  at  all.  It  was  niy  mil- 
VOL.  II.  L  •«  fortune 
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fortune  to  call  in  at  Tom's  lalt  night,  a  little  fuddle 
where  I  happened  only  to  point  towards  an  odd  fell* 
with  a  monttrous  fword,  that  made  a  ring  round  hi 
as  he  turned  upon  his  heel  to  fpeak  to  one  or  other 
the  room*  Upon  this  Peccadillo  the  bloody-mind 
villain  has  fent  me  a  challenge  this  morning.  I  tre: 
ble  at  the  very  thought  of  it,  and  ain  fick  with  t 
apprehenfion  of  feeing  that  weapon  naked,  which  t 
rifted  me  in  the  fcabbard.  The  unconfcionable  ruffi 
defires,  in  the  moil  civil  terms,  he  may  have  the  } 
nour  of  meafuring  fwords  with  fine;  Alas,  Sir,  mi 
is  not  (hilt  and  all)  above  a  foot  and  a  half.  I  ta 
the  liberty  of  inclofmg  it  to  you  in  my  wig-box,  a 
fhall  be  eternally  obliged  to  you,  if,  upon  fight 
it,  your  companion  may  be  fo  far  moved,  as  to  occafi 
you  to  write  a  good  word  for  me  to  my  adverfary, 
to  fay  any  thing  that  may  iliame  him  into  reafon,  a 
fave  at  once  the  life  and  reputation  of, 

-  SIR,  Your  molt  devoted flave, 

TIMOTHY  BODKI 

Good  Mr.  BODKIN, 

TH  E  perufal  of  this  paper  will  give  you  to  und 
ftand,  that  your  letter,  together  with  the  little  i 
plement  you  fent  me  in  the  band-box,  came  fafe  to  : 
hands.  From  the  dimenfions  of  it  I  perceive  your  c 
rage  lies  in  a  narrow  compafs.  Suppofe  you  ibould  f< 
this  bravo  the  fellow  to  it,  and  delire  him  to  meet  yoi 
a  clofet,  letting  him  know,  at  the  fan>e  time,  that  3 
fight  all  your  duels  under  lock  and  key  for  the  fake 

frivacy.  But,  if  this  propofal  feems  a  little  too  n 
mall  fend  ray  fervant  with  your  fword  to .  the  pe* 
offended,  and  give  him  inftruclions  to  tell  him,  you 
a  .little  pur-blind,  and  dare  not  for  that  reafon  truft  t 
longer  weapon,  and  that  an  inch  in  his  body  will  do  y 
bufinefs  as  well  as  an  ell :  Or>  if  you  would  have  me  p 
ceed  yet  more  cautioufly,  my  fervant  mail  let  him  kn( 
as  from  me,  that  he  ftiould  meddle  with  his  match  ;  ; 
that  alone,  if  he  be  a  man  of  honour^  will  make  1 
reflect;  if  otherwife  (as  1  am  very  inclinable  to  do 
it)  you  need  give  .yourfelf  no  farther  unjneceflary  fez 
V-  .'  8  '  .1 
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out  rely  upon  the  truth  of  my  remarks  upon  the  Ter- 
•ibles.  I  have  bethought  myielf  of  one  expedient  more 
for  you,  which  feems  to  be  the  molt  likely  to  fucceed,. 
Send  your  own  fervant  to  wait  upon  the  gentleman.  Let 
tiim  carry  with  him  your  fword,  and  a  letter,  in  which 
tell  him,  that  admiring  the  magnificence  arid,  gran 
deur  of  his  weapon  at  Tom's,  you  thought  it  great  pi 
ty  i'o  gallant  a  cavaliej  mould  not  be  completely  armed  ; 
or  which  reafon  you  humbly  re^ueft,  that  you  may  have 
the  honour  of  prefenting  him  with  a  dagger. 

lam,  SIR, 

Your  faithful  fervant, 

NESTOR  IRONSIDE. 

I  received  a  letter  kit  week  from  one  of  my  female 
wards,  who  fubfcribes  herfelf  Teraminta.  She  feems  to 
be  a  lady  of  great  delicacy,  by  the  concern  me  fhows 
for  the  lofs  of  a  fmall  covering,  which  the  generality  of 
die  fex  have  laid  afide.  She  is  in  pain,  and  full  of  thole 
fears,  which  are  natural  in  a  ftate  of  virginity,  left  any, 
the  imalleft  part  of  her  linen,  fhould  be  in  the  pofleffion 
of  a  man.  In  compliance  therefore  with  her  requeft,  and 
to  gratify  her  modeity  fo  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  1  have 
given  orders  to  my  printer  to  make  room  for  her  adver- 
tifement  in  this  day's  paper. 

ADVERTISEMENT* 

Auguft  19.   "Whereas  a  Modefty-prece  was  loft  at 

*'  the  mafkerade  laft  Monday  night,  being  the  I7th  in- 

**  ftant,  beween  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  the  author 

*'  of  this  paper  gives  notice,  that  if  any  perfon  will  p.tit 

"  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Daniel  Button,  to  be  return- 

*'  ed  to  the  owner,  it  mall  by  her  be  acknowledged  as 

**  the  laft  favour,  and  no  queftions  afk'd. 

"  N.  B.  It  is  of  no  ufe  but  to  the  owner.'* 

.   .:  .  .  ."•'•'  •     ,  -  •; :  •> 
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N°  146.       FRIDAY,  Angufl  28. 

Primus  hominum  leenem  mami  tra&are  aufus,  &  oftendei 
manfuefaftum,  Hanno  e  clariflimis  Pcenorum  traditur. 

PLIN 

Har.no,  a  noble  Carthaginian,  is  reported  to  have  been  tr 
fir  ft  man,  who  ventured  to  handle  a  lion,  and  bring  hit 
tip  tame. 

TH  E  generality  of  my  readers,  I  find,  are  To  we 
pleafed  with  the  ftory  of  the  lion,  in  my  pap< 
of  the  zoth  inilant,  and  with  my  friend's  defign  c 
compiling  a  hiflory  of  that  noble  fpecies  of  animals 
that  a  great  many  ingenious  perfons  have  promifed  m 
their  afiiitance  to  bring  in  materials  for  the  work,  froi 
.  all  the  ftore-houfes  of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  J 
well  as  from  oral  tradition.  For  a  farther  encourage 
ment  of  the  undertaking,  a  confiderable  number  of  vij 
tuofi  have  offered,  when  my  collection  fliall  fwell  into 
reafonable  bulk,  to  contribute  very  handfomly,  by  wa 
of  fubfcription,  towards  the  printing  of  them  in  Folic 
on  a  large  royal  paper,  curioufly  adorned  with  varict 
of  forells,  defarts,  rocks  and  caves,  and  lions  of  a 
forts  and  fizes  upon  copper-plates  by  the  belt  hand; 
A  rich  old  batchelor  of  Lion's-Inn,  (who  is  zealous  fc 
the  honour  of  the  place  in  which  he  was  educated 
iends  me  word,  I  may  depend  upon  a  hundred  pount 
from  him,  towards  the  embellifhing  of  the  work 
afluring  me,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  will  fet  his  cler 
to  fearch  the  records,  and  inquire  into  the  antiquitic 
of  that  hcufe,  that  there  may  be  no  ftone  left  unturric 
to  make  the  book  complete.  Confidering  the  volume 
that  have  been  written  upon  infects  and  reptiles,  and  th 
vaft  expence  and  pains  forne  philofophers  have  been  i 
to  difcover,  by  the  help  of  glafles,  their  aim  oft  irr 
perceptible  qualities  and  perfections  ;  it  will  not, 
Jbope,  be  thought  uareaionable,  if  the  lion  (whoi 

majeftic 
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lajeftick  form  lies  open  to  the  naked  eye)  mould  take 
p  a  firft  rate  Folio. 

A  worthy  merchant,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  fends  me 
ic  following  letter,  to  be  inferted  in  -my  commentaries 
pon  lions. 

S  I  R, 

SINCE  one  of  your  correfpondents,  has,  of  late 
entertained  the  publick  with  a  very  remarkable 
and  ancient;  piece  of  hiftory,  in  honour  of  the  grandees 
of  the  foreft  ;  and  fince  it  is  probable  you  may  in  time 
collect  a  great  many  curious  records  and  amazing  cir- 
cumftances,  which  may  contribute  to  make  theie  ani 
mals  refpeclsd  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ;  I 
am  not  a  little  ambitious  to  have  the  glory  of  contri 
buting  tome  what  to  fo  generous  an  undertaking.  If 
you  throw  your  work  into  the  form  of  chronicle,  I 
am  in  hopes  I  may  furnifh  out  a  page  in  it  towards  the 
Utter  end  of  the  volume,  by  a  narration  of  a  modern 
date,  which  I  had  in  the  year  1700,  from  the  gen  tie- 
man  to  whom  it  happened. 

«  About  fixty  years  agt>,  when  the  plague  ragetj- 
at  Naples,  Sir  George  Davis  (coniul  there  for  the 
Engliftyiatioii)  retired  to  Florence.  It  happened  one 
day  he  went  out  of  curioiity  to  fee  the  great  duke's 
lions.  At  the  farther  end,  in  one  of  the  dens,  lay 
a  lion,  which  the  keepers  in  three  years  time  couM 
not  tame,  with  all  the  art  and  gentle  uihge  imaginable. 
Sir  George  no  fooner  appeared  at  the  grates  of  the 
den,  but^  the  lion  ran  to  him  with  all  the  marks  of 
joy  and  tranfport  lie  was  capable  of  c.vpreffing  :  He 
reared  himfelf  up  and  licked  his  hand,  which  this 
gentleman  put  in  through  the  grates.  The  keeper 
affrighted,  took  him  by  the  arm  and  pulled  him  away, 
begging  him  not  to  hazard  his  life  by  going  fo  near 
the  fiercefl  creature  of  that  kind,  that  ever  entered 
thofe  dens.  However,  nothing  would  iatisfy  Sir 
George,  notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  faid  to  dif- 
fuade  him,  but  he  muft  go  into  the  den  to  him.  The 
very  inftant  he  entered,  the  lion  threw  his  paws  upon 
his  moulders,  and  licked  his  face,  and  ran  to  and  fro 
in  the  den,  fawning,  and  full  of  joy,  like  a  dog  at 
L  3  «  the" 
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the  fight  of  his  mailer.  After  feveral  embraces  an 
falutations  exchanged  on  both  fides,  they  parted  ver 
good  friends.  The  rumour  of  this  interview  betwee 
the  lion  and  the  itranger  rung  immediately  througl 
the  whole  city,  and  Sir  George  was  very  near  paffin; 
for  a  faint  among  the  people.  The  great  duke,  whei 
he  heard  of  it,  fent  for  Sir  George,  who  waited  upo 
his  highnefs  to  the  den,  and  to  fatisfy  his  curiofit) 
gave  him  the  following  account  of  what  feemed  i 
Jtraage  to  the  duke  and  his  followers. 

*  A  captain  of  a  fhip  from  Barbary  gave  me  th; 
lion  when  he  was  a  young  whelp.     I  brought  him  u 
tame ;  but  when  I  thought  him  too  large  to  be  fui 
fered  to  run  about  the  houfe,  I  built  a  den  for  him  1 
my  court-yard ;  from  that  time  he  was  never  permi 
ted  to  go  loofe,  except  when  I  brought  him  withi 
doors  to  mew  him  to  my  friends.     When  he  was  fiv 
years  old,  in  his  gamefome  tricks,  he  did  fome  mifchi< 
by  pawing  and  playing  with  people  :    Having  gripe 
a  man  one  day  a  little  too  hard,  I  ordered  him  to  I 
ihot,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  what  migl 
happen ;  upon  this,  a  friend,  who  was  then  at  dinm 
with  me  begged  him :  How  he  came  here  I  know  not. 

*  Here  Sir  George  Davis  ended ;  and  thereupon  th 
duke  of  Tufcany  arTured  him,  that  he  had  the  lion  froi 
that  very  friend  of  his. 

lam,  SIR, 

Your  molt  obedient  fervant, 

and  conftant  reader,  fa 


X,  SATUXDA" 
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Bonum  eft  fugienda  afpicere  alieno  in  malo.    PUBL.  SVR, 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  harn  caution  by  the  misfortunes  of 
ethers. 

HAVING  in  my  paper  of  the  2 ill  of  July, 
mewed  my.  diflike  of  the  ridiculous  cuftom  of 
garnifhing  a  nev/-married  couple,  and  letting  a  glofs 
upon  their  perfons  which  is  to  lait  no  longer  than  the 
honey-moon ;  I  think  it  may  be  much'  for  the  emo 
lument  of  my  difciples  of  both  fexes,  to  make  them 
fenfible,  in  the  next  place,  of  the  folly  of  lanching  out 
into  extravagant  expences,  and  a  more  magnificent  way 
•of  living  immediately  upon  marriage.  If  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  happen  to  be  perfons  of  any  rank, : they 
come  into  all  publick  places,  and  go  upon  all  vifits  with 
fo  gay  an  equipage,  and  fo  glittering  an  appearance,  as 
if  they  were  making  fb  many  publick  entries.  But  to 
judicious  minds,  and  to  men  of  experience  in  .this  life, 
the  gilt  chariot,  the  coach  and  fix,  the  gaudy  liveries, 
the  fupernumerary  train  of  fervants,  the  great  houfe, 
the  fumptuous  table,  the  fervices  of  plate,  the  embroi 
dered  clothes,  the  rich  brocades,  and  the  profufion  of 
jewels,  that  upon  this  occafion  break  out  at  once,  are 
fo  «iany  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  the  happy  pair,  and 
prognofdcations  of  their  future  mifery. 

I  remember  a  country  neighbour1  of  my  lady  Li- 
eard's,  Squire  Wifeacre  by  name,  who  enjoy'd  a  very 
clear  eiLue  of  500!.  per  annum,  and  by  living  frugally 
upon  it,  was  before  hand  in  the  world  This  gentleman. 
Unfortunately  fell  in  love  with  Mrs.  Fanny  Flippant  the 
then  reigning  toaft  in  thofe  parts.  In  a  word,  he  mar 
ried  her,  and  to  give  a  lalting  proof  of  his  affection, 
confeuted  to  make  both  her  and  him/elf  miferable,  by 
fetfing  out  in  the  high  mode  of  wedlock.  He,  in  lefs 
than  the  ipace  of  five  years,  was  reduced  ta  ilarve  irv 
L.  4.  prifon 
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prifon  for  debt ;    and  his  lady,  with  a  fon  and  thn 
daughters  became  a  burden  to  the  pariih.    The  condu 
of  FrankTorefight  was  the  very  reverfe  to  fquire  WHi 
acre's.     He  had  lived  a  bachelor  fome  years  about  th 
town,  in  the  beft  of  companies ;    kept  a  chariot  an 
four  footmen,  befides  fix  faddle  horfes ;    he  did  not  e? 
ceed,  but  went  to  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  his  income  j    b'i 
when  he  married  the  beautiful  Clarinda  (who  brough 
him  a  plentiful  fortune)  he  difmilTed  two  of  his  fool 
men,  four  of  the  faddle  horfes,  and  his  chariot ;    an 
kept  only  a  chair  for  the  ufe  of  his  lady.    Embroiderei 
clothes  and  laced  linen  were  quite  laid  afide  ;    he  wa 
married  in  a  plain  drugget,    and  from  that  time  for 
ward,  in  all  the  accommodations  of  life,  never  covetei 
any  thing  beyond  cleanlinefs  and  conyeniency.     Whei 
any  of  his  acquaintance  afked  him   the  reafon  of  tin 
f .idden~ change ;    he  would  anivver,    *  Jn  fmgle  life  . 
•  could  eafily  compute  my  wants,  and  provide  againi 
them;   hue  tiie  condition  of  life,  lam  now  engugec 
in,  is  attended  wkh  a  thoufand  unforefeen  cafuaities 
us   well    as  a   great  many   diftant,    but  unavoidabl< 
evpences.     The  happinefs  or  mifery,  in  this  world, 
of  a  future  progeny,  will  probably  depend  upon  my 
good  or  ill  jiufbandry.     I  mall  never  think  1  have  dii- 
charged  my  duty,  'till  I  have  laid  up  a  pwmfion  for 
three  or  four  children  at  leaft.'     But  pr'ythee,  Frank, 
lays  a  pert  coxcomb  that  flood  by,  why  fhouldft  thou 
reckon  thy  chickens  before — upon  which  he  cut  him 
ihort,  and  replied,   "  Jt  is  no  matter;    a  brave  man  can 
**  never  want  heirs,  white  there  is  one  man  of  worth 
4*  living."  This  precautious  way  of  reafoning  and  ailing, 
has  proved  to  Mr.  Forefight  and  his  lady  an  uninter 
rupted  fou'rce  of  felicity.     Wedlock  fits  light  and  eafy 
upon  them ;  and  they  are  at  prefent  happy  in  two  fons 
and  a  daughter,  who  a  great  many  years  hence  will  feel 
the  good  effects  of  their  parents  prudence. 

My  memory  fails  me  in  recollecting  where  I  have 
read,  that  in  fome  parts  of  Holland  it  is  provided  by  law, 
that  every  man,  before  he  marries,  mall  be  obliged  to 
plant  a  certain  number  cf  trees,  proportionable  to  his 
circumiiances,  as  a  pledge  to  the  government  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  children.  Every  honeft  as  well  as 

every 
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very  prudent   man  mould  do  fomething  equivalent  tp 
lis,  by  retrenching  all  fuperfluous  and  idle  expences,  in- 
ead  or"  folio .ving  the  extravagan:  pra&ice  of  perfons, 
fho  Sacrifice  every  thing  to  their  prefent  vanity,  and  ne- 
er  are  a  day  beforehand  ill  thought,     I  know  not  what 
elight  fplendid  nupdals  may  afford  to  the  generality  of 
ic  great  world;  I  could  never  be  prefent  at  any  of  them 
ithout  a  heavy  heart.     It  is  with  pain  t  refrain  from 
;ars,  when  I  fee  the  bride  thoughtlefly  jigging  it  about 
le  room,  dishonoured  with  jewels,  and  dazzling  the 
yes  of  the  whole  affembly  at  the  expence  of  her  chik 
ren's  future  fubfiftence.     How  fingular,  in  the  age  we 
ive  in,  is  the  moderate  behaviour  of  young  Sophia,  and 
iow  amiable  does  fhe  appear  in  the  eyes  of  wile  men  j 
ler  lover,  a  little  before  marriage,  acquainted  her,  that 
le  intended  to  lay  out  a  thoufand  pounds  for  a  prefent 
n  jewels,  but  before  he  did  it,  defired  to  know  what 
brt  would  be  moll  acceptable  to  her.  .  Sir,  replied  Sophia/ 
thank  you  for  your  kind  and  generous  intentions,  .ani 
inly  beg  they  may  be  executed  in  another  manner  :   Ba 
)leafed  only  to  give  me  the, money,  and  I  will  try  to  la/ 
t  out  to  a  better  advantage!   .  I  am  not,  continues 'ihey 
it  all  fond  of  thole  experiive  trifles ;    neither  do  I  think 
:he  wearing  of  diamonds  can  be  any  addition,  nor  tht> 
ibfence  of  them  any  diminution,  to  my  happinefs.      I 
hould  be  afhamed  to  appear  in  public  for  a  few  days- 
n  a  drefs  which  does  not  become  me  at  all  times.     Be: 
ides,  I  fee  by  that  modefl  plain  garb  of,  yours,  that  yd* 
ire  not   yourfelf  affected  with  the  gaiety  of  apparel* 
When  I  am  your  wife,  my  only  care  will  be  to  keep  my- 
perfbn  clean  and  neat  for  you,  and  not  to  make  it  fins 
for  others.    The  gentleman,  tranfported  with  this  excel 
lent  turn  of  mind  in  his  miftrefs,  prefented  her  with  the 
money  in  new  gold.    She  purchafed  an  annuity  with  it ; 
jut  of  the  income  of  which,  at  every  revolution  of  h-.  r 
ivedding-day,  me  makes  her  hufband  fome  pretty  pre-  - 
ferit,  as  a  token  of  her  gratitude,  and  a  frefh.  pledge  of 
tier  love  ;  part  of  it  ihe  yearly  diftributes  among  her  in-, 
iigent  and  belt  deferving  neighbours ;  and  the  imaU  re- . 
mainder  fhe  lays  out  in  fomething  ufeftii  for  herfelf,  or 
the  children, 

.  t    .   . 
L  5  MONDAY-, 
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N°  148.       MONDAY,  Auguft.  31, 

......  —-Fas  «ft  &  abhofte  doceri. 

OVID.  Met.  1,  4.  v.  43*. 

'Tis  good  to  learn  ev'n  from  an  enemy. 


HERE  is  a  kind  of  apophthegm,  which  I  have 
JL  frequently  met  with  in  my  reading,  to  this  pur- 
pole  :  "  That  there  are  few,  if  any  books,  out  ol 
"  which  a  man  of  learning  may  not  extract  fomething  foi 
"  his  ufe."  I  have  often  experienced  the  truth  of  this 
maxim,  when  calling  in  at  my  bookfeller's,  I  have  ta 
ken  the  book  next  to  my  hand  off  the  counter,  to  em 
ploy  the  minutes  I  have  been  obliged  to  linger  away 
there,  in  waiting  for  one  friend  or  other.  Yefter- 
day  when  I  came  there,  the  Turkim  Tales  happened  to 
He  in  my  way  ;  upon  opening  of  that  amufing  author, 
I  happened  to  dip  upon  a  fnort  tale,  which  gave  me  a 
great  many  ferious  reflections.  The  very  fame  fable  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  great  many  men  of  wit  and 
pleafure,  who,  it  is  probable,  will  read  it  with  their  ufual 
levity;  but  fmce  it  may  as  probably  divert  and  inftruft 
a  great  many  perfons  of  plain  and  virtuous  minds,  I 
fhall  make  no  fcruple  of  making  it  the  entertainment  of 
this  day's  paper.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  it  is 
intirely  chriftian,  and  is  fo  very  obvious,  that  I  mall  leave 
to  every  reader  the  pleafure  of  picking  it  out  for  him- 
telf.  I  mail  only  pemife,  to  obviate  any  offence  that 
may  be  taken,  that  a  great  many  notions  in  the  Maho 
metan  religion  are  borrowed  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


The  Hifbry  of  Santon  Barfifa. 

HERE  was  formerly  a  Santon  whofe  name  was 
Barfifa,  which  for  the  fpace  of  an  hundred  years^ 
very  fervently  applied  himfeJf  to  prayers  5    and  fcarce 

everi 
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/er  went  out  of  the  grotto  in  which  he  made  his  re- 
ience>  for  fear  of  expo  ring  himfelf  to  the  danger  of 
Fending  God.  He  fafted  in  the  day-time,  and  vvatch- 
i  in  the  night.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had 
ch  a  great  veneration  for  him,  and  fo  highly  valued  his 
'ayers,  that  they  commonly  applied  to  him,  when  they 
id  any  favour  to  beg  of  heaven.  When  he  made  vows- 
-  the  health  of  a  fick  perfon,  the  patient  was  imrne- 
ately  cured. 

It  happened  that  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  that 
ountry  fell  into  a  dangerous  diftemper,  the  caufe  of" 
hich  the  phyficians  could  not  difcover,  yet  they  conti- 
ued  prefcribing  remedies  by  guefs;  but  inftead  of  help- 
ig  the  princels,  they  only  augmented  herdifeafe.  In  the 
lean  time  the  king  was  inconfolable,  for  he  paflionatdy 
wed  his  daughter;  wherefore  one  day,  finding  all  hu- 
lan  afliitance  vain,  he  declared  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
•rincefs  ought  to  be  fent  to  the  Santon  Barfifa. 

All  the  Beys  applauded  his  fentiment,  and  the  king's- 
fficers  conduced  her  to  the  Santon;  who  notwithftand- 
ig  his  frozen  age,  could  not  fee  fuch  a  beauty  without 
>eing  fenfibly  moved.    He  gazed  on  her  with  pleafure  ; 
nd  the  devil  taking  this  opportunity,  whifpered  in  his 
ar  thus ;  "  O  Santon!  don't  let  flip  fuch  a  fortunate  mi 
nute  :    Tell  the  king's  fervants  that  it  is  requilite  For 
the  princefs  to  pafs  this  night  in  the  grotto,  to  fee 
whether  it  will  pleafe  God  to  cure  her ;   that  you  will 
put  up  a  prayer  for  her,  and  that  they  need  only 
come  to  fetch  her  to  morrow." 
How  weak  is  man !    The  Santon  followed  the  devil's 
idvice,  and  did  what  he  fuggeiled  to  him.    But  the  offi- 
:ers  before  they  would  yield  to  leave  the  princeis,  fent 
)ne  of  their  number  to  know  the  king's  pleafure^   That 
inonarch,  wko  had  an  intire  confidence  in  Barfifa,  never 
in  the  leaft  fcrupied  the  trufting  of  his  daughter  with 
lim.     "  I  confent,"  faid  he,  "•  that  Ihe  flay  with  that* 
•*  holy  man,  and  that  he  keep  her  as  long  as  he  pica-  ' 
"  fes  :  I  am  wholly  fatisfied  on  that  head." 

When   the   officers   had  received  the  king's  anfwer, 
they  all  retired,  ami  the  princefs  remained  alone  with  the 
kcrmit.     Night  being  come,  the  devil  prefented  him 
felf  to  the  Santon,  faying,    "  Canft  thou  let  flip  fo  fa- 
L  6  **  v  curable 
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*'  vourable  an  opportunity  with  fb  charming  a  creature? 
'*  Fear  not  her  telling  of  the  violence  you  offer  her ;  i 
','  me  were  even  fo  indifcreet  as  to  reveal  it,  who  wil- 
'*  believe  her  ?  The  court,  the  city,  and  all  the  world 
"  are  too  much  prepofTeffed  in  your  favour,  to  give  any 
'*  credit  to  fuch  a  report.  You  may  do  any  thing  un* 
'*  punimed,  when  armed  by  the  great  reputation  foi 
"  wifdom,  which  you  have  acquired."  The  unfortu 
nate  Bariiia  was  fo  weak  as  to  hearken  to  the  enemy  o: 
mankind.  He  approached  the  princefs,  took  her  intc 
his  arms,  and  in  a  moment  cancelled  a  virtue  of  an  hun 
dred  years  duration. 

He  had  no  fooner  perpetrated  his  crime,  than  a  thou- 
fand  avenging  horrors  haunted  him  night  and  day.  H< 
thus  accoits  the  devil :  "  Oh  wretch,"  fays.he,  "  it  ii 
'*  thou  which  hail  deilroyed  me!  Thou  halt  encompaflcd 
"  me  for  a  whole  age,  and  endeavoured  to  feduce  me ; 
**  and  now  at  laft  thou  hail  gained  thy  end."  "  Oh-San- 
"  ton!"  anfwered  the  devil,  "  don't  reproach  me  witJ 
"  the  pleafure  thou  haft  enjoyed.  Thou  mayeil  repent ; 
••*  But  what  is  unhappy  for  thee  is,  that  the  princefs  is 
"  impregnated,  and  thy  fin  will  become  publkk  :  Thou 
*'  wife  become  the  laughing-ftock  of  thofe  who  admire 
*'  and  reverence  thee  at  prefent,  and  the  king  will  pui 
**  thee  to  an  ignominious  death. 

Barfifa  terrified  by  this  diicourfe,  fays  to  the  devil, 
44  What  mall  1  do  to  prevent  the  publication  of  mj 
4<  mame  ?  "  "  To  hinder  the  knowledge  of  your  crime, 
"  you  ought  to  commit  a frefli  one,"  anfwered  the  devil; 
4*  Kill  the  princefs,  bury  her  at  the  corner  of  the  grotto, 
*'  and  when  the  king's  meffengers  come  to  morrow,  tel 
"  them  you  have  cured  her,  and  that  me  went  from  the 
"  grotto  very  early  in  the  morning :  They  will  believe 
'-*  you,  and  learch  for  her  all  over  the  city  and  cojhiiyj 
•'  and  the  king  her  father  will  be  in  great  pain  for  her, 
"  but  after  feveral  vain  fearches  it  will  wear  off." 

The  hermit  abandoned  by  God,  purfuant  to  this 
advice,  killed  the  princefs,  buried  her  in  a  corner  ol 
the  grotto,  and  the  next  day  told  the  officers  what 
the  devil  bid  him  fay.  They  made  diligent  inquiry 
for  the  .king's  daughter,  but  not  being  able  to  hear  oJ 

her, 
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icr,  they  defpaired  of  finding  her,  when  the  devil  told 
hem  that  all  their  fearch  for  the  princefs  was  vain ;  and 
elating  what  had  pafled  betwixt  her  and  the  Santon,  he 
;old  them  the  place  where  me  was  interred.  The  officers 
mmediately  went  to  the  grotto,  feized  Barfifa,  and  found 
Jie  princeis's  body  in  the  place  to  which  the 'devil  had 
iirefted  them ;  whereupon  they  took  up  the  corps,  and 
rarried  that  and  the  Santon  to  the  palace. 

When  the  king  faw  his  daughter  dead,  and  was  in 
formed  of  the  whole  event,  he  broke  out  into  tears  and 
pitter  lamentations  ;  and  aflembling  the  doctors,  he  laid 
the  Santon's  crime  before  them,  and  afked  their  advice 
bow  he  mould  be  punifhed.  All  the  doctors  condemned 
him  to  death,  upon  which  the  king  ordered  him  to  be 
hanged  :  Accordingly,  a  gibbet  was  erected :  the  hermit 
went  up  the  ladder,  and  when  he  was  going  to  be  turn 
ed  off,  the  devil  whifpered  in  his  ear  thefe  words :  "  O 
Santon!  if  you  will  worfhip  me  t  will  extricate  you 
out  of  this  difficulty,  and  tranfport  you  two  thouiand 
leagues  from  hence,  into  a  country  where  you  mail  be 
reverenced  by  men,  as  much  as  you  were  before  this  ad 
venture."  "  lam  content,"  fays  Barfifa ;  "  deliver  me, 
and  I  will  worfhip  thee."  "  Give  me  firfl  a  fign  of  ado 
ration,"  replies  the  deviL  Whereupon  the  Sant  >a 
bowed  his  head,  and  faid,  "  J  give  myfelf  to  you."  T  ic 
devil  then  raifing  his  voice,  faid,  "  O  Barfiia,  L  am  fa- 
<*  tisfied  ;  1  have  obtained  what  I  defied  :  "  And  witli 
theie  words,  fpitting  in  his  face,  he  difajp peared ;  and 
the  deluded  Santon  was  hanged. 
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N°  149.       TUESDAY,  September  i. 

.. Uiatur  veftis  amore  tuae.  OVID, 

Your  very  drefs  fliall  captivate  his  heart. 

IH  A  V  E,  in  a  former  precaution,  endeavoured  to* 
fhevv  the  mechanifm  of  an  epic  poem,  and  given 
the  reader  prefcriptions  whereby  he  may,  without  the 
fcarce  ingredient  of  a  genius,  compofe  the  feveral  part* 
of  that  great  work.  1  (hall  now  treat  of  an  affair  of 
more  general  importance,  and  make  drefs  the  fubject  of 
the  following  paper. 

Drefs  is  grown  of  univerfal  ufe  in  the  conduct  of  life* 
Civilities  and  refpect  are  only  paid  to  appearance.  It  is 
a  varnifh  that  gives  a  luftre  to  every  action,  '*  a  pafle 
'*  par  tout"  that  introduces  us  into  all  polite  afleaiblies,. 
and  the  only  certain  method  of  making  moft  of  the  youth 
©f  our  nation  confpcaous. 

There  was  formerly  an  abfurd  notion  among  the  men 
of  letters,  that  to  ellablifh  themfelves  in  the  character  of 
wits,  it  was  abfolutely  necefTary  to  mew  a  contempt  of 
drefs.  This  injudicious  affectation  of  theirs  flattened  all 
their  converfation,  took  off  the  force  of  every  expreffion,; 
and  incapacitated  a  female  audience  from  giving  atten 
tion  to  any  thing  they  faid.  While  the  man  of  drefs 
catches  their  eyes  as  well  as  ears,  and  at  every  ludicrous 
turn  obtains  a  laugh  of  applaufe  by  way  of  com 
pliment. 

I  mail  lay  down  as  an  eftabliihed  maxim,  which  hath, 
been  received  in  all  ages,  that  no  perfon  can  drefs  with 
out  a  genius. 

A  genius  is  never  to  be  acquired  by  art,  hut  is  the 
gift  of  nature ;  it  may  be  difcovered  even  in  infancy. 
Little  mafter  will  fmile  when  you  make  his  plume  of 
feathers  before  him,  and  thruft  its  little  knuckles  in, 
papa's  full-bottom  ;  mifs  will  toy  with  her  mother's 
Mechlen  lace,  and  gaze  on  the  gaudy  colours  of  a.  fan. j, 

fhe 
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;  fmacks  her  lips  for  a  kifs  at  the  appearance  of  a 
ntleman  in  embroidery,  and  is  flighted  at  the  inde- 
rrcy  of  the  houfe- maid's  blue  apron  :  as  {he  grows  up, 
e  drefs  of  her  baby  begins  to  be  her  care,  and  you  will 
s  a  genteel  fancy  open  itfelf  in  the  ornaments  of  the 
tie  machine. 

We  have  a  kind  of  fketch  of  drcfs,  if  I  may  fo  call  it, 
nong  us,  which,  as  the  invention  was  foreign,  is  call- 
1  a  Dimabilte  :  every  thing  is  thrown  on  with  a  Icofe 
id  carelefs  air ;  yet  a  genius  difoovers  itfelf  even  thro* 
is  negligertce  of  drefs,  juft  as  you  may  fee  the  maftcr- 

hand  of  a  painter  in  three  or  four  fwift  ftrokes  of  the 
encil. 

The  rnoft  fruitful  in  genius's  is  the  French  nation  ;  we 
we  moil  of  our  janty  fafhions,  now  in  vogue,  to  fome 
dept  beau  among  them,  Their  ladies  exert  the  whole 
cope  of  their  fancies  upon  every  new  petticoat;  every 
lead-drefs  undergoes  a  change;  and  not  a  lady  of  geni-. 
is  will  appear  in  the  fame  Ihape  two  days  together ;  fo 
hat  we  may  impute  the  fcarcity  of  genius's  in  our  cli 
mate  to  the  ftagnation  of  famions. 

The  ladies  amoaig  us  have  a  fuperior  genius  to  the 
men ;  which  have  for  fome  years  paft  mot  out  in  feveral 
exorbitant  inventions  for  the  greater  cdnfumption  of  our 
manufacture.  While  the  men  have  contented  them- 
felves  with  the  retrenchment  of  the  hat,  or  the  various 
fcaliop  of  the  pocket,  the  ladies  have  funk  the  head- 
drefs,  inclofed  themfelves  in  the  circumference  of  the 
hoop-petticoat ;  furbelows  and  flounces  have  been  dif- 
po(ed  of  at  will,  the  ftays  have  been  lowered  behind,  for 
the  better  difplaying  the  beauties  of  the  neck  ;  not  to 
mention  the  various  rolling  of  the  fleeve,  and  thofe 
other  nice  circurniiances  of  drefs  upon  which  every  lady 
employs  her  fancy  at  pleafure. 

The  fciences  of  poetry  and  drefs  have  fo  near  an  alli 
ance  to  each  other,  that  the  rules  of  the  one,  with  very 
little  variation,  may  ferve  for  the  other. 

As  in  a  poem  all  the  feveral  parts  of  it  muft  have  a 
harmony  with  the  whole :  fo,  to  keep  to  the  propriety 
of  drefs,  the  coat,  waftecoat  and  breeches  muft  be  of  the 
fame  piece. 

As 
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As  Ariftotle  obliges  all  dramatick  writers  to  a  ftrifii 
obfervance  of  time,  place,  and  action,  in  order  to  com- 
pofe  a  juft  work  of  this  kind  of  poetry  ;  fb  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  for  a  perfon  that  applies  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  drefs,  to  have  a  ftric~l  regard  to  thefe  three  par 
ticulars. 

To  begin  with  the  time.  What  is  more  abfurd  than 
the  velvet  gown  in  fummer?  and  what  is  more  agreeable 
in  the  winter  ?  die  muff  and  fur  are  prepofterous  in  June, 
which  are  charmingly  fupplied  by  the  Turkey  handker 
chief  and  the  fan.  Every  thing  muft  be  fui table  to  the 
feafon,  and  there  can  be  no  propriety  in  drefs  without  a 
ftri&  regard  to  time. 

You  muft  have  no  lefs  refpeft  to  place.  What  gives 
a  lady  a  more  eafy  air  than  the  wrapping  gown  in  the 
morning  at  the  tea-table?  The  Bath  countenances  the 
men  of  drefs  in  {Lowing  themfelves  at  the  pump  in  their 
Indian  night-gowns,  without  the  leaft  indecorum. 

AQion  is  what  gives  the  ipirit  both  to  writing  and 
drefs.  Nothing  appears  graceful  without  aftion ;  the 
head,  the  arms,  the  legs,  mult  all  confjure  to  give  a  ha 
bit  a  genteel  air.  What  diftinguifhes  the  air  of  the 
court  from  that  of  the  country  \>\&a£liQn?  A  lady,  by 
the  carelefs  tofs  of  her  head,  will  (hew  a  fet  of  ribbons  to 
advantage;  by  a  pinch  of  fnuff  judicioufly  taken  wiL 
difplay  the  glittering  ornament  of  her  little  finger ;  by 
the  new  modelling  her  tucker,  at  one  view  prelent  ytfu 
with  a  fine  turned  hand,  and  a  rifmg  bofom.  In  order 
to  be  a  proficient  in  afiion,  I  cannot  fufficiently  recom 
mend  the  fcience  of  Dancing:  this  will  give  the  feet 
an  cafy  gait,  and  the  arms  a  gracefulnefs  of  motion. 
If  a  perfon  have  not  a  itrid  regard  to  thefe  three  above- 
mentioned  rules  of  antiquity,  the  richeft  drefs  will  ap 
pear  ftiffand  affected,  and  the  molt  gay  habit  fantallical 
and  taudry. 

As  different  forts  of  poetry  require  a  different  ftile ; 
the  Elegy,  tender  and  mournful ;  the  Ode,  gay  and  fpright- 
ly  j  the  Epic,  fublime,  &c.  fb  muft  the  widow  confefs 
her  grief  in  the  veil ;  the  bride  frequently  makts  her 
joy  and  exultation  confpicuous  in  the  filver  brocade ; 
and  the  plume  and  the  iearlet  dye  is  'requifite  to  give 

the 
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.e  fbldier  a  martial  air.  There  is  another  kind  of  oc- 
Jional'drefs  in  ufe  among  the  ladies ;  I  mean  the  riding 
ibit,  which  fbme  have  not  injudicioufly  filled  the  Her- 
aphroditical,  by  reafon  of  its  mafculine  and  feminine 
>mpofhion  ;  but  I  fhall  rather  choofe  to  call  it  the  Pin- 
iric,  as  its  firfl  mflitution  was  at  a  New-Market  horfe- 
ce,  and  as  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  fublimity  of  the  epic 
ith  the  eafy  foftnefs  of  the  ode. 

There  fometimes  arifes  a  great  genius  in  drefs,  who 

nnot  content  himfelf  with  merely  copying  from  others, 

it  will,  as  he  fees  occafion,  ftrike  out  into  the   long 

icket,    flafh'd  fieeve,    or  fomething  particular  in  the 

"pofition  of  his  lace,  or  the  flourish  of  his  embroidery. 

ich  a  perfon,  like  the  mailers  of  other  fciences,  will 

ow  that  he  hath  a  manner  of  his  own. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  fome  pretenders  to  diels 

ho  fhine  out  but  by  halves  ;  whether  it  be  for  want  of 

mi  us  or  money.     A  dancing-mailer  of  the  loweil  rank 

Idoni  fails  of  the   fcarlet  flocking  and  the  red  heel ; 

id  fhows  a  particular  refpedl  to  the  Leg  and  Foot,    to 

hich  he  owes  his  ffabMence  :  when  at  the  lame  time 

:rhaps  all  the  fuperior  ornament  of  his  body  is  negleft- 

I.     We  may  %  of  thefe  fort  of  dreflers  what  Horace 

ys  of  his  patch- work  poets, 

Purpureus  late  qui  fplendeat  unus  &  alter 

Affuitur  pannus Ars  Poet.  ¥.15. 

• A  few  florid  lines 

Shine  thro'  th'  infipid  dulnefs  of  the  reft. 

ROSCOM  MON. 

thers  who  lay  the  ftrefs  of  beauty  in  their  face,  exert 
I  their  extravagance  in  the  periwig,  which  is  a  kind 
'  index  of  the  mind  ;  the  full-bottom  formally  comb- 
I  all  before,  denotes  the  lawyer  and  the  politician  ; 
e  fmart  tye-wig  with  the  black  ribbon  mows  a  man 
'fiercenefs  of  temper;  and  he  that  burdens  himfelf 
ith  a  fuperfluity  of  white  hair  which  flows  down  the 
ick,  and  mantles  in  waving  curls  over  the  ihoulders, 
generally  obferved  to  be  lefs  curious  in  the  furniture  of 
e  inward  recefles  of  the  fcull,  and  lays  himfelf  open  to 
5  application  of  that  cenfure  which  Milton  applies  to 
s  fair  fex. 
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— of  outward  form 

Elaborate,  of  inward  lefs  exaft. 

.  A  lady  of  genius  will  give  a  genteel  air  to  her  who!] 
drefs  by  a  well-fancied  iuit  of  knots,  as  a  judicious  wr 
ter  gives  a  fpirit  to  a  whole  fentence  by  a  fmgle  expreflioi 
As  words  grow  old,  and  new  ones  enrich  the  language 
fo  there  is  a  coiiHant  fuccelTion  of  drefs;  the  fringe  fm 
ceeds  the  lace,  the  itays  fliorten  or  extend  the  waft 
the  ribbon  undergoes  divers  variations,  the  head-dre 
receives  frequent  rifes  and  falls  every  year  ;  and  in  fhoi 
the  whole  woman  throughout,  as  curious  obfervers  « 
drefs  have  remarked,  is  changed  from  top  to  toe  1 
the  period  of  five  years.  A  poet  will  now  and  then,  .1 
ferve  his  purpofe,  coin  a  word,  fo  will  a  lady  of  genii 
venture  at  an  innovation  in  the  faihion  j  but  as  Hora 
advifes,  that  all  new-minted  words  fhould  have  a  Grtfi 
derivation  to  give  them  an  indifputable  authority,  fa 
would  couniel  all  our  improvers  ot  faihion  always  to  tal 
the  hint  from  France,  which  may  as  properly  be  call< 
the  "  fountain  of  drefs,"  as  Greece  was  of  literature. 

Drefs  may  bear  a  parallel  to  poetry  with  refpedl 
moving  the  paffions.  The  greateft  motive  to  Love, 
daily  experience  mows  us,  is  Drefs.  I  have  known 
lady  at  fight  fly  to  a  red  feather,  and  readily  give  ^ 
hand  to  a  fringed  pair  of  gloves.  At  another  time 
have  feen  the  aukward  appearance  of  her  raral  humlj 
fervant  move  her  indignation  ;  me  is  jealous  every  til! 
her  rival  hath  a  new  fait ;  and  in  a  rage  when  her  worn; 
pins  her  mantua  to  difadvantage.  Unhappy,  unguard 
woman  !  alas !  what  moving  rhetorick  has  me  oft 
found  in  the  feducing  full- bottom-?  Who  can  tell  t 
refiftlefs  eloquence  of  the  embroidered  coat,  the  gc 
ihuff-box,  and  the  amber-headed  cane  ? 

I  fh,all  conclude  thefe  criticifms  with  fome  general  j 
marks  upon  the  Millener,  the  Mantua-maker,  and  t 
Lady's  Woman,  thefe  being  the  three  chief  on.  which 
the  circijmftances  of  drefs  depend. 

The  Millener  rnuit  he  thoroughly  verfed  in  phyi 
gnomy ;  in  the  choice  of  ribbons  ihe  muil  have  a  p 
tictilar  regard  to  the  complexion,  and  rnuft  ever  be  mir 
fill  to  cut  the  head-drefs  to.  the  dimenlioas  of  die  fa 

Wl 
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hen  me  meets  with  a  countenance  of  large  diameter, 
mull  draw  the  drefs  forward  to  the  face,  and  let  the 
incroach  a  little  upon  the  cheek,  which  cafts  an 
reeable  (hade,  and  takes  off  from  its  mafculine  figures 
j  little  oval   face  requires  the   diminutive  commode, 
t  on  the  rip  of  the  crown  of  the  head  :  me  mull  have 
regard  to  the  feveral  ages  of  women  ;  the  head-drefs 
ift  give  the  mother  a  more  fedate  mien  than   the  vir- 
i ;  and  age  mail  net  be  made  ridiculous  with  the  flaunt- 
5  airs  of  youth      There  is  a  beauty  that  is  peculiar  ta 
e  feveral  itages  of  life,  and  as  much  propriety  muil  be 
ferved  in  the  drefs  of  the  old,  as  the  young. 
The  Mantua-maker  muft  be  an  expert  anatomift  ;  and 
aft,  if  judicioufly  chofen,  have  a  name  of  French  ter 
nation ;  me  muit  know  how  to  hide  all  the  defeats 
the  proportions  of  the  body,  and  muil  be  able  to  mold 
e  fhape  by  the  Hays,  fo  as  to  preferve  the  inteftines, 
lat  while  me  corredls  the  body,  me  may  not  interfere 
fith  the  pleafures  of. the  palate. 

The  Lady's  Woman  muft  have  all  the  qualities  of  a 
ritick  in  poetry  ;  as  her  drefs,  like  the  critick's  learn- 
ng,  is  at  fecond  hand,  fhe  muft,  like  him,  have  a  ready 
aleht  at  Cenfure,  and  her  tongue  muft  be  deeply  verfed 
n  detraction  ;  fhe  muft  be  fure  to  afperfe  the  characters 
tf  the  ladies  of  moft  eminent  virtue  arid  beauty,  to  in- 
lolge  her  lady's  fpleen  :  and  as  it  hath  been  remarked, 
hat  criticks  are  the  moft  fawning  fycophants-  to  their 
>atrons,  fo  muft  our  female  critick  be  a  thorough  pro- 
icient  in  flattery  :  me  muft  add  fprightlinefs  to  her  lady's 
tir,  by  encouraging  her  vanity ;  give  gracefulnefs  to  her 
tep,  by  cherifhing  herpride ;  and  make  her  (how  ahaugh- 
y  contempt  of  her  admirers,  by  enumerating  her  ima 
ginary  conquefts.  As  a  critick  muft  ftock  his  memory 
vith  the  names  of  all  the  authors  of  note,  fhe  muft  be 
10  lefs  ready  in  the  recital  of  all  the  beaus  and  pretty  fel- 
lows  in  vogue ;  like  the  male  critick,  fhe  afTerts,  that 
he  theory  of  any  fcience  is  above  the  pradice,  and  that 
t  is  not  necefTary  to  be  able  to  fet  her  own  perfon  off  to 
idvantage,  in  order  to  be  a  judge  of  the  drefs  of  others ; 
ind  befides  all  thofe  qualifications,  fhe  muft  be  endued 
*vith  the  gift  of  fecrecy,  a  talent  very  rarely  to  be  met 
ivith  in  her  profeffion. 

By 
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By  what  I  have  faid,  I  believe  my  reader  will  be 
vinced,  that  notwithftanding  the  many  pretenders, 
perfection  of  drefs  cannot  be  attained  without  a  genii 
and  mall  venture  boldly  to  affirm,  that  in  all  arts  ami 
fciences  whatever,  Epic  poetry  excepted,  (of  which  I  for! 
merly  mowed  the  Knack  or  Mechanifm,)  a  genius  is  abj 
folutely  neceiTary, 
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Nefclo  qua  dulcedine  laeti, 

Progenkm  mdofque  fovent  --- 

VIRG.  Georg.  4,  V.  55 

• with  lecrct  joy, 

Their  young  fucceflion  all  their  cares  employ. 

DRYDEJT 

I  WE  NT  the  other  day  to  vifit  Eliza,  who  in  th^ 
perfeft  bloom  of  beauty,  is  the  mother  of  ieveral 
children.  She  had  a  little  prating  girl  upon  her  lap,  who 
was  begging  to  be  very  fine,  that  me  might  go  abroad  ; 
and  the  indulgent  mother,  at  her  little  daughter's  re- 
queft,  had  juft  taken  the  knots  off  her  own  head,  to 
adorn  the  hair  of  the  pretty  trifled  A  fmiling  boy 
was  at  the  lame  time  careffing  a  lap-dog,  which  is  their 
mother's  favourite,  becaufe  it  pleafes  the  children;  and 
me,  with  a  delight  in  her  looks  which  heightened  hei 
beauty,  fo  divided  her  converfation  with  the  two  pretty 
prattler?,  as  to  make  them  both  equally  chearful. 

As  I  came  in,  me  faid  with-  a  bluih,  "  Mr.  IRQ  N- 
"  SIDE,  tho'  you  are  an  old  batc-helor,  you  mull  not 
"  laugh  at  my  tendernefs  to  my  children."  I  need  not 
tell  my  reader,  what  civil  things  I  faid  in  anfwer  to  the 
lady,  whofe  matron- like  behaviour  gave  me  infinite  fa- 
tisfa&ion :  fince  I  myfelf  take  great  pleafure  in  playing 
with  children,  and  am  feldom  unprovided  of  plumbs 

01 
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marbles,  to  make  my  court  to  fuch  entertaining  com- 
lions. 

Whence  is  it,  faid  I  to  myfelf  when  I  was  alone,  that 
j  affection  of  parents  is  fo  intenfe  to  their  off-fpring  I 
it  becaufe"  they  generally  find  fuch  refemblances  in 
;at  they  have  produced,  as  that  thereby  they  think 
;mfelves  renewed  in  their  children,  and  are  willing 
franfmit  themfelves  to  future  times  ?  or  is  it,  be 
lle  they  think  themfelves  obliged,  by  the  dictates 
.humanity,  to  nouriih  and  rear  what  is  placed  fo  im- 
;diately  under  their  protection;  and  what  by  their 
;ans  is  brought  into  this  worl.I,  the  fcene  of  mifery, 
neceflity  r  Thefe  will  not  come  up  to  it.  Is  it  not 
her  the  good  providence  of  that  Being,  who  in  a 
>ereminent  degree,  protects  and  cherimes  the  whole 
;e  of  mankind,  his  fons  and  creatures  ?  How  mall 
.-,  any  other  *vay,  account  for  this  natural  affection, 
iignally  dlfplayed  throughout  every  fpecies  of  the  ani- 
al  creation,  without  which  the  courfe  of  nature 
mid  quickly  fail,  and  every  various  kind  be  extinct? 
llances  of  tendernefs  in  the  moil  favage  brutes  are 
frequent,  that  quotations  of  that  kind  are  altogether 
neceflar-y. 

If  we,  who  have  no  particular  concern  in  them,  take 
fecret  delight  in  obferving  the  gentle  ;dawn  of  reafon 
babes ;  if  our  ears  are  foothed  with  their  half  forming 
d  aiming  at  articulate  founds  :  if  we  are  charmed  with 
eir  pretty  mimickry,  and  furprifed  at  the  unexpected 
irts  of  -wit  and  cunning  in  thefe  miniatures  of  man  : 
,iat  tranfport  may  we  imagine  in  the  breails  of  thofe, 
to  whom  natural  inllinct  hath  poured  tendernefs  and 
ndnefs  for  diem !  how  amiable  is  fuch  a  weaknefs  in 
iman  nature  !  or  rather,  how  great" a  weaknefs  is  it, 
give  humanity  fo  reproachful  a  name  !  The  bare  confi- 
;ratif)n  of  paternal  affection  mould  methinks  create  a 
ore  grateful  tenderneis  in  children  toward  their  pa 
nts,  than  we  generally  fee  ;  and  the  filent  whifpers  of 
.turc  be  attended  to,  though  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
d  not  call  aloud^ 

Thefe  filent   whifpers  of  nature  have   had    a  mar- 

-lloin   power,  even  when  their  caufe  hath  been   un- 

ipvvn.     There  are  feveral  examples  in  (lory  of  tender 

7  friend- 
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frieudfhips  formed  betwixt  men*  who  knew  not 
their  near  relation.  Such  accounts  confirm  me  in  ,. 
opinion  I  have  long  entertained,  that  there  is  a  fyj 
,pathy  betwixt  fouls,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  t 
prejudice  of  education,  the  fenfeofduty,  or  any  oth 
human  motive. 

The  memoirs  of  a  certain  French  nobleman,  whj 
now  lie  before  me,  furnilh  me  with  a  very  entertainlj 
inltance  of  this  fecret  attraction,  implanted  by  pro* 
dence  in  the  human  foul.  It  will  be  neceiTary  to  infa 
the  reader,  that  the  perfon  whofe  flory  I  am  going  to  i 
late,  was  one  whole  roving  and  romantick  temp 
joined  to  a  difpofition'fmgularry  amorous,  had  led  h. 
through  a  vaft  variety  of  galan tries  and  amours.  I 
had,  in  his  youth,  attended  a  princefs  of  France  in 
Poland,  where  he  had  been  entertained  by  the  king  1 
liufband,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  grandee*  y 
-on  her  death  he  returned  into  his  native  counts 
where  his  intrigues  and  other  misfortunes  having  ojj 
fumed  his  paternal  eftate,  he  now  went  ^to  take  carej 
the  fortune  his  deceafed  wife  had  left  him  in  Polaiji 
Jn. his  journey  he  was  robbed  before  he  reached  Wj 
{aw,  and  lay  ill  of  a  fever,  when  he  met  with 
following  adventure ;  which  he  (hall  relate  in  his 
words. 

',  I  had  been  in  this  condition  for  four   days,  wh 
the  countefs  of  Venolki  patted  that  way.     She  waj 
formed  that  a  Ilranger  of  good  faihion  lay  fick,  a 
her  charity  led  her  to  fee  me.     I  remembered  her, 
I  had  often  feen  her  with  my  wife,  to  whom  me  v 
nearly  related  ;  but  when  I  found  me  knew  not  me 
thought  fit  to  conceal  my  name.     I  told  her  I  wa 
German  ;  that  I  had  been  robbed  ;  and  that  if  (he  1 
the  charity  to   fend  me  to  Warfaw,  th*e  queen  woil 
acknowledge  it ;  I  having  the  honour  to  be  known! 
her  majefty.  '  The  countefs  had  the  goodnefs  to  til 
cornpaflion  of  me ;    and  ordering  me  to  be  put  i| 
litter,  carried  me  to  Warfaw,  where  I  was  lodged 
her  houfe  till  my  health  mould  allow  me  to  wait 
the  queen. 

*  My  fever  increafed  after  my   journey  was  01 
aod  1  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  fifteen  days.    W 
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the  countefs  firft  faw  me,  me  had  a  young  lady  with' 
her  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  was  much  tal 
ler  and  better  (haped  than  the  Polifh  women  generally 
are.  She  was  very  fair,  her  ikin  exceeding  fine,  and 
her  air  and  ihape  inexpreffibly  beautiful.  I  was  not 
fo  fick  as  to  overlook  this  young  beauty ;  and  I  felt 
in  my  heart  fuch  emotions  at  the  firft  view,  as  made 
me  fear  that  all  my  misfortunes  had  not  armed  me  Suf 
ficiently  againft  the  charms  t>f  the  fair  fex.  The 
amiable  creature  feemed  afftifted  at  my  iicknefs ;  and 
{he  appeared  to  have  fo  much  concern  and  care  for 
me,  as  raifed  in  me  a  great  inclination  and  tendernefs 
<for  Hear.  Ske  came  every  day  into  my  chamber  to 
inquire  after  ray  health ;  I  afked  who  fhe  was,  and 
1  was  anfwered,  that  ihe  was  neice  to  the  countefs  of 
Venofki. 

«  I   verily   believe   that    the  conftant  fight  of  this 
charming  maid,  and  the  pleafure  I  received  from  her 
careful  attendance,  contributed  more  to  my  recovery 
than  all  the  medicines  the  phyficians  gave  me.     In 
fiort,  my  fever  left  me,  and  I  had  the  fatisfadion  to 
ice   thex  lovely  creature  overjoyed   at  my  recovery. 
She  came  to  fee  me  oftner  as  1  grew  better ;  and  I  al 
ready  felt  a  ftrcnger  and  more  tender  affe&ion  .for  her 
than  I  ever  bore  to  any  woman  in  my  life  r  when  I 
begun  to  perceive  that  her  constant  care  of  me  was 
only  a  blind,  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a 
young  Pole  whom  I  took  to  be  her  lover.    He  feemed 
to  be  much  about  her  age,  of  a  brown  complexion, 
very  tall,"  but  £nely  fh.ap£-d. .    Every  tinve  <he  ca-me 
to  fee  me  the  young  gentleman  came  to  find  her  out ; 
and  they  ufually  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  chamber, 
where  they  feemed  to   converfe  with  great  earneft- 
nefs.     The  afpecl:  of  the  youth  pleafed  me  wonder 
fully  ;    and  if  I  had  not  fufpefted  that  he  was  my  ri 
val,  I  mould  have  taken  Delight  in  his  perfon  and 
friendfliip. 

«  They  both   of  them  often  aiked  me  if  I  were 
:  in  reality  a  German ;    which  when  I  continued  to  af 
firm,  they  feemed  very  much  troubled.     One  day  I 
•  took    notice   that    the    young  lady   and   gentleman, 
;  having  retired  to  a  window,  were  very  intent  upon  a 

'  pidture  j 
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picture ;  and  that  every  now  and  then  they  caft  the 
eyes  upon  me,  as  if  they  had  found  fome  refemblanc 
betwixt  that  and  my  features.  I  could  not  forbear  I 
afk  the  meaning  of  it ;  upon  which  the  lady  anfwei 
ed,  that  if  I  had  been  a  Frenchman,  fhe  mould  ha\ 
imagined  that  I  was  the  perfon  for  whom  the  pidlui 
was  drawn,  becaufe  it  fo  exactly  refembled  me.  I  d< 
fired  to  fee  it.  But  how  great  was  my  furprife !  wh€ 
I  found  it  to  be  the  very  painting,  which  I  had  fei 
to  the  queen,  five  years  before,  and  which  me  con 
manded  me  to  get  drawn  to  fye  given  to  my  childrei 
After  I  had  viewed  the  piece,  I  caft  my  eyes  upon  tl 
young  lady,  and  then  upon  the  gentleman  I  ha 
thought  to  be  her  lover.  My  heart  beat,  and  I  fe 
a  fecret  emotion  which  filled  me  with  wonder, 
thought  I  traced  in  the  two  young  perfons  fome  of  rr 
own  features,  and  at  that  moment  I  faid  to  myfel 
'  Are  not  thefe  my  children  ? "  The  tears  came  into  ir 
eyes,  and  I  was  about  to  run  and  embrace  him  ;  bi 
conftraining  myfelf  with  pain,  I  afked  whofe  pictu 
it  was  ?  The  maid,  perceiving  that  I  could  not  fpes 
without  tears,  fell  a  weeping.  Her  tears  abfolute 
confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  and  falling  upon  h 
neck,  "  Ah  my  dear  child,"  faid  I,  "  yes,  I  am  yoi 
'  father."  I  could  fay  no  more.  The  youth  feized  n 
hands  at  the  fame  time,  and  kifling,  bathed  them  wi 
his  tears.  Throughout  my  life,  I  never  felt  a  j< 
equal  to  this ;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  nature  i 
fpires  more  lively  motions  and  pleading  tendenu 
than  the  paffions  can  poflibly  excite. 
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Accipiat  fane  mercedem  fanguinis,   &  fie 
Palleat,   ut  nudis'preffit  qui  calcibus  anguem. 

juv.  Sat.  i.  v.  4«« 

-A  dear-bought  bargain,   all  things  duly  weigh 'd, 
For  which  their  thrice-concofted  blood  is  paid  j 
With  looks  as  van,  as  he,  who,  in  the  brake, 
At  unawares  has  trod  upon  a  ihake.  DRYDEN*; 

To  the  GUARDIAN. 

Old  NESTOR, 

IB  E L  i  E  V  E  you  diftance  me  not  fo  much  in  years 
as  in  wifdom,  and  therefore  fmce  you  have  gained 
fo  deferred  a  reputation,  I  beg  your  affiftance  in  cor- 
recting  the  manners  of  an  untoward  lad,  who  perhaps 
may  liften  to  your  admonitions,  fooner  than  to  all  the 
fevere  checks,  and  grave  reproofs  of  a  father.  With 
out  any  longer  preamble,  you  muft  know,  Sir,  that 
about  two  years  ago,  jack  my  eldeft  fon  and  heir 
was  fent  up  to  London,  to  be  admitted  of  the  Tem 
ple  not  fo  much  with  a  view  of  his  ftudying  the  law, 
as  a  defire  to  improve  his  breeding.  This  was  done 
out  of  complaifance  to  a  coufin  of  his,  an  airy  lady, 
v/ho  was  continually  teizing  me,  that  the  boy  would 
moot  up  into  a  mere  country  booby,  if  he  did  not 
fee  a  little  of  the  world.  She  herfelf  was  bred  chiefly 
in  town,  and  fmce  me  was  married  into  the  country,, 
neither  looks,  nor  talks,  nor  dreffes  like  any  of  her 
neighbours,  and  is  grown  the  admiration  of  every1 
one  but  her  hufband.  The. latter  end  of  lait  month 
ibme  important  bufmefs  called  me  up  to  town,  and 
the  firft  thing  I  did,  the  next  morning  about  ten, 
was  to  pay  a  vifit  to  my  fon  at  his  chambers ;  but  as  I 
begun  to  knock  at  the  door,  J  was  interrupted  by  the 
bed-maker  in  the  ftair-cafe,  who  told  me  her  mailer 
VOL.  II.  M  «  fe.ciom 
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«  feldom  role  till  about  twelve,  and  about  one   J  mi] 

«  be  lure  to  find   him  drinking  tea.     1   bid  her  fail 

*  what  hailily  hold   her  prating,    and  open  the    do 
'*  wKich  accordingly  fhe  did.     The  firfl  thing  I  obfe 

'  ed  upon  the   table  was  the  fecret  amours  of '< 

'  and  by  it  flood  a  box  of  pills ;  on  a  chair  lay  a  fni 

*  box  with  a  fan  half  broke,  and  on  the  floor  a  pair 
'  foils.     Having  feen  this  furnitnre  I  entered  his  b 
'  chamber,  not  without  forme  noife  ;  whereupon  he 

*  gan  to  fvvear  at  his  bed-maker  (as  he  thought) 
'  difturbing  him  ib  foon,  and  was  turning  about  for 
'  other  nap,  when  he  difcovered  fuch  a  thin,  pale,  fi 
<  ly  viiage,  that  had  I  not  heard  his  voice,  1  ihould 

4  ver  have  guefTed  him  to  have  been  my  ion.    How.  i 

*  ferent  was   this   countenance  from   that   ruddy,  Jh 

*  complexion,  which  he  had   at  parting  with  me  fr 

*  home  !  After  I  had  waked  him,  he  gave  me  to  unc 

*  Hand,  that  he  was  but  lately  recovered  out  of  a  viol 

*  fever,  and  the  reafon  why   he   did  not  acquaint 

*  with  it,  was,  left  the  melancholy  news  might  o( 

*  fion  too  many  tears  among  his  relations,  and  be 

*  unfupportable  grief  to  his  mother.     To  be  fnort  v 

*  you,  oldNESTOK,    I  hurried  my  young  {park  dc 

*  into  the  country  along  with  me,  and  there  am 'end 
»  vouring  to  plump  him  up,  fo  as  to  be  no  difgrace 

*  his  pedigree  ;  for  I  allure  you  it  was  never  knowi 

*  the  memory  of  man,  that  any  one  of  the  family  of 

*  Ringwoods  ever  fell  into  a  confumption,  except  ft 
4  Dorothy  RingAvood,  who'died  a  maid  at  45.   In  01 

*  to  bring  him  to  hirnfelf,  and  to  be  one  of  us  agaii 

*  mak«3  him  go  to  bed  at  ten,  and  rife  half  an  hour 

*  five  ;  and  when  he  is  puling  for  bohea  tea  and  ere 
4  I  place  upon  a  table  a  jolly  piece  of  cold  roaft  b 

*  or  weU-pgwdered  ham,  and  bid  him  eat  and  live;  t 

*  take  him  into  the  fields  to  obferve  the  reapers,  1 

*  the  harveil  goes  forwards.     There  is  no  body  pie; 

*  with  his  prefent  confutation  but  his  gay  coufm,  i 

*  fpirits  him  up,  and  tells  him,  he  looks  fair,  and  is  gr< 
"«  vvell-fhaped  ;   but  the  honei!  tenants  (hake  their  h< 

*  and  cry,  lack-a-day,  how  thin   is  poor  young  mi 

*  fallen  !  The  other  day,  when  I  told  him  of  it,  he 
the  impudence  to  reply,  1  hope,  Sir,  you  would 

2  •  '  i 
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iave  me  as  fat  as  Mr.  Alas  !  what  would  thca 

jecorae  of  me  ?  how  would  the  ladies  pirn  at  fuch  a 
*reat  monltrous  thing  : —  If  you  are  truly,  what  your 
(tie  imports,  a  Guardian,  pray,  fir,  be  pleafed  to  con- 
icier  what  a  noble  generation  mud  in  all  probability 
•nfue  from  the  lives  which  the  town-bred  gentlemen 
oo  often  lead.  A  friend  of  mine  not  long  ago,  as 
ve  were  complaining  of  the  times,  repeated  tu-o 
tanzas  out  of  my  lord  Rofcomrnon,  which  I  think  may 
icre  be  applicable. 

'Twas  not  the  fpawn  of  fuch  as  thcfe, 
That  dy'd  with  Punick  blood  the  conquer'd  {eas, 

And  quam'd  the  ftern  ^acides  : 
Wade  the  proud  Afian  monarch  feel, 
How  weak  his  gold  was  againit  Europe's  flee!, 

Forc'd  e'en  dire  Hannibal  to  yield, 
d  won  the  long-difputed  world  at  Zama's  fatal  field. 

But  foldiers  of  a  ruilick  mould, 
though,  hardy,  feafon'd,  manly,  bold. 

Either  they  dug  the  ftubborn  ground, 
Dr  thro'  hewn  woods  their  weighty  (trokes  did  found. 

And  after  the  declining  fun 

rlad  chang'd  the  Ihadows,  and  their  tafk  was  done, 
rlome  with  their  weary  team,  they  took  their  way, 
d  drown'd  in  friendly  bowls  the  labours  of  the  day: 
lam,  SIR, 

Your  very  humble  iervant, 

JONATHAN  RINGWOOD. 

*.  S.  *  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  while  I  waited  in 
ly  fon's  anti-chamber,  1  found  upon  the  table  the 
allowing  bill. 

1.     s.     d. 

Sold  to  Mr.Jonathan  Ringwood,  a  plain  ") 
luflin  head  and   rufHes,  with  coibertine  >•  i      18     6 
ice.  i 

Six  pair  of  white  kid  gloves  for  madam  I 

Three  handkerchiefs  for  madam  Sa'ley.     o     15     o 

In  his  chain  her- window  I  law  his  fhoe- 
laker's  bill,  v/lth  this  remarkable  article, 
For  Mr. Riugwood  three  pair  of  laced  liioes, 3     oo     o 
M  2  Aad 
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*  And  in  the  drawer  of  die  table  was  the  followii 

*  billet. 

Mr.  RINGWOOD, 

*  I  defire,   that  becaufe  you  are  fiich  a  country  boot 
'  that  you  forget  the  ufe  and  care  of  your  fnuff-b< 

*  you  would  not  call  me  thief.     Pray  fee  my   face 

*  more. 

Your  abufed  friend, 

SARAH  GALLOI 

*  Under  thdfe  words  my  hopeful  heir  had  writ,  & 

*  morandura,  to  fend  her  word  I  have  found  my  b< 
'  though  I  know  (he  has  it. 


Np  152.        FRIDAY,    September  4.  • 

Quin  potius  pacem  zternam  pactofque  hymenasos 
Exercemus  . VIRG.  JEn.  4,  v. 

father  in  leagues  of  endlefs  peace  unite, 
And  celebrate  the  hymeneal  rite. 

TH  E  RE  is  no  rule  in  Longinus  which  I  more 
mire  than  that  wherein  he  advifes  an  author  v 
V/ould  attain  to  the  fublime,  and  writes  for  eternity, 
tonfider,  wben  he  is  engaged  in  his  compofition,  w 
Homer  or  Plato, .  or  any  other  of  thofe  heroes,  in 
learned  world,  would  have  faid  or  thought  upon 
fa-ms  occafion.  I  have  often  pradifed  this  rule,  with 
gard  to  the  beft  authors  among  the  ancients,  as  v 
£s  among  the  moderns.  With  what  fuccefs,  I  mult  le 
to  the  judgment  of  others,  I  may  at  leaft  venture 
&y  with  Mr.  Dryden,  where  he  profefles  to  have  i 
-tated  Shakefpear's  ftile,  that  in  imitating  fuch  great 
thors  I  have  always  excelled  mytelf. 

1  have  alfo  by  this  means  revived  feveral  antiqu. 
ways  of  writing,    which  though  very   inftruclive 
had  been  laid  aftde,    and  forgotten 
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ne  ages.  I  fhall  in  this  place  only  mention  thofe 
egories  wherein  virtues,  vices  and  human  paffions 
;  introduced  as  real  afters.  Though  this  kind  of 
mpofition  was  pra&ifed  by  the  fineil  authors  among 
s  ancients,  our  countryman  Spenfer  is  the  lalt  \vri- 

•  of  note  who  has  applied  himfelf  to  it  with  flic- 
fs. 

That  an  allegory  may  be  both  delightful  and  inftruc- 
fe;  in  the  firit  place,  the  fable  of  it  ought  to  be  perfect, 
td  if  poffible  to  be  filled  with  furprifing  turns  and  inci-r 
nts.  In  the  next,  there  ought  to  be  ufeful  morale 
.d  reflexions  couched  under  it,  which  Hill  receive  a 
•cater  value  from  their  being  new  and  uncommon  ;  as 
ib  from  their  appearing  difficult  to  have  been  thrown 
to  emblematical  types  and  fhadovvs. 
I  war.  once  thinking  to  have  written  a  whole  canto  in 
e  fpirit  of  Spenfer,  and  in  order  to  it  contrived  a  fable 
r  imaginary  perfons  and  characters.  I  raifed  it  on  that 
)mmon  diipute  between  the  comparative  perfections 
ad  preeminence  of  the  two  fexes,  each  of  which  have 
;ry  frequently  had  their  advocates  among  the  men  of 
tters.  Since  I  have  not  time  to  accomplifh  this  work, 
mall  prefent  my  reader  with  the  naked  fable,  referv- 
ig  the  embellimments  of  verfe  and  poetry  to  another 
pportunity. 

The  two  fexes  contending  for  fuperiority,  were  once 
I  war  with  each  other,  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  by 
ieir  auxiliaries.  The  males  were  drawn  up  on  the 
ne  fide  of  a  very  fpacious  plain,  the  females  on  the 
ther  ;  between  them  v/as  left  a  very  large  interval  for 
ieir  auxiliaries  to  engage  in.  At  each  extremity  of  this 
liddle  fpace  lay  encamped  ieveral  bodies  of  neutral 
>rces,  who  waited  for  the  event  of  the  battle  before 
icy  would  declare  themfelves,  that  they  might  then  ait 
s  they  faw  occafion. 

The  main  body  of  the  male  auxiliaries  was  com- 
landed  \>y  Fortitude  ;  that  of  the  female  by  Beauty.  For- 
•tiide  begun  the  onfet  on  Beauty,  but  found  to  his  coil, 
hat  me  had  fuch  a  particular  witchcraft  in  her  looks,  as 
withered  all  his  ftrength.  She  played  upon  him  fo  many 
miles  and  glaices,  that  flie  quite  weakened  and  difarm- 
:d  him. 

M  3  la 
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In  (hort  he  was  ready  to  call  for  quarter,  had  n 
TV/icta  ccme  to  his  aid:  this  was  the  commander 
the  male  right  wing,  and  wqjild  have  turned  the  ti 
of  the  day,  had  not  he  been  timely  oppofed  by  Cunnh 
who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  female  auxiliary 
Cuvning  was  the  chief  ingineer  of  the  fair  army  ;  b 
upon  this  occafion  was  polled,  as  I  have  here  faid, 
receive  the  attacks  of  M  jj'dom.  It  was  very  entertai 
ing  to  fee  the  workings  of  thefe  two  antagonists  ;  tlie  co 
duct  of  the  one,  and  the  flratagems  of  the  other.  -N 
ver  was  tiiere  a  more  equal  match.  Thofe  who  behe 
it  gave  the  victory  fometimes  to  the  one,  and  fometim 
to  the  other,  tho1  ir.oft  declared  the  advantage  wiis  < 
the  fide  of  the  female  commander. 

In  ihc  mean  time  the  conflict  was  very  great  in  tl 
left  wing  of  the  army,  where  the  battle  began  to  tu 
to  the  male  iide.  This  wing  was  commanded  by  an  o 
experienced  officer  called  Patience,  and  on  the  ftina 
fide  by  a  general  known  by  the  name  of  Sto>  n.  Tl 
latter,  that  fought  after  the  manner  of  the  Partisans,  hf 
the  better  of  it  all  the  beginning  of  the  day  ;  but  heir 
quite  tired  out  with  the  long  purfuits,  and  repeated  a 
tacks  of  the  enemy,  who  had  been  repulfed  above 
hundred  times,  and  rallied  as  often,  begun  to  think  i 
vjelding.  When  on  a  fudden  a  body  of  neutral  forc< 
began  to  move.  The  leader  was  of  an  ugly  look,  £.n 
gigantick  itature.  He  acted  like  a  dravvcanfir,  .  fparin 
neither  friend  nor  foe.  His  name  was  Luft.  On  tl: 
female  fide  he  was  oppofed  by  a  felecl  body  of  force 
commanded  by  a  young  officer  that  had  the  face  of 
Cherubim,  and  the  ,name  of  Moffefy.  This  beautifi 
young  hero  was  fupported  by  one  of  a  more  mafculin 
turn,  and  fierce  behaviour,  called  by  Men  HONOIJF 
;ind  by  the  Gids  PRIDE.  This  laft  made  an  obilinat 
defence,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  more  than  onu 
but  at  length  refigned  at  difcretion. 

The  dreadful  -monfter  after  having  overturned  whol 
fquadrons  in-  the  female  army,  fell  in  among  the  male< 
where  he  made  a  more  terrible  havock  than  on  the  othc 
iide.  Ke  was  here  oppofed  by  Reafn,  who  drew  up  a 
his  forces  againft  him,  and  held  the  fight  in  fufpenc 
for  fome  time,  but  at  length  quitted  die  field. 
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After  a  great  ravage  on  both  fides,  the  two  armies 
reed  to  join  againft  this  common  foe.  And  in  or- 
r*to  it  drew  oat  a  fmall  chofcn  band,  whom  they 
aced  by  confent  under  the  conduct  of  Virtue,  who  in 
little  time  drove  this  foul  ugly  moniler  out  of  the 
Id. 

Upon  his  retreat,  a  fecond  neutral  leader,  vvhofe 
.me,  was  Love,  marched  in  between  the  two  armies. 
e  headed  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  winged  boys  that 
rev/  their  darts  and  arrows  promifcnoufly  among  both 
tnies.  The  wounds  they  gave  were  not  the  wounds 

an  enemy.  They  were  pleafmg  to  thofe  that  i '  *: 
em  ;  and  liad  fo  ilran^e  an  effect,  that  they  wrought  a 
irit  -of  mutual  friendship,  reconciliation,  and  rrood- 
ill  in  both  fexes.  The  two  armies  now  looked  with 
•rdial  love  on  each,  other,  and  itretched  out  their  arms 
ith  tears  of  joy,  as  longing  to  forget  old  animoiltics, 
id  embrace  one  another. 

The  la!t  general  of  neutrals  that  appealed  in  the  field, 
as  Hymen,  who  marched  immediately  after  Low,  and 
conding  the  good  inclinations  which  he  had  infpired, 
ined  the  hands  of  both  armies.  Love  generally  ac- 
tmpanied  him,  and  recommended  the  fexes  pair  by  pair 

his  good  offices. 

.But  as  it  is  ufual  enough  for  feveral  perfons  to  drefs 
emielves  in  the  habit  of  a  great  leader,  Ambition  and 
varice  had  taken  on  them  the  garb  and  habit  of  Lovey 
r  which  means  they  often  impofed  on  Hymen,  by  p^t- 
ig  into  his  hands  feveral  couples  whom  he  would  never 
eve  joined  together,  had  it  not  been  brought  about  by 
te  delufion  of  thefe  two  impoltors.  %$* 
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Admiranda  tibi  levin  m  fye&acula  rerum. 

VjRc.Georg.  4.  v.  5 
A  mighty  pomp,  tho1  made  of  little  things. 

DRYDEN 


E  is  no  paflion  which  deals  into  the  hear 
JL  more  imperceptibly,  and  covers  idelf  under  mor 
dilguifes,  than  pride.  l;or  my  own  part,  I  think  i 
there  is  any  paffion  or  vice  which  I  am  wholly  a  ftrange 
to,  it  -is  this  ;  though  at  the  fame  time,  perhaps  this  ve 
i  y  judgment  which  I  form  of  myfelf,  proceeds  in  fom 
ii:eafure  from  this  corrupt  principle. 

1  have  been  always  wonderfully  delighted  with  that  fen 
tence  in  holy  writ,'  "  Pride  was  not  made  for  man: 
There  is  not  indeed  any  fingle  view  of  human  uatur 
under  its  prefent  condition,  which  is  not  fufHcient  t 
extinguHb  in  us  all  the  fecret  feeds  of  pride  ;  and,  o 
the  contrary,  to  fink  the  foul  into  the  lowed  ftate  c 
humility,  and  what  the  fchool-men  call  felf-annihilatior 
Pride  was  not  made  for  man,  as  he  is, 

1.  A  fmful, 

2.  An  ignorant, 

3  •  A  miferable  being. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  underftanding,  fn  his  wil 
or  in  his  prefent  condition,  that  can  tempt  any  confide 
rave"  creature  to  pride  or  vanity. 

Thefe  three  very  reafons  why  he  mould  not  be  prou< 
are  notvvithftanding  the  reafons  why  he  is  fo.  Wei 
not  he  a  finful  creature,  he  would  not  he  fubjeft  to 
pafiion  which  rifes  from  the  depravity  of  his  nature 
were  he  not  an  ignorant  creature,  he  would  fee  that  h 
has  nothing  to  be  proud  of;  and  were  not  the  whol 
fpecies  miferable,  he  would  not  have  thofe  wretched  ob 
jecls  of  comparifon  before  his  eyes,  which  are  the  occa 
fions  of  his  paffion,  and  which  make  one  man  value  him 
fclf  more  than  another. 
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A  wife  man  will  be  contented  that  his  glory  be  de- 
erred  'till  fuch  time  as  he  mall  be  truly  glorified  ;  when 
us  undcrftandhig  mall  be  cleared,  his  will  rectified,  and 
is  happinefs  a/fared  ;  or  in  other  words,  when  he  mall 
>e  neither  finful,  nor  ignorant,  nor  miferable. 

If  there  be  any  thing  which  makes  human  nature  ap- 
iear  ridiculous  to  Beings  of  fuperior  faculties,  it  muft  be 
ride.  They  know  fo  well  the  vanity  of  thofe  imagi- 
ary  perfections  that  fwell  the  heart  of  man,  and  of  thofe 
ttle  fupernumerary  advantages,  whether  in  birth,  for 
me,  or  title,  which  one  man  enjoys  above  another,  that 
mull  certainly  very  much  aftonifh,  if  it  does  not  ve/y 
luch  divert  them,  when  they  fee  a  mortal  puffed  up, 
nd  valuing  himfelf  above  his  neighbours  on  any  of  thefe 
ccounts,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  is  obnoxious  to  ail 
le  common  calamities  of  the  fpecies. 

To  fet  this  thought  in  its  true  light,  we  will  fancy, 
f  you  pleafe,  that  yonder  mole-hill  is  inhabited  by  rea- 
'suable  creatures,  and  that  every  pifmire  (his  fliape  and 
vay  of  life  only  excepted)  is  endowed  with  human  paf- 
ioiii..  How  mould  we  fmile  to  hear  one  give  us  an  ac- 
:ount  of  the  pedigrees,  diftinclions,  and  titles  that  reign 
imo/ig  them  ?  Obferve  how  the  whole  fwarm  divide  and 
nake  way  for  the  pifmire  that  pafTes  through  them  !  you 
nuit  underftand  he  is  an  emmet  of  quality,  and  has 
>etter  blood  m  his  veins  than  any  pifmire  in  the  mo!e- 
lill.  Don't  you  fee  how  fenfible  he  is  of  it,  how  flow 
ic  marches  forward,  how  the  whole  rabble  of  ants  keep 
heir  diftance?  Here  you  may  obferve  one  placed  upon 
i  little  eminence,  and  looking  dawn  on  a  long  row  of 
abourers.  He  is  the  richeft  infect  on  this  fide  the  hil- 
ock,  he  has  a  walk  of  half  a  yard  in  length  and  a  quar- 
er  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  he  keeps  an  hundred  menial 
ervants,  and  has  at  leail  fifteen  barley-corns  in  his  gra- 
lary.  He  is  now  chiding  and  beflaving  the  emmet  that 
lands  before  him,  and  who,  for  all  that  we  can  difcover, 
s  as  good  an  emmet  as  himfelf. 

But  here  comes  an  infeft  of  figure  1  Don't  you  take 
lotice  of  a  litde  white  ftraw  that  he  carries  in  his  mouth  ? 
fhat  ftraw,  you  muft  understand,  he  woald  not  part 
vith  for  the  longeft  tra£l  about  the  mole-hill :  did  you 
mt  know  what  he  has  undergone  topurchafe  itl  See  li:nv 
M  5  the 
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the  ants  of  all  qualities  and  conditions  fwarm  about  him 
Should  this  itfaw  drop  out  of  his  mouth,  you  would  fe 
all  this  numerous  circle  of  attendants  follow  the  nex 
that  took  it  up,  and  leave  the  difcarded  infeft,  or  nu 
over  his  hack,  to  come  at  his  fucceflbr. 

If  now  you  have  a  mind  to  fee  all  the  ladies  of  th 
mole-hill,  obferve  firft  the  pifmire  that  liftens  to  the  em 
met  on  her  left  hand,  at  the  fame  time  that  (he  feera 
to  turn  away  her  head  from  him.  He  tells  this  poo 
infect  that  fhe  is  a  goddefs,  that  her  eyes  are  brighte 
t'lan  the  fun,  that  life  and  death  are  at  her  difpofai 
She  believes  him,  and  gives  heifelf  athou'fand  little  ail 
upon  it.  Mark  the  vanity  of  the  pifmire  on  your  lei 
hand.  She  can  fcarce  crawl  with  age  ;  but  you  mm 
know  fne  values  herfelf  upon  her  birth ;  and  if  yo 
mind,  fpurns  at  every  one  that  comes  within  her  read; 
The  little  nimble  coquette  that  is  running  along  by  th 
iide  of  her,  is  a  wit.  She  has  broke  many  a  pifmire1 
heart.  Do,  but  obferve  what  a  drove  .of  loveis  a:s  run 
ning  after  her 

We  will  heie  finifh  this  imaginary  fcepje  ;  but  iiril  c 
al1,  to  draw  the  pirallel  cloicr,  will  fuppofe,  if  yoi 
f>kai>,  that  death  ccmes  down  upon  the  mole  hill,  ii 
the  ftiape  of  a  cock-fparrow,  who  picks  up,  withou 
d  itin&Jon,  the  pifrnire  of  quality  and  his  flatterers,  th 
pifmire  of  fubftance  and  day-labourers,  the  white-lira* 
officer  and  his.  fycophants,  with  all  the  goddeiies,  wit* 
and  beauties  cf  the  mole-hill. 

May  we  not  imagine  that  beings  of  fuperior  nature 
and  perfections  regard  all  the  inftances  of  pride  and  va 
nity,  among  our  own  fpecies,  in  the  fame  kind  of  view 
when  they  take  a  furvey  of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  earth 
or,  in  the  language  of  an  ingenious  French  poet>  of  thoi 
pifmires  that  people  this  heap  of  dirt,  which  human  va 
»Jty  has  divided  into  climates  and  regions*  & 
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Omnia  transformant  fefe  in  miracula  rerum. 

VrRG.  Gsorg.  4.  v.44t. 
All  fhapes,  the  moft  prodigious,  they  affume. 

IQJLJ  E  S  T  I  O  N  not  but  the  following  letter  will 
be  enteitaining  to  thofe  who  were  preient  at  the  late 
nafkerade,  as  it  will  recal  into  their  minds  feveral  merry 
Darticulars  that  pafled  in  it,  and  at  the  fame  time, ,  be 
rery  acceptable  to  thofe  who  were  at  a  diftance  from  it, 
*s  they  may  form  from  hence  fome  idea  of  this  famionable- 
amufement. 

To  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,    Efy 

Per  via  leonis. 
'.  S  I  R, 

I  COULD  fcarce  ever  go  into  good  company,  bu6 
the  difcourfe  v/as  oa  the  ambaflador,  the  poxitenefs 
of  his  entertainments,  the  goodnefs  of  his  Burgundy 
and  Champaign,  the  gaiety  of  his  mafkerades,  with  the 
odd  fantaftical  drefles  which  were  made  ufe  of  in  thole 
midnight  folemnities.  The  noife  thefe  diveriions 
made  at  laft  raifed  'my  curiofity,  and  for  once  I  re- 
folved  to  be  prefent  at  them,  being"  at  the  fame  time 
provoked  to  it  by  a  lady  I  then  made  my  addre.'ies- 
to,  one  of  a  {prightly  humour,  and  a  great  admirer  of 
fuch  novelties.  In  order  to  it  I  hurried  my  habit, 
and  got  it  ready  a  week  before  the  time,  for  I  grew 
impatient  $o  be  initiated  in  the(e  new  myfteries. 
Every  morning  I  dreil  myfelf  in  itr  and  afted  before 
the  looking-glafs,  fo  that  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  I 
was  as  perfed  in.  my  part,  as  moft  who-  had  oftner  fre 
quented  thofe  diverfions.  You  muilunderftand  I  per- 
fonated  a  Devil,  and  that  for  feveral  weighty  reafons. 
Firft,  becaufe  appearing  as  one  of  that  fraternity,  I 
expeded  to  meet  with  particular  civilities  from  the 
M  6  *  more 
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more  polite  and  better-bred  part  of  the  company.  Be- 
fides,  as  from  their  ufual  reception  they  are  called  fa 
miliars,  I  fancied  I  mould,  in  this  character,  be  allow 
ed  the  greateit  liberties,  and  fooneil  be  led  into  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  mafkerade.  '  To  recommend  and  diftin- 
guilh  me  from  the  vulgar,  I  drew  a  very  long  tail  after 
me.  But  to  fpeak  the  truth,  what  perfuaded  me  moft 
to  this  difguife  was,  becaufe  I  heard  an  intriguing  lady 
fay,  in  a  large  company  of  females,  who  unanimoufly 
aflented  to  it,  that  me  loved  to  converfe  with  fuch,.for 
that  generally  they  were  very  clever  fellows  who  made 
choice  of  that  fhape.  At  length  when  the  long-wifh'd- 
for  evening  came,  which  was  to  open  to  us  fiich  vail, 
fcenes  of  pleafure,  I  repaired  to  the  place  appointed 
about  ten  at  night,  where  I  found  nature  turned  topfy- 
turvy,  women  changed  into  men,  and  men  into  wo 
men,  children  in  leading-firings  feven  foot  high, 
courtiers  transformed  into  clowns,  ladies  of  the  night 
into  faints,  people  of  the  firft  quality  into  beafts  or 
birds,  gods  or  goddeffes.  I  fancied  I  had  all  Ovid's 
Metamorphofes  before  me.  Among  thefe  were  feve- 
ral  monilers  to  which  I  did  not  know  how  to  give  a 
name ; 

— ; worfe 

Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  conceived, 
Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire.     MILTON* 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  firft  room  I  met  with  one 
drett  in  a  Shroud.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  old  cut- 
torn  of  ferving  up  a  death's  head  at  a  feafh  I  was 
a  little  angry  at  the  drefs,  and  alked  the  gentleman 
whether  he  thought  a  dead  man  was  fit  company  for 
fuch  an  aflembly  ;  but  he  told  me,  that  he  was  one  wha 
loved  his  money,  and  that  he  confidered  this  drefa 
would  ferve  him  another  time.  This  walking  coarfe 
was  foil,  wed  by  a  gigantick  woman  with  a  high, 
crowned  hat,  that  flood  up  like  a  fteeple  over  the 
heads  of  the  whole  afiembly.  I  then  chanced  to  tread 
upon  the  foot  of  a  female  Quaker,  to  all  outward  ap 
pearance  ;  but  was  furpriied  to  hear  her  cry  out  d — n= 
you,  you  fon  of  a  •  upon  which  I  immediately  re-' 
buked  her,  when  all  of  a  iudden  refunding  hex  charge-' 
i  *  ter, 
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ter,  '*  Verily,  fays  ihe,  I  was  to  blame;  but  thou  hail 
bruifed  me  forely."  *  A  few  moments  after  this  adven- 
ture,  I  had  like  to  have  been  knocked  down  by  a  ftiep- 
herdefs  for  having  run  my  elbow  a  little  inadvertently 
into  one  of  her  fides.  She  fwore  like  a  trooper,  and 
threatened  me  with  a  very  mafculine  voice;  but  I  was 
timely  taken  off  by  a  Prefbyterian  Parfon,  who  told  me 
in  a  very  foft  tone,  that  he  believed  I  was  a  pretty  fel- 
low,  and  that  he  would  meet  me  in  Spring-Garden  to- 
morrow  night.  The  next  objecl  I  faw  was  a  Chimncy- 
fweeper  made  up  of  black  crape  and  velvet,  with  a  huge 
diamond  in  his  mouth,  making  love  to  a  butterfly.  On 
a  fudden  I  found  myfelf  among  a  flock  of  i  ats,  Owls, 
and  Lawyers.  But  what  took  up  my  attention  molt 
was,  one  dreft  in  white  feathers  that  reprefented  a  Swan. 
He  would  fain  have  found  out  a  Leda  among  the  fair 
fex,  and  indeed  was  the  moft  unlucky  bird  in  the  com- 
pany.  I  was  then  engaged  in  a  difcourie  with  a  Running- 
foGtman ;  but  as  I  treated  him  like  what  he  appeared 
to  be,  a  Turkifh  emperor  whifpered  me  in  the  ear,  de- 
firing  me  "  to  ufe  him  civilly,  for  that  it  was  his  maf- 
ter."  '  I  was  here  interrupted  by  the  famous  large  fi- 
gure  of  a  wor*  n  hung  with  little  looking-glafles.  She 
had  a  great  many  that  followed  her  as  Ihe  paffed  by 
me,  but  I  would  not  have  her  value  herfelf  upon  that 
account,  fmce  it  was  plain  they  did  not  follow  fo  much 
to  look  upon  her  as  to  fee  themfelves.  The  next  I 
obferved  was  a  Nun  making  an  afSgnation  with  a 
Heathen  God;  for  I  heard  them  mention  the  Little 
Piazza  in  Covent-Garden.  I  was  by  this  time  exceed- 
ing  hot  and  thirfty  ;  fo  that  I  made  the  belt  of  my  way 
to  the  place  where  wine  was  dealt  about  in  great  quan- 
tities.  I  had  no  fooner  prefented  myfelf  before  the  ta- 
ble,  but  a  Magician  feeing  me,  made  a  circle  over  my 
head  with  his  wand,  and  ieemed  to  do  me  homage.  I 
was  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  his  behaviour,  till  I  recol- 
le&ed  who  I  was  :  this  however  drew  the  eyes  of  the 
fervants  upon  me,  and  immediately  procured  me  a  glafs 
of  excellent  Champaign.  The  Magician  faid  I  was  a  fpi- 
*  rit  of  an  aduir  and  dry  conftitution ;  and  d en" red  that  I 
'  might  have  another  refrefhing  glafs ;  adding  withal^ 
that  it  ought  to  be  a  brimmer.  I  took  it  in  my  hand 
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*  and  drank  it  off  to  the  Magician.    This  fo  enlivened 
'  me,  that  I  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  next  room, 

*  where  we  danced  a  rigadoon  together.      I  was  here  a 

*  little  offended  at  a  jackanapes  of  a  Scaramouch,  that 

*  cried  out,  *'  Avant  Satan;"  and  gave  me  a  little  tap 
'  on  my  left  moulder,    with  the  end  of  his  lath-fvvord. 
'  As  I  was  confidering  how  I  ought  to  refent  this  affront, 
'  a  well-fhaped  perfon  that  ftood  at  my  left-hand,  in  the 
'.  figure  of  a  Bellman,  cried  out  with  a  fuitable  voice, 
*'  Paft  twelve  o'clock."  '  This  put  me  in  mind  of  Bed- 

*  time  :  Accordingly  I  made  my  way  towards  the  door, 

*  but  was  intercepted  by  an  Indian  king,  a  tall,   (lender 
'  youth,  dreffed   up  in  a  rnoft  beautiful  party-coloured 

*  plumage.     He  regarded  my  habit  very  attentively, 

*  and  after  having  turned  me  about  once  or  twice,  alk- 
'  ed  me  "  whom  I  had  been  tempting  f  *  I  could  not 
'  tell  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  but  my  heart  leap- 
'  ed  as  foon  as  he  touched  me,  and  was  ftill  in  greater 

*  ctiforder,    upon  my  hearing  his  voice.      In  fhcrt,  f 
'  found  after  a  little  difcourfe  with  him,  that  his  Indian 
'  majefry  was  my  dear  Leonora,  who  knowing  the  dif- 

*  guife  I  had  put  on,  would  not  let  me  pafs  by  her  un- 

*  obferved.     Her  aukward  manlinefs  rr^»ie  me  guefs  at 
4  her  fex,  and  her  own  confeffion  quickly  let  me  know  the 
'  reft.    This  Mafkerade  did  more  for  me  than  a  twelve 
'  months  courtfhip  :  F.or  it  infpired  her  with  fuch  ten- 
'  der  fentiments,  that  I  married  her  the  next  morning. 

*  How  happy  I  mall  be  in  a  wife  taken  out  of  a 

*  Mafkerade,  I  cannot  yet  tell ;    but  I  have  reafon  to 

*  hope  the  bell,    Leonora  having  afiured  me  it  was  the 
'  firft,  and  fhall  be  the  laft  time  of  her  appearing  at  fuch 

*  an  entertainment. 

'And  now,  Sir,  having  given  you  the  hiftory  of 
'•  this  ilrange  evening,  which  looks  rather  like  a  dream 
'  than  a  reality,  it  is  my  requeft  to  you,  that  you  will 
'  oblige  the  world  with  a  differtation  on  Mafkerades  in 

*  general,  that  we  may  know  how  far  they  are  ufeful  to 
4  the  public,  and  coniequently  how  far  they  ought  to 

*  be  encouraged.  I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  very  odd 
'  accidents  that  have  happened  upon  this  occafion,  as  in 

*  particular  of  a  Lawyer's  being  now  big-bellied,  who 

*  was  prefcnt  at  the  firftof  thefe  entertainments ;  not  to 

'  mention 
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mention  (what  is  {till  more  ftrange)  an  Old  Man  widi 
a  long  beard,  who  was  got  with  child  by  a  Milk-Maid. 
But  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  where  there  is  fuch  a  confu- 
fion  of  fex,  age  and  quality,  men  are  apt  to  report 
rather  what  might  have  happened,  than  what  really 
came  to  pafs.  Without  giving  credit  therefore  to  any 
of  thefe  rumours,  I  (hall  only  renew  my  petition  to 
you,  that  you  will  tell  us  your  opinion  at  large  of  thefe 
matters,  and  am, 

SIR,    &c. 
LUCIFER, 
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'Libelti  Stoic!  inter  fericos 

Jacere  pulvrllos  *mant-  HoR.  Epod.  8.  v.  1 5.. 

Tiie  books  of  Stoicks  ever  chofe 
On  filken  cufliions  to  re  pole. 

IH  A  V  E  often  wondered  that  learning  is  not  thought 
a  proper  ingredient  in  the  education  of  a  woman  of" 
quality  or  fortune.  Since  they  have  the  fame  improve- 
able  minds  as  the  male  part  of  the  fpecies,  why  mould 
they  not  be  cultivated  by  the  fame  method  ?  why  mould 
reai'bn  be  left  to  itielf  in  one  of  the  iexesr  and  be  diici- 
plined  with  fo  much  care  in  the  other  ? 

There  are  fome  reafons  why  learning  feems  more 
adapted  to-  the  female  world,  than  to  the  male.  As  in 
the  iirft  place,  becaufe  they  have  more  ipare  time  upon 
their  hands,  and  lead  a  more  fedentary  life.  Their  em 
ployments  are  of  a  domeftick  nature,  and  not  like  thofe. 
of  the  other  fex,  which  are  often  inconfiftent  with  ftudy 
and  contemplation.  The  excellent  lady,  the  lady  Liz 
ard,  in  the  fpace  of  one  fummer  furnimed  a  gallery  with 
chairs  and  coucbes  of  her  own  and  her  daughter's  work 
ing;  and  at  the  fame  time  heard  all  Doctor  Tillot- 
fan's  fermons  twice  over.  It  is  always,  the  cuftom  for  ' 
one  of  the  young  ladies  to  read,  while  the  others  are  at. 
work  i  fo  that  the  learning  of  the  family  is  not  at  all 

prejudicial 
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prejudicial  to  its  manufactures.  I  was  mightily  pleafe< 
the  other  day  to  find  them  all  bufy  in  preferving  fevera 
fruits  of  the  feafon,  with  the  Sparkler  in  the  midft  o 
them,  reading  over  "The  plurality  of  worlds. "  It  was 
very  entertaining  to  me  to  fee  them  dividing  their  fpecu- 
lations  between  jellies  and  ilars,  and  making  a  fudden 
transition  from  the  fun  to  an  apricot,  or  from  the  Co- 
pernican  fyftem  to  the  figure  of  a  cheefe-cake,. 

A  fecond  reafon  why  women  mould  apply  themfelve* 
to  ufeful  knowledge  rather  than  men,  is  becaufe  thej 
have  that  natural  gift  of  Speech  in  greater  perfection, 
Since  they  have  fo  excellent  a  talent,  fuch  a  Copia  Ver- 
borum,  or  plenty  of  words,  'tis  pity  they  mould 
not  put  it  to'fome  ufe.  If  the  female  tongue  will  be 
in  motion,  why  mould  it  not  be  fet  to  go  right  ?  Could 
they  difcourfe  about  the  fpots  in  the  fun,  it  might  divert 
them  from  publifhing  the  faults  of  their  neighbours : 
Could  they  talk  of  the  different  afpects  and  conjunctions 
of  the  planets,  they  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  com 
ment  upon  oghngs  and  clandeftine  marriages.  In  fhort, 
were  they  furnimed  with  matters  of  fad,  out  of  arts  and 
iciences,  it  would  now  and  then  be  of  great  eafe  to  their 
invention. 

There  is  another  reafon  why  thofe  efpecially  who  are 
women  of  quality,  mould  apply  themfelves  to  letters, 
namely,  becaufe  their  hufbands  are  generally  ftrangers 
to  them.  » 

It  is  great  pity  there  mould  be  no  knowledge  in  a  fa 
mily.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  concerned  when  I  go 
into  a  great  houfe,  where  perhaps  there  is  not  a  fingie 
perfon  that  can  fpell,  untefs  it  be  by  chance  the  butler, 
or  one  of  the  footmen.  What  a  figure  is  the  young  heir 
likely  to  make,  who  is  a  dunce  both  by  father  and  mo 
ther's  fide  ? 

If  we  look  into  the  hiilories  of  famous  women,  we 
find  many  eminent  philofophers  of  this  fex.  Nay,  we 
find  that  feveral  females  have  djftinguifhed  themfelves 
in  thofe  fedls  of  philofophy  which  {eem,  almoft  repug 
nant  to  their  natures.  There  have  been  famous  female 
Pythagoreans,  notwithftanding  moft  of  that  philofophy 
confifted  in  keeping  a  (ecret,  and  that  the  difcipie 
was  to  hold  her  tongue  £ve  years  together.  I  need 

not 
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ot  mention  Portia,  who  was  a  Hoick  in  petticoats : 
or  Hipparchia,  the  famous  me  cynick,  who  arrived 
,t  fuch  a  perfection  in  her  ftudies,  that  (he  converted 
vith  her  luifband,  or  man-planter,  in  broad  day  light, 
jid  in  the  open  ftreets. 

Learning  and  knowledge  are  perfections  in  us,  not 
s  we  are  men,  but  as  we  are  reafonable  creatures,  in 
yhich  order  of  beings  the  female  world  is  upon  the  fame 
evel  with  the  male.     We  ought  to  confider  in  this  par- 
icular,  not  what  is  the  fex,  but  what  is  the  fpecies  to 
hich  they  belong.     At  leaft  I  believe  every  pne  will 
How  me,  that  a  female  philoibpher  is  not  fo  abfurd  a 
Jiara&er  and  fo  oppofitc  to  the  fex,  as  a  female  gamer 
:er  ;  and  that  it  is  more  irrational  for  a  woman  to  pafs 
iway  half  a  dozen  hours  at  cards  or  dice,  than  in  get 
ting  up  ftores  of  ufeful  learning.      This  therefore  is 
another  reaibn  why  I  would  recommend  the  ftudies  of 
knowledge  to  the  female  world,  that  they  may  not  be 
at  a  lofs  how  to  employ  thofe  hours  that  lie  upon  .their 
hands. 

I  might  al(b  add  this  motive  to  my  fair  readers,  that 
feveral  of  their  fex,  who  have  improved  their  minds  by 
books  and  literature,  have  raifed  themfelves  to  the  high- 
eft  pofts  of  honour  and  fortune.  A  neighbouring  nation 
may  at  this  time  furnifti  us  with  a  very  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  this  kind;  but  I  mail  conclude  this  head  with 
the  hiftory  of  Athenais,  which  is  a  very  fignal  example 
to  my  prefent  purpofe. 

The  emperor  Theodofius  being  about  the  age  of  one 
and  twenty,  and  defigning  to  take  a  wife,  defired  his 
fifter  Pulcheria  and  his  friend  Paulinus  to  fearch  his 
whole  empire  for  a  woman  of  the  moft  exquifite  beau 
ty  and  Jiigheft  accomplifhinents.  In  the  midit  of  this 
fearch,  Athenais,  a  Grecian  virgin,  accidentally  offer 
ed  ht^  felf.  Her  father,  who  was  an  eminent  philofo- 
pher  of  Athens,  and  had  bred  her  up  in  all  the  learning 
of  that  place,  at  his  death  left  her  but  a  very  fmall  por 
tion,  in  which  alfo  me  fufFered  great  hardfhips  from  the 
injuftice  of  her  two  brothers.  rl  his  forced  her  upon  a 
journey  to  Conftantinople,  where  me  had  a  relation 
who  represented  her  cafe  to  Pulcheria  in  order  to  obtain 
fome  redfefs  from  the  emperor.  By  this  means  that 

religious 
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religious  princefs  became  acquainted  with  Athenais, 
whom  fhe  found  the  molt  beautiful  woman  of  her  age, 
and  educated  under  a  long  courfe  of  philofophy  in  the 
ftrifleft  virtue,  and  moft  unfpotted  innocence.  Pulche- 
ria  was  charaied  with  her  converfation,  and  immediately  > 
made  her  reports  to  the  emperor  her  brother  Fheodofius. 
The  character  (he  gave  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  him, 
that  he  defined  his  filter  to  bring  her  away  immediately 
to  the  lodgings  of  his  friend  Paulinus,  where  he  found 
her  beauty  and  her  converfation  beyond  the  higheft  idea 
he  had  f^med  of  them.  His  friend  Paulinus  converted 
her  to  chrilhanity,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  Eudofia; 
after  which  the  emperor  publickly  efpoufed  her,  and  en 
joyed  all  the  happinefs  in  his  marriage  which  he  pro- 
mifed  hiinfelf  from  fuch  a  virtuous  and  learned  bride. 
She  not  only  forgave  the  injuries  which  her  two  brothers 
had  done  her,  but  raifed  them  to  great  honours ;  and 
by  feveral  works  of  learning,  as  well  as  by  sen  exem 
plary  life,  made  herfelf  fo  dear  to  the  whole  empire, 
that  Ihe  had  many  flatues  erefted  to  her  memory,  and  is 
celebrated  by  the  fathers  of  the  church  as  the  ornament 
ofherfcx.  &3* 
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ST°  156.     WEDNESDAY,  September  9. 

Magni  formica  laboris 

Ore  trahit  qu6dcunque  poteft,  atque  addit  acervo, 

Qjjem  ftruit  baud  ignara,  ac  non  incauta  futuri. 

Quoe,  fimul  inverfum  contriftat  Aquarius  annum, 

Non  ufquam  prorepi't,  &  illis  utitur  ante 

Quxfitis  patiens HOR.  Sat.  i,  1. 1.  v.  33*. 

As  the  fmalLant  (for  flie  inftrufls  the  man, 
And  preaches  labour)  r.athers  all  fhe  can, 
And  brings  it  to  increafe  her  heap  at  home, 
Againft  the  winter,  which  me  knows  will  come  : 

•  But,  when  that  comes,  fhe  creeps  abroad  no  moie, 
But  lies  at  home,  and  feafts  upon  her  ftore. 

CREECH. 

IN  my  lad  Saturday's  paperl  fuppofed  a  molehill,  in 
habited  by  Pifmires  or  Ants,,  to  be  a  lively  image  of 
&e  earth,  peopled  by  human  creatures.  This  fuppo- 
(ttion  will  not  appear  too  forced  or  ftrained  to  thofe  who 
ire  acquainted  wkh  the  natural  hiftory  of  thefe  little 
uife&s ;  in  order  to  which  I  {hall  prefent  my  readep  with 
he  extract  of  a  letter  upon  this  curious  fubjeft,  as  it  was 
Jublifhed  by  the  members  of  the  French  academy,  and 
nice  .translated  into  Englifh.  I  muft  confefs  I  was  never 
n  my  life  better  entertained  than  with  this  nariative, 
vhich  is  of  undoubted  credit  and  authority. 

-  *  In  a'  room  next  to  mine,  which  had  been  empty 

-  for  a  long  time,   there  was  upon  a  window  a  box  hill 
of  earth,  two  foot  deep,  and   fit  to  keep  flowers  in. 

••That  kind  of  parterre  had  been  long  uncultivated  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  covered  with  old  plaifter,  and  a 

•  great  deal  of  rubbifh  that  fell  from  the  top  of  the 
houfe,    and   from    the  walls,    which,   together  with 
the  earth  formerly  inbibed  with  water,    made  a  kind 
of  a  dry  and  barren  foil.     That  place  lying  to  the 
South,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wind  and  rain, 
beiides  the  neighbourhood  of  a  granary,  was  a  molt 

1  delightful 
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'  delightful  fpot  of  ground   for  Ants ;    and  therefore 

*  they  had  made  three  neiis  there,  without  doubt  for 
'  the  fame  reafon  that  men  build  cities  in  fruitful  and 
'  convenient  places,  near  fprings  and  rivers. 

*  Having  a  mind  to  cultivate  fome  flowers,  I  took  a 

*  view  of  that  place,  and  removed  a  tulip  out  of  the 

*  garden  into  that  box ;  but  calling  my  eyes  upon  the 
'  Ants,    continually  taken  up  with  a  thoufand  cares, 
'  very  inconfiderable  with  refpedt  to   us,    but  of  the 

*  greateft  importance  for  them,  they  appeared    to  me 

*  more  worthy  of  my  curiofity  than  all   the  flowers  ill 

*  the  world.    I  quickly  removed   the  tulip,   to  be  the 

*  admirer  and  reftorer  of  that  little   commonwealth. 

*  This  was  the  only  thing  they  wanted  ;  for  their  poli- 

*  cy  and  the  order  observed  among  them,  are  more  per- 
'  fed  than  thofe  of  the  vvifeil  republicks :    and  there- 
'  fore  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  unkfs  a  new  legifla- 

*  tor  mould  attempt  to  change  the  form  of  their  go- 
'  vernment. 

*  I  made  it  my  bufmefs  to  procure  them  all  forts  of 

*  conveniencies.     I  took  out  of  the  box  every  thing  thai 

*  might  be  troublefome  to  them ;  and  frequently  vifited 
4  my  Ants,  andiludied  all  their  actions.     Being  ufed  to 

*  go  to  bed  very  late,  I  went  to  fee  them  work  in  a 

*  moon-miny-night ;  and  I  did  frequently  get  up  in  th« 
'  night,  to  take  a  view  of  their  labours.  I  always  found 
'  fome  going  up  and  down,  and  very  bufy  :  one  would 

*  think  that  they  never  deep.     Every  body  knows  thai 

*  Ants  come  out  of  their  holes  in  the  day-time,  and  ex- 

*  pofe  to  the  fun  the  corn,    which  they   keep  undei 
'  ground  in  the  night.    Thofe  who  have  feen  ant-hil- 
'  locks,  have  eafily  perceived  thole  fmall  heaps  of  con 
'  about  their  nefts.     What  furprifed  me  at    firil  was 
'  that  my  Ants  never  brought  out  their  corn,  but  in  tin 
'  night  when   the  moon  did  mine,  and  kept  it  unde 
'  ground  in  the  day-time;  which  was  contrary  to  what 

*  had  feen,  and  faw  (till  praflifed  by  thofe  infects  in  othe 

*  places.     I  quickly  found  out  the  reafon  of  it :  ther 
f  was  a  pigeon  houfe  not  far  from  thence  :  pigeons  an 

*  birds  would  have  eaten  their  corn,  if  they  had  brougfc 

*  it  out  in  the  day-time.    'Tis  highly  probable  the 
'  knew  it  by  experience ;  and  I  frequently  found  pigc 

*  0] 
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ons  and  birds  in  that  place,  when  I  went  to  it  in  a 
morning.  I  quickly  delivered  them  from  thofe  rob- 
bers  :  J  frighted  the  birds  away  with  fome  pieces  of 
paper  tied  to  the  end  of  a  firing  over  the  window.  As 
for  the  pigeons,  1  drove  them  away  feveral  times ;  and 
when  they  perceived  that  the  place  was  more  frequent- 
ed  than  before,  they  never  came  to  it  again.  What  is 
moft  admirable,  and  what  I  could  hardly  believe,  if  I 
did  not  know  it  by  experience,  is,  that  thofe  ants 
knew  fome  days  after  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear, 
and  began  to  lay  out  their  corn  in  the  fun.  How- 
ever,  I  perceived  they  were  not  fully  convinced  of  be- 
ing  out  of  all  danger ;  for  they  durft  not  bring  out 
their  provifions  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  firit  in  a 
fmall  quantity,  and  without  any  great  order,  that  they 
might  quickly  carry  them  away  in  cafe  of  any  mi£ 
fortune,  watching,  and  looking  every  way.  At  laft, 
being  perfuaded  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  they 
brought  out  all  their  corn,  almoit  every  day,  and  in 
good  order,  and  carried  it  in  at  night. 
•'  There  is  a  ilraight^hole  in  every  Ant's  nefl,  about 
half  an  inch  deep  j  land  then  it  goes  down  floping 
into  a  place  where  they  have  their  magazine,  which  I 
'  take  to  be  a  different  place  from  that  where  they  reft 

*  and  eat.  For  it  is  highly  improbable  that  an  Ant,  which 
'  is  a  very  cleanly  infe£l,  and  throws  out  of  her  neft  all 

*  the  fmall  remains  of  the  corn  on  which  ftie  feeds,  as  I 

*  have  obferved  a  thoufand  times,  would  fill  up  her  ma* 
'  gazine,  and  mix  her  corn  with  dirt  and  ordure. 

*  The  corn,  that  is  laid  up  by  Ants,  would  fhoot 
'  under  ground,  if  thofe  infects  did  not  take  care  to  pre- 
'  vent  it.  They  bite  off  all  the  buds  before  they  lay  it 

*  up  ;  and  therefore  the  corn  that  has  lain  in  their  nefts 
'  will  produce  nothing.     Any  one  may  eafily  make  this 

*  experiment,  and  even  plainly  fee  that  there  is  no  bud 
«  in  their  corn.    But  tho'  the  bud  be  bitten  off,  there  re- 

*  mains  another  inconvenience,    that  corn  muft  needs 

*  fwell  and  rot  under  ground ;  and  therefore  it  could  be 

*  of  no  ufe  for  the  nouxiftiment  of  Ants.    Thofe  infects 

*  prevent  that  inconvenience   by  their  labour  and  in^ 

*  duftry,  and  contrive  the  matter  fo,  that  corn  will  keep 
'  as  dry  in  their  nefts  as  in  our  granaries, 

?  They 
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*  They  gather  many  frnall    particles  of  dry  earth, 

*  which  they  bring  every  day  out  of  their  holes,  and 
'  place  them  round  to  heat  them  in  the  fun.    Every  Ant 
'  brings  a  fmall,  particle  of  that  earth  in  her  pincers, 

*  lays  it  by  the  hole,  and  then  goes  and  fetches  another. 
'  Thus,  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  one  may  fee 
'  a  vail  number  of  fuch  fmall  particles   of  dry  earth, 
'  heaped  up  round  the  hole.    They  lay  their  corn  undet 
'  ground  upon  that  earth,  and  cover  ic  with  the  fame, 

*  They  perform  this  work  almoft  every  day,  during  th< 
'  heat  of  the  fun  ;    and  though  the  fun  went  from  th< 
'  window  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
'  they  did  not  remove  their  corn  and  their  particles  o. 
'•  earth,  becaufe  the  ground  was  very  hot,  till  the  hea 

• '  was  over 

*  If  any  one  fnonld  think  that  thofe  animals  moulc 

*  ufe  land,'  or  fmall  particles  of  brick  or  Hone,  rathei 

*  than  take  fo  much  pains  about  dry  earth  ;    I  anfwer 

*  that  upon  fuch  an  occailon  nothing  can  be  more  pro- 

*  per  than  earth  heated  in  the  fun     Corn  does  not  keej 

*  upon  land  :    Bejides,  a  grain  of  corn  that  is  cut,  be 

*  ing  deprived  of  its  bud,  would  be  filled  with  {nial 
'  iandy  particles  that  could  not  eafily  come  out.     T< 

*  which  I  add,  that  fand  conMs  of  fuch  fmall  particles 
'  that  an  ant  could  not  take  them  up  one  after  another 
'  and  therefore  thofe  infects  are  feldom  to  be  feen  nea 
'  rivers,  or  in  a  very  fandy  ground. 

'  As  for  the  fmall  particles  of  brick  or  {lone,  the  leaf 
'*  moiitnefs  would  join  them  together,  and  {urn  them  in 

*  to  a  kind  of  maffick,  which  thofe  iniecls  could  not  di 
'  vide.     Thofe   particles    flicking   together   could    no 
-*  come  out  of  an  Ant's  neft,  and  would  fpoil  its  fym 

*  metry. 

*  When  Ants  have   brought  out  thofe  particles   o 

*  earth,  they  bring  out  iheir  corn  after  the  fame  manuei 
;'  and  place  it  round  the  earth.     Thus  one  may  lee  twi 

*  heaps  iurrounding  their  hole,  one  of  dry  earth,  an> 
'*  the  other  of  corn;  and  then  they  fetch  out  a  remain 

'  der  of  dry  earth,  on  which  <|4Qubdefs  their  corn  wa 
•'  laid  up. 

*  Thofe  infects  never  go  about  this  work,  but  vvhe: 

*  the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  fun  very  hot.   I  obfcrvec 

'    «  ths 
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that  thofe  little  animals  having  one  day  brought  out 
theif  corn  at  1 1  o'  clock  in  the  forenoon,  removed 
it,  againii  their  ufual  cufcom,  before  one  in  the  after 
noon  :  The  fun  being  very  hot,  and  iky  very  clear,  I 
could  perceive  no  realbn  for  it.  But  half  an  hour  af 
ter,  the  iky  began  to  be  overcait,  and  there  fell  a  fmall 
rain  which  the  Ants  forefaw  ;  whereas  the  Milan  al 
manack  had  foretold  there  would  be  no  rain  upon  that 
day. 

*  I  have  faid  before,  that  thofe  Ants  which  I  did  fo 
y  particularly  confider,  fetched  their  corn  out  of  a  gar- 
;  ret.  I  went  very  frequently  into  that  gajret :  There 
1  was  fome  old  corn  in  it ;  and  becaufe  every  grain  was 
'"  not  alike,  I  obferved  that  they  chofe  the  beiT. 

'  I  know,  by  feveral  experiments,  that  thofe  little 
(  animals  take  great  care  to  provide  themielves  with 
5  wheat  when  they  can  find  it,  and  always  pick  out  the 
s  belt;  but  they  can  make  fnift  without  it.  When  they 
1  can  get  no  wheat,  they  take  rye,  oats,  millet,  and  even 

*  crumbs  of  bread;  but  feldom  any  barley,  unlefs  it  be 
'.  in  a  time  of  great  fcarcity,  and  when  nothing  elfe 
e  can  be  had. 

4  Being  willing  to  be  more  particularly  informed  of 
'  their  forecail  and  induftry,  I  put  a  fmall  heap  of 

*  wheat  in  a  corner  of  the  room,   where  they  kept : 
•'  And  to  prevent  their  fetching  corn  out  of  the  garret, 

*  I  fnut  up  the  window,  and  llopt  all  the  holes.     Tho* 

*  Ants  are  very  knowing,  I  don't  take  them  to  be  con- 
'  j-urers ;    and-  therefore  they  could  not  guefs  that  I  had 

*  put  fome  corn  in  that  room.     I  perceived  for  feveral 
'  days  that  they  were  very  much  perplexed,  and  went 

*  a  great  way  to  fetch  their  provifions.     J  was  not  will- 

*  ing  for  fome  time  to  make  them  more  eafy ;  for  1  had 
'  a  mind  to  know,  whether  they  would  at  lail  find  out 
4  the  treafure,  and  fee  it  at  a  great  diilance  ;  and  whe- 
'  ther  fmelling  enabled  them  to  know  what  is  good  for 
'  their  nourifhment.    Thus  they  were  fome  time  in  great 
'  trouble,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  :   They  went 
£  lip  and  down  a  great  way  looking  out  for  fome  grains 
'£.  of  corn  :    They  were  ibme times  diiappointed,    and 

*  fometimes  they  did  not  like  their  corn,  after  many  long 
$  and  painful  excuruons.     What  appeared  to  me  won- 

*  dcrful, 
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'  derful,  was,  that  none  of  them  came  home  withe 

*  bringing  fometliing  :    one  brought  a  grain  of  whe 
'  another  a  grain  of  rye  or  oats,  or  a  particle  of  c 
'  'earth,  if  flie  could  get  nothing  elfe. 

'  The  window,   upon  which   thoie  Ants  had  ma 
'  their  fettlement,  looked  into  a  garden,  and  was  t\ 

*  ftories  high.     Some  went  to  the  farther  end  of  t 
'  garden,    others  to  the  fifth  ftory,  in  queft  of  for 

*  corn.   It  was  a  very  hard  journey  for  them,  efpeciai 

*  when  they  came  home  loaded  with  a  pretty  large  grs 

*  of  corn,  which  muft  needs  be  a  heavy  burden  for 

*  Ant,  and  as  much  as  fhe^can  bear.     The  bringing 
'  that  grain  from  the  middle/of  the  garden  to  the  ne 
'  took  up  four  hours ;  whereby  one  may  judge  of  t 

*  ftrength  and  prodigious  labour  of  thole  little  anima 
'  It  appears  from  thence,  that  an  Ant  works  as  hard 
'  a  man,  who  mould   carry  a  very  heavy  load  on  1 

*  moulders   almoft   every   day  for    the  fpace   of  fo 
'  leagues.     'Tis  true,  thofe  infects  don't  take  fo  mu 
'  pains  upon  a  flat  ground  :    but  then  how  great  is  ti 
4  hardfhip  of  a  poor  Ant,  when  me  carries  a  grain 

'  corn  to  the  fecond  ftory,  climbing  up  a  wall  with  h 
'  head  downwards,    and  her  backfide  upwards  ?     No 

*  can  have  a  true  notion  of  it,  unlefs  they  fee  thofe  lit! 
'  animals  at   work  in  fuch  a  fituation.     The  freque 

*  Hops  they  made  in  the  mod  convenient  places,  are 

*  plain  indication  of  their  wearinefs.     Some  of  the 

*  were  ftrangely  perplexed,  and  could  not  get  to  the 

*  journey's  end.     In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  Itrongeil  Ants,  < 
'  thofe  that  are  not  ib  weary,  having  carried  their  co: 
4  to  their  nefts,  came  down  again  to  help  them.     Son 

*  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  fall  down  with  their  load,  wh< 

*  they  are  almoil  come  home  :    When  this  happens  thi 

*  feldom  lofe  their  corn,  but  carry  it  up  again. 

*  1  favv  one  of  the  fmalleft  carrying  a  large  grain 

*  wheat  with  incredible  pains :    When  me  came  to  ti 

*  box  where  the  neft  was,  Ihe  made  fo  much  liafte  th 

*  {he  fell  down  with  her  load,  after  a  very  laborio 

*  march  :    Such  an  unlucky  accident  would  have  vex< 

*  a  philofopher.     I  went  down,  and  found  her  with  t 

*  {ame  corn  in  her  paws :    She  was  ready  to  climb  i 

*  again.    The  fame  misfortune  happened  to  her  thr 

*  tim< 
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times.  Sometimes  me  fell  in  the  middle  of  her  way, 
and  {bmetimes  higher  j  but  me  never  let  go  her  hold, 
and  was  not  difcouraged.  At  laft  her  ftrength  failed 
her:  She  ilopt;  and  another  Ant  helped  her  to  carry 
her  load,  which  was  one  of  the  largeft  and  fineft  grains 
of  wheat  that  an  Ant  can  carry.  It  happens  fometime?. 
that  a  corn  ilips  out  of  their  paws,  when  they  are 
climbing  up  :  They  take  hold  of  it  again,  when  they 
can  find  it ;  otherwife  they  look  for  another,  or  take 
fomething  elfe,  being  amamed  to  return  to  their  nelt 
without  bringing  fomething.  This  1  have  experiment 
ed,  by  taking  away  the  grain  which  they  looked  for. 
All  thofe  experiments  may  eafily  be  made  by  any  one 
that  has  patience  enough  :  They  do  not  require  fo 
great  a  patience  as  that  of  Ants ;  but  few  people  ar« 
capable  of  it.  [C^ 
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Jo  to  the  ant,  thou  fluggard  j   confider  her  ways,  and  be 
wife.  PROV.  vi.  6. 

T  has  been  obferved  by  writers  of  morality,  that  in 
order  to  quicken  human  induitry,  providence  has  fo 
antrived  it,  that  our  daily  food  is  not  to  be  procured 
without  much  pains  and  labour.  The  chafe  of  birds 
nd  beaits,  the  ieveral  arts  of  fiihing,  with  all  the  dif- 
;rent  kinds  of  agriculture,  are  neccilkry  fcenes  of 
ufmefs,  and  give  employment  to  the  greateit  part  of 
unkind.  If  we  look  into  the  brute  creation,  we  find 
11  its  individuals  engaged  in  a  painful  and  laborious  way 
f  life,  to  procure  a  neceflary  fubfiftence  for  them- 
;lves,  or  thofe  that  grow  up  under  them  :  The  prefer- 
ation  of  their  being  is  the  whole  bufmefs  of  it.  An 
lie  man  is  therefore  a  kind  of  monller  in  the  creation, 
nature  is  bufy  about  him ;  every  animal  he  fees  re- 
•roaches  him.  Let  fuch  a  man,  who  lies  as  a  burden  or 
ead  weight  upon  the  fpecies,  and  contributes  nothing 

VOL.  II.  N  cither 
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either  to  the  riches  of  the  commonwealth,  cr  to  ; 
maintenance  of  himfelf  and  family,   confider  that 
ftincl  with  which  providence  has  endowed  tke  Ai.t,  t 
by  which  is  exhibited  r.n  example  of  induilry  to  ratio 
creatures.     This  is  fet  forth  under  many  iiirprizing 
Itances  in  the  paper  of  yefterday,  and  in  the  concluii 
of  that  narrative,  which  is  as  follows  : 

'  Thus  my  Ants  were  fciced  to  make  fhift  foi 
'  livelihood,  when  I  had  mut  up  the  garret,  out" 
'  which  they  ufed  to  fetch  their  provifions.  At  laft  ; 

*  ing  fenfible  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  tl 

*  could  difcover  the  fmall  heap  of  corn,  whkh  i  } 

*  laid  up  for  them,  I  refolved  to  (hew  it  to  them. 

'  In   cider  to   know  how    far   their  induilry  coi 

*  reach,  I  contrived  an  expedient,  which  had  good  (i 
'  cefs  :    The  thing  will  appear  incredible  to  thofe,  w 

*  never  confidered,  that  all  animals  of  the  fame  ki] 

*  which  form  a  fociety,  are  more  knowing  than  othe 
*•  J  took  one  of  the  largell  Ants,  and  threw  her  uj: 

*  that  fmall  heap  of  wheat.    She  was  fo  glad  to  find  h 

*  felf  at  liberty,  that  (he  ran  away  to  her  nefi,  withi 

*  carrying  off 'a  grain;  but  ihe  obierved  it:  For  an  hj 

*  after  all  my  Ants  had  notice  given  them   of  fuel 

*  provision  ;  and  I  faw  moil  of  them  very  bafy  in  car 
'  ing  away  the  corn  I  had  laid  up  in  the  room.     I  lei 

<  it  to  you  to  judge,  whether  jt  may  not  be  faid,  t 
'  they  have  a  particular  way  of  communicating  tli 

*  knowledge  to  one  another  j,    for  otherwife  how  coi 

*  they  know,  one  or  two  hours  after,"  that  there  v 
*,  corn  in  that  place  ?     It  was  quickly  exhaufted  ;  ani 

*  put  in  more,  but  in  a  fmall  quantity,  to  know  | 

*  true  extent  of  their  appetite  cr  prodigious  avaric 

*  for  I  make  no  doubt  but  they  lay  up  provifions  agai 

*  the  winter  :   We  read  it  in  holy  fcripture  ;  a  thoufi| 

*  experiments  teach  us  the  fame  ;    and  I  don't  bel« 

*  that  any  experiment  has  been  made  that  ihews  ; 

<  contrary. 

«  I  have  faid  before,  that  there  were  three  Ants-in 

*  in  that  box  or  parterre,  which  formed,  if  1  may 

*  fo,  three  different  cities,  governed  by  the  fame  la 
'  and  obferving  the  fame  order,  and  the  fame  culloi 
«  Hoy,  ever  there  was  this  difference,  that  die  inhabits 
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of  one  of  thofe  Holes  feemed  to  be' more  knowing  and 
induftrious  than  their  neighbours.  The  Ants  of  that 
tieft  were  difpofed  in  a  better  order ;  their  corn  was 
finer  ;  they  had  a  greater  plenty  of  proviiions  ;  their 
left  was  furniih'd  with  more  inhabitants,  and  they 
ivere  bigger  and  ftronger :  It  was  the  principal  and 
the  capital  neft.  Nay,  I  obferved  that  thofe  Ants  were 
liftinguiihed  from  the  reft,  and  had  fome  preeminence 
jver  them. 

*  Though  the  box  full  of  earth,  where  the  Ants  had 
nade  their  fettlement,  was  generally  free  from  rain  ; 
fet  it  rained  fometimes  upon  it,  when  a  certain  wind 
Dlew.  It  was  a  great  inconvenience  for  thofe  infefts  : 
!\nts  are  afraid  of  water  ;  and  when  they  go  a  great 
vvay  in  queft  of  provifions,  and  are  furprifed  by  the' 
*ainy  they  ihelter  themfelves  under  fome  tile,  or  fome- 
:hing  elfe,  and  don't  come  out  till  the  rain  is  over. 
Fhe  Ants  of  the  principal  neft  found  out  a  wonderful 
expedient  to  keep  out  the  rain  :  There  was  a  fmall 
piece  of  a  flat  flate,  which  they  laid  over  the  hole  of 
rJieir  neft  in  the  day-time,  when  they  forefaw  it 
vould  rain,  and  almoft  every  night.  Above  fifty  of 
•hofe  little  animals,  efpecially  the  itrongeft,  furrounded 
hat  piece  of  flate,  and  drew  it  equally  in  a  wonderful 
>rder  :  They  removed  it  in  the  morning  ;  and  nothing 
:ould  be  more  curious  than  to  fee  thofe  little  animals 
tbout  fuch  a  work.  They  had  made  the  ground  un- 
:ven  about  their  neft,  infomuch  that  the  flate  did  not 
ievflat  upon  it,  but  left  a  free  paflage  underneath.  The1 
\nts  of  the  two  other  nefts  did  not  ib  well  fucceed  in* 
:eeping  out  the  rain  :  They  laid  over  their  holes 
evernl  pieces  of  old  and  dry  plaiiler  one  upon  the 
>ther;  but  they  were  ftill  troubled  with  the  rain,, 
•nd  the  next  day  they  took  a  world  of  pains  to 
epair  the  damage.  Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  infecl* 
.re  fo  frequently  to  be  found  under  tiles,  where* 
hey  fettle  themfelves  to  nvoid  the  nun.  Their  neits- 
Je  at  all  times  covered  with  thofe  tiles,  without 
my  mcumbrance,  and  they  lay  cat  their  corn  and 
heir  dry  earth  in  the  fun  about  the  tiles,  us  one 
nay  fee  every  day.  I  took  care  to  cover  the  tv/o 
Ints-neils  that  wewe  troubled  with  the  rain1:  As  for 
N  2  'the 
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*  the  capital  neft,  there  was  no  need  of  exercifmg  n 

*  charity  towards  it. 

'  M.  de  la  Loubere  fays  in  his  relation  of  Siam,  th 
'  in  a  certain  part  of  that  kingdom,  which  lies  open 
<  great  inundations,  all  the  Ants  make  their  fettlemen 

*  upon  trees :    No  Ants-nefts  are  to  be  feen  any  whe 

*  elfe.     I  need  not  infert  here  what  that  author  fa 

*  about  thofe  infeds :  You  may  fee  his  relation. 

*  Here  follows  a  curious  experiment,  which  I  mat 
«  upon  the  fame  ground,  where  1  had  three  Ants-nefl 

*  1  undertook  to  make  a  fourth,  and  went  about  it 

«  the  following  manner.    In  a  corner  of  a  kind  of  a  tc 
'  rafs,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  box,  I  fou 

*  a  hole  {warming  with  Ants  much  larger  than  all  die 

*  I  had  already  feen  ;  but  they  were  not  fo  well  provid 
1  with  corn,  nor  under  fo  good  a  government.     I  ma 
4  a  hole  in  the  box  like  that  of  an  AntVneft,  and  lai 

*  as  it  were,  the  foundations  of  a  new  city.    Afterwai 

*  1  got  as  many  Ants  as  I  could  out  of  the  neft  in  t 
'  ternifs,  and   put  them  into  a  bottle,  to  give  them 
'    new  habitation  in  my  box ;  and  becaufe  1  was  afr? 

*  they  would  return  to  the  terrals,  I  deftroyed  their  c 
'  neit,    pouring  boiling  water   into  the   hole,    to  i 

*  thofe  Ants  that  remained  in  it.     In  the  next  place, 
'  filled  the  new  hole  with  the  Ants  that  were  in  t 
'  bottle ;  but  none  of  them  would  ftay  in  it.    They  w< 

*  away  in  lefs  than  two  hours;  which  made  me  beliei 
4  that  it  was  impoffible  to  make  a  fourth  fettlement 

*  my  box. 

*  Two  or  three  days  after,   going  accidentally  o^ 

*  the  terrafs,    1  was  much  furprifed   to  fee  the  Ai| 
'  ,nelt  which  I  had  deitroy'd  very  artfully  repaired. 

'  refolved  then  to  dellroy  it  entirely,  and  to  fettle  thi 

*  Ants  in  my  box.    To  fucceed  in  my  defign,  I  put  foi 

*  gun-powder  and  brimftone  into  their  hole,  and  fpru 
'  a  mine,  whereby  the  whole  neil  was  overthrown ;  _a 

*  then  I  carried  as  many  Ants  as  I  could  get,  into  i 
'  place  which  I  defigned'  for  them.    It  happened  to  b 
'  very  rainy  day,  and  it  rained  all  night;   and  theref 
'  they  remained  in  the  new  hole  all  that  time.     In 

*  morning  when  the  rain  was  over,  moil  of  them  w< 

*  away  to  repair  their  old  habitation ;  but  finding  it  i 

'  pradica 
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practicable  by  reafon  of  the  fmell  of  the  powder  and 
brimftone,  which  kills  them,  they  came  back  again, 
and  fettled  in  the  place  I  had  appointed  for  them. 
They  quickly  grew  acquainted  with  their  neighbours, 
and  received  from  them  all  manner  of  affiftance  out  of 
their  holes.  As  for  the  infide  of  their  neft,  none  but 
themfelves  were  concerned  in  it,  according  to  the  in 
violable  laws  eftablifhed  among  thofe  animals. 
«  An  Ant  never  goes  into  any  other  neft  but  her 
own ;  and  if  me  mould  venture  to  do  it,  fhe  would  be 
turned  out,  and  feverely  punimed.  I  have  often  taken 
an  Ant  out  of  one  neft,  to  put  her  into  another  ;  but 
ihe  quickly  came  out,  being  warmly  ptirfued  by  two 
!or  three  other  Ants.  I  tried  the  fame  experiment 
feveral  times  with  the  fame  Ant ;  but  at  laft  the  other 
Ants  grew  impatient,  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  I  have 
often  frighted  fome  Ants  with  my  fingers,  and  purfued 
them  as  far  as  another  hole,  itopping  all  the  paflages 
to  prevent  their  going  to  their  own  neft.  It  was  very 
natural  for  them  to  fly  into  the  next  hole  :  Many  a 
man  would  not  be  fo  cautious,  and  would  throw  him- 
felf  out  of  the  windows,  or  into  a  well,  if  he  were 
"purfued  by  aflaflins.  But  the  Ants  I  am  'fpeaking  of* 
avoided  going  into  any  other  hole  but  their  own,  and 
rather  tried  all  other  ways  of  making  their  efcape.  They 
never  fled  into  another  neft,  but  at  the  laft  extremity  ; 
and  fometimes  chofe  rather  to  be  taken,  as  I  have  often 
experienced.  It  is  therefore  an  inviolable  cuftom  among 
thofe  infects,  not  to  go  into  any  other  hole  but  their 
own.  They  don't  exercife  hofpitality  ;  but  they  are  ve 
ry  ready  to  help  one  another  out  of  their  holes.  They 
•put  dowo  their  loads  at  the  entrance  of  a  neighbour* 
'  ing  neft  ;  and  thofe  that  live  in  it,  carry  them  in. 

1  They  keep  up  a  fort  of  trade  among  themfelves  ; 
'  and  it  is  not  true  that  thofe  infecls  are  not  for  lend 
ing  :  I  know  the  contrary  :  They  lend  their  corn ; 
they  make  exchanges ;  they  are  always  ready  to  ferve 
one  anoiher ;  and  I  can  afTuie  you,  that  more  time 
and  patience  would  have  enabled  me  to  obferve  a 
thoufand  things  more  curious  and  wonderful  than 
what  I  have  mentioned.  For  inftance  how  they  lend 
and  recover  their  loans ;  whether  it  be  in  the  fame 
N  3  *  quantity, 
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*  quantity,    or   with    ufury  ;     wkether   they    pay    th 

*  Grangers  that  work  for  them,  &c.    I  don't  think  it  irn 
'  pofiible  lo  examine  all  thofe  things ;   and  it  would  b 

*  a  great  curioiity  to  know  by  what  maxims  they  30 

*  vern  themfelves :  Perhaps  fuch  a  knowledge  might" b 

*  of  fome  ufe  to  us, 

'  They  are  never  attacked  by  any  enemies  in  a  beds 

*  as  it  is  reported  of  bees :  Their  only  fear  proceeds  frcj 
'  birds,  which  fometimes  eat  their  corn  when  they  lai 

*  it  out  in  the  fun  ;    but  they  keep  it  under  ground 

*  when  they  are  afraid  of  thieves.     It  is  faid  that  iom< 

*  birds  eat  them  ;    but  I  never  faw  »any  inilance  of J| 

*  They  are  alfo  infeiled  by  filial  1  worms  ;  but  they  tuij 

*  them  out,  and  kill  them.     I  obferved,  that  they  pu- 

*  niflied  thofe  Ants,  which  probably  had  been  wanting 

*  to  their  duty  :    Kay,    fometimes  they  killed   them : 

*  which  they  did  in  the  following  manner.     Three  o\ 

*  four  Ants  fell  upon  one,  and  pulled  her  feveral  ways, 
*'  untill  me  was  torn  in  pieces.    Generally  fpcaking  thej 

*  live  very  quietly  ;  from  whence  I  infer  that  they  hav< 

*  a  very  fevere  difcipline  among  themfelves,  to  keep  fc 

*  good  an  order;  or  that  they  are  great  lovers  of  peacej 

*  if  they  have  no  occasion  for  any  difcipline. 

'  Was  there  ever  a  greater  union  in  any  common- 

*  wealth  ?  Every  thing  is  common  among  them ;  whiclj 
'  is  not  to  be  feen  any  where  el fe.     Bees,  of  which  wq 

*  are  told  fo  many  wonderful  things,  have  each  of  theni 
'  a  hole  in  their  hives ;  their  honey  is  their  own ;   eve- 
'  ry  bee  minds  her  own  concerns.     The  fame  may  be 

*  laid  of  all  other  animals  .    They  frequently  fight,  tq 

*  deprive  one  another  of  their  portion.   It  is  not  fo  with 
'  Ants :  They  have  nothing  of  their  own  :     A  grain  of 

*  corn  which  an  Ant  carries  home,  is^  depofited  in  a 

*  common  itock :    It  is  not  deiigned  for  her  own  ufe, 
'  but  for  the  whole  community  :   There  is  no  diflinclion 
<  between  a  private  and  a  common  intereih     An  Ant 

*  never  works  for  herfelf,  but  for  the  fociety. 

*  Whatever    misfortune    happens    to    them,     theijj 
c  care  and  induftry  find  out  a  remedy  for  it ;   nothing 

*  difcourages  them.    If  youdeftroy  their  nefts,  they  will 
6  be  repaired  in  tvyo  days.     Any  body  may  eafily  fee 

*  how 
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low  difficult  it  is  to  drive  them  out  of  their  habita- 
ions,  without  deftroying  the  inhabitants ;  for,  as  long 
is  there  are  any  left,  they  will  maintain  their  ground, 

*  I  had  almoft  forgot  to  tell  you,   Sir,  that  Mercury 
las  hitherto  proved  a  mortal  poifon  for  them ;   and 
.hat  it  is  the  moft  effectual  way  of  c'eftroying  thofe 
nfe&s.     I  can  do  fomething  for  them  in  this  cafe  : 
Perhaps  you  will  hear  in  a  little  time  that  I  have  re- 
:onciled  them  to  Mercury.  KJ* 


158.      FRIDAY,  September  u. 


Gnoflius  hoec  Rhadamanthus  habet  duriffima  regna  ; 
Caftigatque,  auditque  doles  ;  fubigitque  fateri 
Quse  quis  apud  fuperos,  furto  laetatus  inani, 
in  feram  comnniiTa  piacula  mortem. 


Thefe  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fate  ; 

And  awful  Rhadamantlius  rules  the  ftate. 

He  hears,  and  judges,  each  committed  crime  j 

Enquires  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time. 

The  confcious  wretch  maft  all  his  adls  reveal, 

Loth  to  cenfefs,  unable  to  conceal, 

From  the  fir  11  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 

To  the  laft  hour  of  unrepenting  death.  Da  YD  EM. 

WAS  ycfterday  purfuing  the  hint  which!  mentioned 
in  my  laft  paper,  an  '3  comparing  together  the  in- 
iflry  of  man  vyith  that  of  other  creatures  ;  in  which  I 
uld  not  but  obferve,  that  notvvithllanding  we  are  ob- 
;ed  by  duty  to  keep  ourfelves  in  conftant  employ,  af- 
•  the  fame  manner  as  inferior  animals  are  prompted  to 
by  inftincl,  we  fall  very  fhort  of  them  in  this  particu- 
%  We  are  here  the  more  inexufable,  becaufe  there  is  a 
eater  variety  of  bufmef;  to  which  v/e  may  apply  our- 
ves.  Reafon  opens  to  us  a  large  field  of  affairs, 
lich  other  creatures  are  not  capable  of.  Bealls  of  prey, 
N  4  and 
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and  I  believe  of  all  other  kinds,  in  their  natural  ftate  oi 
being,  divide  their  time  between  action  and  reft.  The) 
are  always  at  work  or  afleep.  In  fhort  their  waking 
hours  are  wholly  taken  up  in  feeking  after  their  food 
or  in  confuming  it.  The  human  fpecies  only,  to  th< 
great  reproach  of  our  natures,  are  rilled  with  complaints, 
that  "  the  day  hangs  heavy  on  them,"  that  "  they  dc 
*'  not  knotv  what  to  do  with  themfelves,"  that  "  they  ar< 
**  at  a  lofs  how  to  pafs  away  their  time,'1  with  many  oJ 
the  like  fhameful  murmurs,  which  we  often  find  in  th< 
mouths  of  thofe  who  are  rtiled  reafbnable  beings.  Hoy 
monftrous  are  fuch  expreffions  among  creatures,  \vh( 
.have  the  labours  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  thofe  of  tfjl 
body,  to  furnifh  them  with  proper  employments ;  who 
beiides  the  bufmefs  of  their  proper  callings  and  profei 
lions,  can  apply  themfelves  to  the  duties  of  religion,  tt 
meditation,  to  the  reading  of  ufeful  books,  to  diicourfe 
in  a.  word,  who  may  exercife  themfelves  in  the  unbound 
cd  purluits  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  every  hour  6 
their  lives  make  themlelve6  wifer  or  better  than  the; 
wre  before. 

After  having  been  taken  up  for  feme  time  in  tha 
courfe  of  thought,  I  diverted  myfelf  with  a  book  ac 
cording  to  my  ufual  cuftom,  in  order  to  unbend  nv 
mind  before  I  went  to  fleep.  The  book  I  made  ui 
on  this  occafion  was  Lucian,  where  I  amufed  my  thought 
for  about  an  hour  among  the  dialogues  of  the  dead 
which  in  all  probability  produced  the  following  dream. 

I  was  corrvey'd,  methought,  into  the  entrance  of  th< 
infernal  regions,  where  I  faw  Rhadamanthus,  one  of  th< 
judges  of  the  dead,  feated  in  his  tribunal,  On  his  left 
hand  ftood  the  keeper  of  Erebus,  on  his  right  the  keepe 
of  Elyilum.  1  was  told  he  fat  upon  women  that  day,  ther 
being  feveral  of  the  fex  lately  arrived,  who  had  no 
yet  their  manfions  aifigned  them.  I  was  furprifed  t< 
hear  him  a{k  every  one  of  them  the  fame  queftion,  name 
iy,  "  What  they  had  been  doing?"  Upon  this  queilio; 
b:ing  propofed  to  the  whole  afTembly,  they  flared  one  up 
on  another,  as  not  knowing  what  to  anfwer.  He  the: 
interrogated  each  of  them  ieparately.  Madam,  fays  he 
to  the  firft  of  them,  you  have  been  upon  the  earth  abou 
Jilty  years  :  What  have  you  been  doing  there  all  thi 

while  j 
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/hile  ?  Doing,  fays  me,  really  I  don't  know  what  I 
..ave  been  doing  :  I  den*  re  I  may  have  time  given  me 
3  recoiled.  After  about  half  an  hour's  paufe  me  told 
im,  that  me  had  been  playing  at  crimp  ;  upon  which 
Ihadamanthus  beckoned  to  the  keeper  on  his  left-hand, 
o  take  her  into  cuftody.  And  you,  Madam,  fays  the 
adge,  that  look  with  fuch  a  foft  and  languifhing  air  ; 

think  you  fet  out  for  this  place  in  your  nine  and 
wentieth  year,  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  while? 

had  a  great  deal  of  bufmefs  on  my  hands,  fays  fhe,  be- 
ag  taken  up  the  firil  twelve  years  of  my  life,  in  drilling 
.  jointed  baby,  and  all  the  remaining  part  of  it  in  reading 
>lays  and  romances.  Very  well,  fays  he,  you  have 
:mployed  your  time  to  good  purpofe.  Away  with  her. 
Che  next  was  a  plain  country-woman ;  Well  miftrefs, 
ays  Rhadamanthus,  and  what  have  you  been  doing-? 
Vn't  pleafe  your  worihip,  fays  me,  I  did  not  live  quite 
brty  years;  and  in  that  time  brought  my  huiband  feven 
laughters,  made  him  nine  thoufand  cheefes,  and  left  my 
ildeit  girl  with  him,  to  look  after  his  houfe  in  my 
ibfence,  and  who  I  may  venture  to  fay  is  as  pretty  a 
loufewife  as  any  in  the  country.  Rhadamanthus  fmiled 
it  the  fimplicity  of  the  good  woman,  and  ordered  the 
Deeper  of  Elyiium  to  take  her  into  his  care.  And  you, 
air  lady,  fays  he,  what  have  you  been  doing  thefe  five 
md  thirty  years  ?  I  have  been  doing  no  hurt,  I  aflure. 
/ou,  Sir,  faid  me.  That  is  well,  laid  he,  but  what 
>ood  have  you  been  doing  ?  The  lady  v/as  in  great 
:onfufion  at  this  queftion,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
mfwer,  the  two  keepers  leaped  out  to  feize  her  at  the 
fame  time ;  the  one  took  her  by  the  hand  to  convey  her 
to  Elyfium,  the  other  caught  hold  of  her  to  carry  her 
away  to  Erebus.  But  Rhadamanthus  obferving  an  inge 
nuous  modefty  in  her  countenance  and  behaviour,  bid 
them  both  let  her  loofe,  and  fet  her  afide  for  a  re-exa 
mination  when  he  was  more  at  leifure.  An  old  woman, 
of  a  proud  and  four  look,  prefentcd  herfelf  next  at  the 
bar,  and  being  afked  what  fhe  had  been  doing  ?  Truly, 
fays  me,  I  lived  threefcore  and  ten  years  in  a  veivy 
wicked  world,  and  was  fo  angry  at  the  behaviour  of  a 
parcel  of  young  flirts,  that  l"paft  molt  of  my  lait  years 
in  condemning  the  follies  of  the  times ;  I  was  every  day. 
N  c  blaminr 
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blaming  the  filly  conduct  of  people  about  me,  in  order 
to  deter  thofe  I  converfed  with  from  falling  into  the  like 
errors  and  miicarriages.  Very  well,  fays  Rhadamanthus, 
but  did  you  keep  the  fame  watchful  eye  ever  your  own 
a&ions  ?  Why  truly,  fays  (he,  I  was  fo  taken  up  with 
publishing  the  faults  of  others,  that  I  had  no  time  to 
confider  my  own.  Madam,  fays  Rhadamanthus,  b^j 
pleafed  to  file  off  to  the  left,  and  make  room  for  th€ 
venerable  matron  that  Hands  behind  you.  Old  gentle 
woman,  fays  he,  I  think  you  are  fourfcore.  You  hav«l 
heard  the  queftion,  what  have  you  been  doing  fo  long 
in  the  world  ?  Ah,  Sir  !  fays  me,  I  have  been  doing 
what  I  mould  not  have  done,  but  I  had  made  a  firm  re- 
folution  to  have  changed  my  life,  if  I  had  not  been 
fnatched  off  by  an  untirriely  end.  Madam,  fays  he,  you 
will  pleafe  to  follow  your  leader  ;  and  fpying  anothei 
of  the  fame  age,  interrogated  her  in  the  fame  form, 
To  which  the  matron  replied,  I  have  'been  the  wife  of 
a  huiband  who  was  as  dear  to  me  in  his  old  age  as  in 
his  youth.  I  have  been  a  mother,  and  very  happy  in 
my  children,  whom  I  endeavoured  to  bring  up  in  every 
thing  that  is  good,  My  eldelt  ion  is  bleit  by  the  poor, 
and  beloved  by  every  one  that  knows  him.  I  Jived 
within  my  own  family,  and  left  it  much  more  wealthy 
than  I  found  it.  Rhadamanthus,  who  knew  the  value 
of  the  old  lady,  fmiied  upon  her  in  fach  a  manner,  that 
the  keeper  of  Elyfium,  who  knew  his  office,  reached 
out  his  hand  to  her.  He  no  fooner  touched  her  but  hei 
wrinkles  vanilhed,  he'r  eyes  fparkled,  her  cheeks 
glowed  with  blulnes,  and  me  appeared  in  full  bloom  and 
beauty.  A  young  woman  obierving  that  this  oiiker, 
who  conducted  the  happy  to  Elyfium,  was  fo  great  a 
beautiHer,  longed  to  be  in  his  hands;  fo  that  preffing 
through  the  croud,  Ihe  was  the  next  that  appeared  at 
the  bar.  And  being  alked  what  4he  had  been  doing 
the  five  and  twenty  years  that  me  had  paft  in  the  world, 
I  have  endeavoured,  fays  Ihe,  ever  fmce  I  came  to  years 
of  difcretiori,  to  make  myfelf  lovely,  and  gain  admi 
rers.  In  order  to  it,  I  paft  my  time  in  bottling  up  May- 
dew,  inventing  v/hite-vvafhes,  mixing  colours,  cutting 
oat  patches,  confulting  my.  glafs,  fuiting  my  complexi- 
o.i,  tearing  off  my  tucker,  linking  my  flays — Rhada- 

m  an  thus, 
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lanthus,  without  hearing  her  out,  gave  the  fign  to  take 
er  off.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  keeper  of  Erebus 
er  colour  faded,  her  face  was  puckered  up  with 
Tinkles,  and  her  whole  perfon  loft  in  deformity. 

I  was  then  furprTed  with  a  diftant  found  of  a  whole 
•oop  of  females  that  came  forwaid,  laughing,  finging 
nd  dancing.  I  was  very  defirous  to  know  the  recep- 
on  they  would  meet  with,  and  withal  was  very  appre- 
enfive,  that  Rhadamanthus  would  fpoil  their  mirth  : 
iit  at  their  nearer  approach  the  noife  grew  fo  very 
reat  that  it  awakened  me. 

I  lay  fome  time,  receding  in  myfelf  on  the  oddnefs.  of 
his  dream,  and  could  not  forbear  afeing  my  own  heart, 
/hat  I  was  doing  ?  I  anfwered  myfelf,  that  I  was  writ- 
ag  Guardians.  If  my  readers  make  as  good  a  ufe-of 
his  work  as  I  defign  they  mould,  I  hope  it  will  never  be 
mputed  to  me  as  work  that  is  vain  and  unprofitable. 

I  mall  conclude  this  paper  with  recommending  to 
:hem  the  fame  ihort  felf-examination.  If  every  one  of 
:hem  frequently  lays  his  hand  upon  his  Jieart,  and  con 
siders  what  he  is  doing,  it  will  check  him  in  all  the  idle, 
)r  what  is  worfe,  the  vicious  moments  of  life,  lift  up- 
lis  mind  when  it  is  running  on  in  a  (cries  of  indifferent 
iclions,  and  encourage  him  when  he  is  engaged  in  thofs 
ivhich  are  virtuous  and  laudable.  In  a  word,  it  will  ve- 
7  much  alleviate  that  guilt  which  the  beft  of  men  have 
•eafon  to  acknowledge  in  their  daily  confefiions,  oF 
"Cleaving  undone  thofe  things  which  they  ought  to  have 
i(  done,  and  of  doing  thofe  things  which  they  ought  not 
*  to  lave  done.'*  6^ 


N  6 
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Praefens  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  fuperbos 

Vertere  funeribus  triumphos.         HOR.  Od.  35. 1.  i.  v,  2, 

"Whofe  force  is  ftrong,  and  quick  to  raife 
The  loweft  to  the  higheft  place  j 

Or  with  a  wondrous  fall 

To  bring  the  kaughty  lower, 
And  turn  proud  triumphs  to  a  funeral.  CREECH, 

S  I  R, 

TT  A  V  I N  G  read  over  your  paper  of  Tuefda) 
JtjL  laft,  in  which  you  recommend  the  purfuits  oi 
vvifdom  and  knowledge  to  thofe  of  the  fair  fex,  whc 
have  much  time  lying  upon  their  hands,  and  among 
other  motives  make  ufe  of  this,  that  feveral  women, 
thus  accompliih'd,  have  raifed  themfelves  by  it  to  con- 
fiderable  poils  of  honour  and  fortune  :  I  mail  beg  leave 
to  give  you  an  initance  of  this  kind,  which  many  now 
living  can  teftify  the  truth  of,  and  which  I  can  affure 
you  is  matter  of  facl. 

*  About  twelve  years  ago  I  was  familiarly  ac- 
quainted  with  a  gentleman,  who  was  in  a  poit  that 
brought  him  a  yearly  revenue,  fufficient  to  live  very 
handfomly  upon.  He  had  a  wife,  and  no  child  but  a 
daughter,  whom  he  bred  up,  as  I  thought,  too  high 
for  one  that  could  expeft  no  other  fortune  than  fuch  £ 
one  as  her  fafier  could  raife  out  of  the  income  of  his 
place  ;  which  as  they  managed  it  was  fcarce  fjfficienl 
ior  their  ordinary  expenccs.  Mils  Betty  had  always 
the  beft  fort  cf  clothes,  and  was  hardly  allowed  to  keep 
company  but  with  thofe  above  her  rank  ;  fo  that  it 
was  no  wonder  Ihe  grew  proud  and  haughty  towards 
thofe  fne  looked  upon  as  her  inferiors.  There  lived 
by  them  a  barber  who  had  a  daughter  about  mifs's 
age,  that  could  fpeak  French,  had  read  feveral  book  a 

4  at 
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f  at  her  leifure  hours,  and  was  a  perfect  miftrefs  of  her 
'  needle  and  in  all  kinds  of  female  manufacture.  She 
1  was  at  the  fame  time  a  pretty  modeft,  witty  girl.  She 
'  was  hired  to  come  to  Mifs  an  hour  or  two  every  day, 
'  to  talk  French  with  her  and  teach  her  to  work ;  but 
'  Mifs  always  treated  her  with  great  contempt;  and  when 
'  Molly  gave  her  any  advice,  rejected  it  with  fcorn. 
'  About  the  fame  time  feveral  young  fellows  made 

*  their  addrefles  to  Mifs  Betty,   who  had  indeed  a  great 
'  deal  of  wit  and  beauty,  had  they  not  been  infected 

*  with  fo  much  vanity  and  felf-conceit.    Among  the  reft 
'  was  a  plain  fober  young  man,  who  loved  her  almoil  to 

*  diffraction.     His  paflion  was  the  common  talk  of  the 
'  neighbourhood,  who  ufed  to  be  often  difcourfmg  of 

*  Mr.  T 's  angel,  for  that  was  the  name  he  always 

'  gave  her  in  ordinary  converfation.     As  his  circum- 
-*  itances  were  very  indifferent,  he  being  a  younger  bro- 

*  ther,  Mrs.  Betty  rejected  him  with  diidain.     Infomuch 

*  that  the  young  man,  as  is  ufual  among  thofe  who  are 
'  crofTed  in  love,  put  himfelf  aboard  the  fleet,  with  a  refo- 

*  lution  to  feek  his  fortune,  and  forget  his  miftrefs.  This 
'  was  very  happy  for  him,  for  in  a  very  few  years,  be- 
'  ing  concerned  in  feveral  captures,  he  brought  home 
'  with  him  an  efta'te  of  about  twelve  thoufand  pounds. 

*  Mean  while  days  and  years  went  on,   Mifs  lived 

*  high,  and  learnt  but  little,  moft  of  her  time  being  em- 
'  ployed  in  reading  plays   and  practifing  to  dance,  in 

*  which  me  arrived  at  great  perfection.   When  of  a  fud- 

*  den,  at  a  change  of  miniftry,  her  father  loft  his  place, 

*  and  was  forced  to  leave  London,  where  he  could  no  long- 
'  er  live  upon  the  foot  he  had  formerly  done.    Not  many 

*  years  after  I  was  told  the  poor  gentleman  was  dead,  and 

*  had  left  his  widow  and  daughter  in  a  very  defolate 

*  condition,  but  I  could  not  learn  where  to  nnd  them,  tho* 

*  I  made  what  inquiry  I  could;  and  I  muft  own,  I  im- 

*  mediately  fufpecled  their  pride  would  not  fuffer  them 
'  to  be  feen  or  relieved  by  any  of  their  former  acquain- 
'  tance.    I  had  left  inquiring  after  tftem  for  fome  years, 

*  when  I  happened,  not  long  ago,  as  I  was  afking  at  a 

*  houfe  for  a  gentleman  I  had  fome  bufrne^  with,  to  be 
'  led  into  a  parlour  by  a  handfom  young  woman,  who  I 

7  '  prefebtly 
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'  prefentty  fancied  was  that  very  daughter  I  had  fo  long 

*  fought  in  vain.     My  fufpicioa  increafed,  when  lobfer- 
«  ved  her  to  blum  at  the  fight  of  me,  and  to  avoid,   as 

*  much  as  poffible,  looking  upon,  or  fpeaking  to  me  *K 

*  Madam,  faid  I,  are  not  you,  Mrs.  fuch-a-one:  At  which, 
'  words  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  and  me  would,, 

*  fain  have  retired  without  giving  me  an  aufwer ;  but  I 

*  Hopped  her,  and  being  to  wait  a  while  for  the  gentle-. 
'  man  I  was  to  fpeak  to,  I  refolved  not  to  lofe  this  op- 
'  portunity  of  fatisf»ing  my  curiolity.     I  could  not  well 
«  difcern  by  her  drefs,  which  w-ss  genteel,  tho'  not  fine, 
'  whether  me  was  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  or  only  a 

*  fervant :    But  fuppofing  her  to  be  the  firft,  I  am  glad, 
^  Madam,  faid  I,  after  having  long  enquired  after  you,. 
'  to  have  fo  happily  met  with  you,   and  to  find  you  mif- 

*  trefs  of  fo  fine  a  place.    Thefe  words  were  like  to  have 

*  fpoiled  all,  and  threw  her  into  fuch  a  diforder,  that  it 

*  was  fome  time  before  me  could  recover  herfelf ;  but  as. 
-'  foon  as  me  was  able  to  fpeak,  Sir,  faid  me,  you  are  mif- 

*  taken;  1  am  but  a  fervant.     Her  voice  fell  in  thefe  lafii 

*  words,  and  me  burft  again  into  tears.     I  was  forry  to 

*  have  occafioned  in  her  fo  much  grief  and  cpnfufion, 
'  and  faid  what  I  could  to  comfort  her.     Alas,  Sir,  faid 
'  fhe,:my  condition,  is  much  better  than  I  deferve.  I  have 
'  the  kindeft  and  belt  of  women  for  my  miibefs.    She  i£ 
'  wife  to  the  gentleman  you  come  to  fpeak  withal.    You 

*  know  her  very  well,  and  have  often  feen  her  with  me. 
'  To  make  my  ilory  mort,  I  found  that  my  late  friend's 
'  daughter  was  now  a  fervant  to  the  barber's  daughter 
«  whom  me  had  formerly  treated  fo  difdainfully.     The 

*  gentleman  at  whofe  houfe  I  now  was,   fell  in  love 

*  with  Moll,  and  being  matter  of  a  great  fortune,  mar- 
«  ried  her,  and  lives  with  her  as  happily,  and  as  much  to 
'  his  fatisfa&ion  as  he  could  defire.     He  treats  her  with 
'  all  the  friendfhip  and  refpecl;  poffible,    but  not  with 
'  more  than  her  behaviour  and  good  qualities  deferve. 
'  And  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  I  heard  her  maid 

*  dwell  fo  long  upon  her  commendation.    She  informed 
'  me,  that  after  her  father's  death,  her  mother  and  me 

*  lived  for  a  Avhile  together  in  great  poverty.     But  her 
'  mother's  fpirit  could  hot  bear  the  thoughts  of  afking 
'  relief  of  any  of  her  own,  or  her  hufband's  acquain- 

*  tance; 
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*  tance;    fo  they  retired  from  all  their  friends,    until 

*  they  were  providentially  difcovered  by  this  new-married 
'  woman,  who  heaped  on  them  favours  upon  favours. 
'  Her  mother  died  iliortly  alter,  who,  while  ihe  lived, 
'  was  better  pleafed  to  fee  her  daughter  a  beggar,  than 
f  a  fervant ;  but  being  freed  by  her  death,  me  was  taken 
'  into  this  gentlewoman's  family,  where  ihe  now  lived,. 
'  though  much  more  like  a  friend  or  a  companion,  than 
'  like  a  fervant. 

*  I  went  home  full  of  this  flrange  adventure ;  and 
'  about  a  week  after  chancing  to  be  in  company  with 
'  Mr.  T.  the  rejecled  lover,  whom  I  mentioned  in  the 
'•  beginning  of   my  letter,   I  told  him  the  whole  ftory 

*  of  his  angel,  not  quelHoning  but  he  would  feel  on  this 

*  occafion,    the   ufual  pleafures  of   a  refenting    lover, 
'  when  'he  hears  that  fortune  has  avenged  him  of  the 
«  cruelty  of  his  miftrefs.     As  I  was  recounting  to  him 

*  at  large  thefe  feveral  particulars,  I  obferved  that  he 

*  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  that  his  breaft 
1  heaved  as  though  it  would  have  buriled,  which  I  took 
1  at  firft  to  have  been  a  fit  of  laughter  ;   but  upon  lift- 
1  ing  up  his  head,  I  faw  his  eyes  all  red  with  weeping. 
'  He  forced  a  fmile  at  the  end  of  my  ftory,  and  we  parted., 

*  About  a  fortnight  after  I  received  trom  him  the  fol- 
*'  lowing  letter. 

«<  Dear  SIR, 

"  T  AM  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  bringing  me  news 
'*  JL  of  my  angel.  I  have  fince  married  her,  and  think 
"  the  low  circurnftances  me  was  reduced  to  a  piece  of 
"  good  luck  to  both  of  us,  fince  it  has  quite  removed 
"  that  little  pride  and  vanity,  which  was  the  only  part 
"  of  her  character  that  I  difliked,  and  given  me  an  op- 
"  £ortunity  of  mewing  her  the  conftant  and  fmcere  af- 
"  fection  which  I  profefTed  to  her  in  the  time  of  her 
•'  profperity." 
&  Yours,  R.  T. 


MONDAY, 
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T°  1 60.      MONDAY,  September  14. 

.Solventur  rifu  tabulae,  tu  mifTus  abibis. 

HOR..  Sat.  x,  1.  a.  v. 


IMITATED. 

My  lords  the  judges  laugh,  and  you're  difmifs'd, 


POPE 


FROM  writing  the  hiftory  of  lions,  I  lately  wen 
off  to  that  of  Ants ;  but  to  my  great  furprize,  ] 
imd  that  fome  of  my  good  readers  have  taken  this  laf 
to  be  a  work  of  invention,  which  was  only  a  plain  nar 
rative  of  matter  of  faft.  They  will  feveral  of  then 
have  it  that  my  lafl  Thurfday  and  Friday's  papers  ar< 
full  of  concealed  fatire,  and  that  I  have  attacked  peo 
pie  in  the  (hape  of  Pifmires,  whom  I  durft  not  meddl< 
with  in  t-he  mape  of  men.  I  muft  confefs  that  I  write 
with  fear  and  trembling^  ever  fmce  that  ingenious  perfoi 
the  Examiner  in  his  little  pamphlet,  which  was  to  mak< 
way  for  one  of  his  following  papers,  found  out  treafor 
in  the  word  Expefl. 

But  I  mall,  for  the  future,  leave  my  friend  to  ma 
nage  the  controverfy  in  a  feparate  work,  being  unwill 
ing  to  fill  with  difputes  a  paper  which  was  undertaker 
purely  out  of  good-will  to  my  countrymen.  I  muli 
therefore  declare  that  thofe  jealoufies  and  fufpicions 
which  have  been  raifed  in  fome  weak  minds,  by  mean: 
of  the  two  above-mentioned  difcourfes  concerning  Ant* 
or  Pifmires,  are  altogether  groundlefs.  There  is  not  ar 
Emmet  in  all  that  whole  narrative  who  is  either  whig  o] 
tory  ;  and  I  could  heartily  vvilh,  that  the  individuals  o: 
all  parties  among  us,  had  the  good  of  their  country  al 
keart,  and  endeavoured  to  advance  it  by  the  fame  fpirii 
of  frugality,  juftice,  and  mutual  benevolence,  as  art 
viiibly  exsrcifed  by  members  of  thoie  little  comnioa- 
weaUhs,  Afte 
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After  this  ihort  preface,  I  mall  lay  before  my  reader 
letter  or  two  which  occaiioned  it. 

Mr.  IRONSIDE, 

I  Have  laid  a  wager  with  a  friend  of  mine  about  the 
pigeons  that  ufed  to  peck  up  the  corn  which  be 
longed  to  the  Ants.     I  fay  that  by  thele  pigeons  you 
meant  the  Palatines.     He  will  needs  have  it  that  they 
were  the  Dutch.    We  both  agree  that  the  papers  upon 
the  firings,  which  frighted  them  away,  were  Paraph- 
lets,  Examiners,  and  the  like.     We  beg  you  will  fa- 
tisfy  us  in  this  particular,   becaufe  the  wager  is  very 
co.iiiderable,  and  you  will  much  oblige  two  of  y cut- 
Daily  readers, 

Old  IRON, 

WH  Y  fo  rufty  ?  Will  you  never  leave  your  in 
nuendoes?  Do  you  think  it  hard  to  find  out  who 
is  the  tulip  in  your  laft  Thuriday's  paper?  or  can  you 
imagine  that  three  nefts  of  Ants  is  fuch  a  difguiie, 
that  the  plaineft  reader  cannot  fee  three  kingdoms 
through  it :  The  blowing  up  of  a  neighbouiing'Tettle- 
ment,  where  there  was  a  race  of  poor  beggarly  Ants, 
under  a  worfe  form  of  government,  is  not  fo  difficult 
to  be  explained,  as  you  imagine.  Dunkirk  is  not  yet  de- 
molifhed.  Your  Ants  are  enemies  to  rain,  are  they  !• 
Old  BERMINGHAM,  no  more  of  your  Ants,  if  you  don't 
intend  to  flir  up  a  neft  of  hornets. 

WILL.  WASPE. 
Dear  GUARDIAN. 

CALLING  in  yefterday  at  a  coffee-houfe  in 
the  city,  I  faw  a  very  Ihort,  corpulent,  angry 
man  reading  your  paper  about  the  Ants.  I  obferved 
that  he  reddened  and  fwelled  over  every  fentence  of  it. 
After  having  perufed  it  throughout,  he  laid  it  down 
upon  the  table,  called  the  woman  of  the  coffee-houfe 
to  him,  and  afked  her  in  a  magiiterial  voice,  if  me 
knew  what  me  did  in  taking  in  fuch  papers !  The  wo 
man  was  in  fuch  a  confuiion,  that  I  thought  it  a  piece 
of  charity  to  interpofe  in  her  behalf,  and  afked  him 
whether  he  had  found  any  thing  in  it  of  dangerous  im 
port.  Sir,  faid  he,  it  is  a  Republican  paper  from  one 

<  end 
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4  end  to  the  other,  and  if  the  author  had  his  defeats — 

*  He  here  grew  fo  exceeding- cholerick  and  fierce,  ^tha( 

*  he  could  not  proceed  ;  till  after  having  recovered  him- 

*  felf,  hs  laid  his  finger  upon  the  following  fentence,  an 

*  read  it  with  a  very  Hern  voice — "  Though  Ants  are 
"  very  knowing,  I  don't  take  them  to  be  conjurers :  And 
*'  therefore  they  could   not  giiefs  that  I  had  put  fom^ 
"  corn  in  that  room.     I  perceived  for  feveral  days  tha^ 
;'  they  were  very  much  perplexed,   and  went  a  great 
"  way  to  fetch  their  provisions.     I  was  not  willing  for 
"  fome  time  to  make  them  more  eafy  ;  for  I  had  a  mind, 
<(  to  know  whether  they  would  at  laft  find  out  the  trea- 
"  fure,  and  fee  it  at  a  great  diftance,  and  whether  fmell- 
"  ing  enabled  them  to   know  what  is  good  for  their 
"  nourifhment."     Then  throwing  the  paper  upon  the 
'  table ;   Sir,  fays  he,  thefe  things  are  not  to  be  fufj 

*  fered 1  would  engage  out  of  this  fentence  to  draw 

*  up  an  indictment  that He  here  loft  his  voice  a  &-* 

'  cond  time,  in  the  extremity  of  his  rage;  and  the  wholes 
'  company,  who  were  all  of  them  tories,  buriling  out 
c  into  a  fudden  laugh,  he  threw  down  his  penny  in  great 
'  wrath,  and  retired  with  a  moil  formidable  frown. 

'  This,    Sir,    I   thought  fit  to   acquaint   you,  with* 

*  that  you  may  make  what  ufe  of  it  you  pleaiK     I  on- 

*  ly  wifh  that  you  would  fometimes  diverfify  your  papers 

*  with  many  other  pieces  of  natural  hiftory,  whether 

*  of  infe&s  or  animals  ;    this  being  a  fubjecl:  which  the* 
'  moft  common  reader  is  capable  of  under! landing,  and 

*  which  is  very  diverting  in  its  nature ;   befides,  that  it 

*  highly  redounds  to  the  praife  of  that  Being  who  has, 
f  infpired  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fenfitive  world  witl\ 
'  fuch  wonderful  and  different  kinds  of  iiiftinft  as  en-t 
'  able  them  to  provide  for  themfslves,    and  preferve, 

*  their  fpecies  in  that  Hate  of  exigence  wherein  they" 

*  are  placed.     There  is  no  party  concerned  in  fpecula-, 

*  tions  of  this  nature,  which  inftead  of  inflaming  thofe, 
'  unnatural  heats  that  prevail  among  us,  and  take   up., 
'  moft  of  our  thoughts,  may  divert  our  minds  to  fubje&s, 

*  that  are  ufeful,    and  fuited'  to   reafonable  creatures.. 

*  DifTertations  of  this  kind  are  the  more  proper  for  yoarv 
*-  purpofe,  as  they  do  not  require  any  depth  of  mathe-. 

'  matrck.s« 
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maticks,  or.  any  previous  fcience,  to  qualify  the  rea^ 
der  for  the  understanding  of  them.  To  this  I  might 
add,  that  it  is  a  mame  for  men  to  be  ignorant  of 
thefe  worlds  of  wonders  which  are  tranfaded  in  the 
midit  of  them;,  and  not  be  acquainted  with  thoie  ob-^ 
jecls  \vhich  are  every  where  before  their  eyes.  To 
which  I  might  further  add,  that  feveral  are  of  opinion, 
there  is  no  other  life  in  many  of  thefe  creatures  than 
to  furnim  matter  of  contemplation  and  wonder  to  thofs 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  are  its  only  creatures  that 
are  capable  of  it." 

I  am,   SIR, 

Your  conftant  reader,  and  humble  fervant. 

After  having  prefented  my  reader  with  this  fet  of 
jtters  which  are  all  upon  the  fame  fubject,  I  mall  here 
ifert  one  that  has  no  relation  to  it.  But  it  has  always 
»een  my  maxim  never  to  refufe  going  out  of  my  way 
D  do  any  honeft  man  a  fervice,  efpecially  when  I  have 
n  intereit  in  it  myfelf. 


venerable  NESTOR, 

AS  you  are  a  perfon  that  very  eminently  di£Hnguifl{ 
yourfelf  in  the  promotion  of  the  publick  good,, 
I  defire  your  friendship  in  fignifying  to  the  town,. 
xwhat  concerns  the^greateft  good  of  life,  health.  I 
do  amire  you,  Sir,  there  is  in  a.  vault  under  the  Ex 
change  in  Cornhill,  over-againfl  Pope's^Head-Alley» 
a  parcel  of  French  wines,  full  of  the  feeds  of  good- 
humour,  chearfulnefs  and  friendly  mirth.  I  have  been 
told,  the  learned  of  our  nation  agree,  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  bribery  in  Uquors,  therefore  .1  mail  prefume  to 
fend  you  of  it,  left  you  mould  think  it  inconfiitent 
with  integrity  to  recommend  what  you  do  not  under- 
ftand  by  experience.  In  the  mean  time  pleafe  to  in-' 
fert  this,  that  every  man  may  judge  for  himfelf."- 

lam,  SIR,  &C., 
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—  — -Inco&um  gcnerofo  pedlus  honefto. 

PERS.  Sat.  a.  v.  7 

A  genuine  virtue  of  a  vigorous  kind, 

Pfcre  in  the  lail  recefies  of  the  mind.  DRYPE 

EVERY  principle  that  is  a  motive  to  good  n£tio 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  fince  men  are  of  fo  dif 
ferent  a  make,  that  the  fame  principle  docs  not  worlj 
equally  upon  all  minds.  What  fome  men  are  prompt 
ed  to  by  confcience,  duty,  or  religion,  which  are  onlj 
•different  names  for  the  fame  thing,  others  are  prornptec 
to  by  honour. 

The  fenfe  of  honour  is  of  fo  fine  and  delicate,  a  na 
ture,  that  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  minds  whicj 
are  naturally  noble,  or  in  fuch  as  have  been  cultivate! 
by '  great  examples,  or  a  refined  education.  This  pape 
therefore  is  chiefly  defigned  for  thofe  who  by  means  o 
any  of  thefe  advantages  are,  or  ought  to  be  actuated  b; 
this  glorious  principle. 

But  as  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  a  principle  c 
aflion,  when  it  is  mifunderftood,  I  iLali  confider  ha 
nour  with  refpecl  to  three  forts  of  men.  Firic  of  al 
with  regard  to  thofe  who  have  a  right  notion  of  it.  Se 
condly,  with  regard  to  thofe  who  have  a  miitaken  IK 
tion  of  it.  And  thirdly,  with  regard  to  thole  who  trei 
it  as  chimerical,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

In  the  firft  place,  true  honour,  though  it  be  a  di: 
fcrent  principle  from  religion,  is  that  which  produce 
the  fame  effe&s.  The  lines  of  aftion,  though  draw 
from  different  parts,  terminate  in  the  fame  point.  R< 
ligion  embraces  virtue,  as  it  is  enjoined  by  the  laws  ( 
God  ;  Honour,  as  it  is  graceful  and  ornamental  to  ht 
man  nature.  The  religious  man  fears,  the  man  < 
honour  /corns  to  do  an  ill  a&ion.  The  former  con{ 
ders  vice  as  fomething  that  is  beneath  him,  the  other  ; 
fomething  that  is  ofFenfive  to  the  divine  Being.  The  or 
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5  what  is  unbecoming,  the  other  as  what  is  forbidden. 
Tius  Seneca  fpeaks  in  the  natural  and  genuine  language 
f  a  man  of  honour,  when  he  declares  that  were  there 
o  God  to  fee  or  punifh  vice,  he  would  not  commit  it, 
ecaufe  it  is  of  fo  mean,  fo  bafe,  and  fo  vile  a  nature. 

I  mail  conclude  this  head  with  the  defcription  of  ho- 
lour  in  the  part  of  young  Juba. 

Honour's  a  facred  tye,  the  law  of  kings, 

The  noble  mind's  diftinguiihing  perfection, 

That  aids  and  ilrengthens  virtue  where  it  meets  her, 

And  imitates  her  actions  where  (he  is  not. 

It  ought  not  to  be  fported  with.——  CATO. 

In  the  fecond  place,  we  are  to  consider  thole  who 
lave  mirtaken  notions  of  honour.  And  thefe  are  fuch 
ts  eltabliih  any  thing  to  themfelves  for  a  point  of  ho- 
lour  which  is  contrary  either  to  the  laws  of  God,  or 
)f  their  country  ;  who  think  it  more  honourable  to  re 
venge  than  to  forgive  an  injury ;  who  make  no  fcruple 
:>f  telling  a  lye,  but  would  put  any  man  to  death  that 
iccufes  them  of  it ;  who  are  more  careful  to  guard  their 
reputation  by  their  courage  than  by  the"ir  virtue. 
True  fortitude  is  indeed  fo  becoming  in  human  na 
ture,  that  he  who  wants  it  fcarce  deferves  the  name  of 
a  man  ;  but  we  find  feveral  who  fo  much  abufe  this  no 
tion,  that  they  place  the  whole  idea  of  honour  in  a  kind 
of  brutal  courage  ;  by  which  means  we  have  had  many 
among  us  who  have  called  themfelves  men  of  honour, 
that  would  have  been  a  difgrace  to  a  gibbet.  In  a 
word,  the  man  who  facrifices  any  duty  of  a  reafonable 
creature  to  a  prevailing  mode  or  famion,  who  looks 
upon  any  thing  as  honourable  that  is  difpleafing  to  his 
Maker,  or  deltruclive  to  fociety,  who  thinks  himfelf 
obliged  by  this  principle  to  \he  practice  of  fome  vir 
tues  and  not  of  others,  is  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned 
among  true  men  of  honour. 

Timogenes  was  a  lively  infta  ice   of  one  a&uatsd  by 
falfe  honour.     Timogenes  would  fmile  at  a  man's  jei£ 
who  ridiculed  his  Maker,  and  at  the  fame  time,  run  a 
man  through  the  body  that  fpoke  ill  of  his  friend.    Ti 
mogenes 
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inogcnes  would  have  icorned  to  have  betrayed  a  fccretj 
that  was  intruded  with  him,  tho'  the  fate  of  his  county 
depended  upon  the  difcovery  of  it.  Timogenes  took 
away  the  life  of  a  young  fellow  in  a  duel,  for  havinw 
fpoken.ill  of  Belinda,  a  lady  whom  he  himfelf  had  fe3 
duced  in  her  youth,  and  betrayed  into  want  and  igno-j 
fniny.  To  clofe  his  character,  Timogenes,  after  having; 
ruined  feveral  poor  tradefmeh's  families,  who  had  traded 
him,  fold  his  eiiate  to  fatisfy  his  creditors;  but  like  fi 
man  of  honour,  diipofed  of  all  the  money  he  could 
make  of  it,  in  the  paying  off  his  play  debts,  or  to  fpeak 
in  his  own  language,  his  debts  of  honour. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  to  confider  thofe  perfonSj 
Who  treat  this  principle  as  chimerical,  and  turn  it  intc 
ridicule.  Men  who  are  profeiTedly  of  no  honour,  are 
of  a  more  profligate  and  abandoned  nature  than  ever] 
thofe  who  are  actuated  by  falfe  notions  of  it,  as  there  It 
more  hopes  of  a  heretick  than  of  an  atheiil.  Theft 
fons  of  infamy  confider  honour  with  old  Syphax,  in  th< 
play  before-mentioned,  as  a  fine  imaginary  notion  tha 
leads  aft  ray  young  unexperienced  men,  and  draws  then 
into  real  miichiefs,  while  they  are  engaged  in  the  pur 
fuits  of  a  madovv.  Thefe  are  generally  perfons  who,  ii 
Shakefpear's  phrafe,  "  are  worn  and  hackneyed  in  thi 
"  ways  of  men  ;  "  vvhofe  imaginations  are  grown  cal 
lous,  and  have  loft  all  thofe  delicate  fentiments  wfiich  an 
natural  to  minds  that  are  innocent  and  undepraved.  Sue] 
old  battered  mifcreants  ridicule  every  thing  as  reman 
tick  that  comes  in  competition  with  their  prefent  inte 
•reft,  and  treat  thofe  perfons  as  vifionaries,  who  dar 
llanci  up  in  a  corrupt  age,  for  what  has  not  its.  imme 
'diate  reward  joined  "to  it.  The  talents,  interenS  pr  ex 
perience  of  fuch  men,  make  them  very  often  ufeful  ii 
all  parties,  and  at  all  times.  But  whatever  wealth  am 
'dignities  they  may  arrive  at,  they  ought  to  confider,  thj 
t very  one  Hands  as  a  blot  in  the  annals  of  his  countr 
•who  arrives  at  the  teinple  of  honour  by  any-other  vva 
than  through  tluii  of  <viriue.  & 


WEDNESDAY 
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roprium  hoc  efie  prudentiae,  confiliare  fibi  animos  hominum, 
&  ad  ufus  fuos  adjungere.  CJCER.C. 

"he  art  of  prudence  lies  in  gaining  the  efteem  of  the  world, 
and  turning  it  to  a  man's  own  advantage. 


tWA  S  the  other  day  in  company  at  my  lady  Lizard's, 
when  there  came  in  among  us  their  ccufm  Tom, 
vbo  is  one  of  thofe  country  fquires  that  fet  up  for  plain  ' 
Loneft  gentlemen  who  fpeak  their  minds.  Tom  is  in 
Itort  a  lively  impudent  clown,  and  has  wit  enough  to 
lave  made  him  a  pleafant  companion,  had  it  been  po- 
ifhed  and  reclined  by  good-manners.  Tom  had  not  been 
i  quarter  of  an  hour  with  us,  before  he  fet  every  one 
n  the  company  a  blufhing,  by  fome  blunt  queftion,  or 
mlucky  obfervaticn.  He  afked  the  fparkler  if  her  wit 
lad  yet  got  her  a  hulband;  and  told  her  elder!  filler  me 
boked  a  little  wan  under  the  eyes,  and  that  it  was 
ime  for  her  to  look  about  her,  if  (he  did  not  defign  to 
ead  apes  in  the  other  world.  The  good  lady  Lizard, 
vho  fuffers  more  than  her  daughters  on  fuch  an  occa- 
ion,  defired  her  con  fin  Tho.nas  with  a  fmile,  not  to  be 
b  fevere  on  his  relations;  to  which  the  booby  replied, 
vith  a  rude  country  laugh,  If  I  be  nor  mitfaken,  auru, 
fpu  were  a  mother  at  fifteen,  and  why  do  you  expert, 
:hat  your  daughters  mould  be  riiaiufc  till  five  xand  twen- 
;y  1  I  endeavoured  to  divert  the  difcourfe;  when  with 
out  taking  notice  of  what  I  faid,  Mr.  IRONSIDE,  fays 
le,  you  nil  my  coufins  heads  with  your  fine  notions, 
is.  you  call  them;  can  you  teach  them  to  make  a  pud- 
iing?  I  muft  confefs  he  put  me  out  of  countenance 
with  his  ruilick  rallery  fo  that  I  made  feme  excuie,  and 
.eft  the  room. 

.  This  Jellow's  behaviour  ande  me  reflect  on  the  ufe- 
Fulnefs  of  complairance,  to  make  all  conversation  agree- 
iible.  This,  though  in  itfelf  it  be  fcarce  reckoned  in 

2  *"  th* 
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the  number  of  moral  virtues,  is  that  which  gives  a  lul 
to  every  talent  a  man  can  be  pofTeft  of.  It  was  Plat* 
advice  to  an  unpolifhed  writer,  that  he  mould  facrif 
to  the  Graces.  In  the  fame  manner  I  would  advife  ev 
ry  man  of  learning,  who  would  not  appear  in  the  woi 
a  mere  fcholar,  or  philofopher,  to  make  himfelf  mail 
of  the  focial  virtue  which  I  have  here  mentioned. 

Complaifance  renders  a  fuperior  amiable,  an  eqii 
agreeable,  and  an  inferior  acceptable.  It  fmooths  c 
function,  fweetens  converfation,  and  malfes  every  one 
the  company  pleafed  with  himfelf.  It  produces  good-n 
ture  and  mutual  benevolence,  encourages  the  timorou 
fooths  the  turbulent,  humanifes  the  fierce,  and  diili 
guifhes  a  fociety  of  civilized  perfons  from  a  confufic 
of  favages.  In  a  word,  complaifance  is  a  virtue  th; 
blends -all  orders  of  men  together  in  a  friendly  ii 
tercourfe  of  words  and  actions,  and  is  fuited  to  thi 
equality  in  human  nature  which  every  one  ought  1 
confider,  fo  far  as  is  confiftent  with  the  order  and  oec< 
nomy  of  die  world. 

If  we  could  look  into  the  fecret  anguifh  and  affliclio 
of  every  man's  heart,  we  mould  often  find  that  more  < 
it  arifes  from  little  imaginary  diftrefies,  fuch  as  check 
frowns,  contradictions,  expreffions\of  contempt,  and  (wlu 
Shakefpear  reckons  among  other  evils  under  the  fun)  ; 

The  poor  man's  contumely, 

The  infolence  of  office,  and  the  fpurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

than  from  the  more  real  pains  and  calamities  of  life 
The  only  method  to  remove  thefe  imaginary  diitrefle; 
as  much  as  pofiible  out  of  human  life,  would  be  th 
univerfal  practice  of  fuch  an  ingenuous  complaifance,  9 
I  have  been  here  defcribing,  which,  as  it  is  a  virtue,  ma 
be  defined  to  be,  "A  conftant  endeavour  to  pleafe  tho) 
*'  whom  we  converfe  with,  fo  far  as  we  may  do  it  ii 
<:  nocently."  I  mail  here  add,  that  I  know  nothing  i 
effectual  to  raife  a  man's  fortune  as  complaifance;  whic 
recommends  more  to  the  favour  of  the  great,  tha 
wit,  knowledge,  or  any  other  talent  whatfoever.  ' 
find  this  confideration  very  prettily  illuftrated  l>y  alitt 

wi 
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/ild  Arabian  tale  which  I  fliall  here  abridge,  for  the 
ike  of  my  reader,  after  having  again  warned  him,  that 
do  not  recommend  to  him  fuch  an  impertinent  or  vi- 
ious  complaifance  as  is  not  confiftent  with  honour  and 
itegrity. 

«  Schacabac,  being  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and 
having  eat  nothing  for  two  days  together,  made  a  vi- 
fit  to  a  noble  Barmecide  in  Perfia,  who  was  very  hof- 
pitable,  but  withal  a  great  humouriit.  The  Barme 
cide  was  fitting  at  his  table  that  feemed  ready  covered. 
for  an  entertainment.  Upon  hearing  Schacabac's 
complaint,  he  defired  him  to  fit  down  and  fall  on.  He 
then  gave  him  an  empty  plate,  and  afked  him  how 
he  liked  his  rice-foup.  Schacabac,  who  was  a  man 
of  wit,  and  refolved  to  comply  with  the  Barmecide  in 
:  all  his  humours,  told  him  it  was  admirable,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  in  imitation  of  the  other,  lifted  up  the 
empty  fpoon  to  his  mouth  with  great  pleafure.  The 
Barmecide  then  aiked  him  if  he  ever  faw  whiter 
bread  ?  Schacabac,  who  faw  neither  bread  nor  meaf, 
'  If  I  did  not  like  it,  you  may  be  fure,  fays  he,  I  mould 
not  eat  fo  heartily  of  it.  You  oblige  me  mightily, 
replied  the  Barmecide,  pray  let  me  help  you  to  this 
leg  of  a  goofe.  Schacabac  reached  out  his  plate,  and 
received  nothing  on  it  with  great  chearfulnefs.  As  he 
was  eating  very  heartily  on  this  imaginary  goofe,  and 
crying  up  the  fadce  to  the  fides,  the  Barmecide  de- 
fired  him  to  keep  a  corner  of  his  flomach  for  a  roiled 
lamb  fed  with  piitacho-nuts,  and  after  having  called 
for  it,  as  though  it  had  really  been  ferved  up,  Here 
is  a  dim,  fays  he,  that  you  will  fee  at no  body's  table 
but  my  own.  Schacabac  was  wonderfully  delighted 
with  the  taite  of  it,  which  is  like  nothing,  fays  he,,  I 
ever  eat  before.  Several  other  nice  diihes  were  ferved 
up  in  idea,  whith  both  of  them  commended,  and 
feafted  on  after  the  fame  manner.  This  was  followed 
by  an  invifible  defert,'  no  part  of  which  delighted 
Schacabac  fo  much  as  a  certain  lozenge,  which  th« 
Barmecide  told  him  was  a.  fsveet -meat  of  his  own  in 
vention.  Schacabac  at  length,  being  courteoufly  re- 

•  proached  by  the  Barmecide,  that  he  had  no  flomach, 

*  and  that  he  eat  nothing,  and  at  the  isna^y  time  bc- 
VOL.  II.  Q  «  ifcr 
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*  ing  tired  with  moving  his  jaws  up  and  down  to  n 
'  purpofe,  defired  to  be  excuied,  for  that  really  he  wj 

*  fo  full  he  could  not  eat  a  bit  more.     Come  then,  fa] 
«  the  Barmecide,  the  cloth  mail  be  removed,  and  yc 

*  {hall  tafte  of  my  wines,  which  I  may  fay,  without  v; 
'  nity,  are  the  bell  in  Perfia.     He  then  filled  both  the 
«  glafles  out  of  an  empty  decanter.     Schacabac  woul 
«  have  excufed  himfelf  from  drinking  fo  much  at  one 
'«  becaufe  he  faid    he  was   a  little  quarrclfom   in  h 
'  liquor;    however  being  preft  to  it,  he  pretended  ' 

*  take  it  off,  having  before-hand  praifed  the  colou 
«  and  afterwards  the  flavour.     Being  plied  with  two  i 

*  three  other  imaginary  bumpers  of  different  wine 
'  equally  delicious,  and  a  little  vexed  with  this  fantailic 

*  treat,  he  pretended  to  grow  fluttered,  and  gave  tl 

*  Barmecide  a  good  box  on  the  ear,  but  immediate 
'  recovering  himfelf,  Sir,  iays  he,  I  beg  ten  thoufai 
'  pardons,  but  I  told  you  before,  that  it  was  my  mi 

*  fortune  to  be  quarrelfom  in  my  drink.     The  Barm 
'  cide  could  not  but  fmile  at  the  humour  of  his  gue 

*  and  inftead  of  being  angry  at  him,  J  find,  fays  h 
'  thou  art  a  complaifant  fellow,  and  deferveft  to  be  e 

*  tertained  in  my  houfe.   Since  thou  canft  accommoda 
4  thyfelf  to  my  humour,  we  will  now  eat  together 

*  good  earneft.     Upon  which  calling  for   his  fuppi 

*  the  rice-foup,  the  goofe,  the  piftacho-lamb,  the  fevei 
«  other  nice  difhes,  with  the  defert,  the  lozenges,  and  ; 

*  the  variety  of  Perfian  wines  were  ferved  up  fuccefliv 

*  ly,  one  after  another  ;    and  Schacabac  was  feafted 

*  reality,  with  thofe  very  things  which  he  had  befc 
f  been  entertained  with  in  imagination,  § 
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— miferum  eft  aliena  vivere  quadra. 

Juv.  Sat.  5.  v.  W 

How  wretched  he,  by  cruel  fortune  croft, 
Who  never  dines,  but  at  another's  coft. 

T7HEN  I  am  difpofed  to  give  myfelf  a  day's 
/y  reft,  I  order  the  lion  to  be  opened,  and  fearch 
to  that  magazine  of  intelligence  for  fiich'  letters 
are  to  my  purpofe.  The  firft  I  looked  into  comes 
me  from  one  who  is  chaplain  to  a  great  family. 
e  treats  himfelf  in  the  beginning  of  it,  after  fuch  a 
anner,  as  I  am  perfuaded  no  man  of  fenfe  would  treat 
m.  Even  the  lawyer  and  the  phyfician,  to  a  man  of 
lality,  expect  to  be  ufed  like  gentlemen,  and  much 
ore  may  any  one  of  fo  fuperior  a  profeffion.  I  am 
r  no  means  for  encouraging  that  difpute,  whether 
te  chaplain  or  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  be  the  better 
an,  and  the  more  to  be  refpecled.  The  two  learned 
ithors,  do&or  Hicks,  and  Mr.  Collier,  to  whom,  I 
ight  add  feveral  others,  are  to  be  exculed,  i^Shey 
ive  carried  the  point  a  little  too  high  in  f3vt*di  §£ik&' 
laplain,  iince  in  fo  corrupt  an  age  as  that  we  live  in, 
e  popular  opinion  runs  fo  far  into  the  other  extreme, 
he  only  controverfy,  between  the  patron  and  the 
taplain,  ought  to  be  which  mould  promote  the  good 
rfigns  and  interefts  of  each  other  moft,  and  for  my 
vn  part,  I  think  it  is  the  happiefi  circumflance  in 
great  eitate  or  title,  that  it  qualifies  a  man  for  choof- 
g  out  of  fuch  a  learned  and  valuable  body  of  men  as 
at  of  the  Engliih  clergy,  a  friend,  a  fpiritual  guide, 
id  a  companion.  The  letter  I  have  received,  from 
le  of  this  order,  is  as  follows. 

Mr.  GUARDIAN, 

IH  O  P  E  you  will  not  only  indulge  me  in  the  li 
berty  of  two  or  three  queftions,  but  alfo  in  the 
iblution  of  them. 

O  z  <  I  have 
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'  I  have  had  the  honour,  many  years  of  being  chaj 
'  lain  to  a  noble  family,  and  of  being  accounted  tl 
'  higheil  fervant  in  the  houfe,  either  out  of  refpeft  I 

*  my  cloth,  or  becaufe  I  lie  in  the  uppermoft  garret. 

«  Whilft  my  old  lord  lived,  his  table  was  alwa; 
'  adorned  with  ufeful  learning  and  innocent  mirth,  _ 

*  well  as  covered  with  plenty.     I  was  not  looked  upc 
'  as  a  piece  of  furniture  fit  only  to  fan&ify  and  garni 
'  a  feaft,  but  treated  as  a  gentleman,  and  generally  q 
(  fired  to  fill  up  the  converfation  an  hour  after  I  hi 
'  done  my  duty.     But  now   my  young  lord  is  cot 

*  to   the  eftate,  I  find  I  am  looked  upon  as  a  cenj 
(  morum,    an  obftacle  to  mirth  and  talk,  and  fufFer 
'  to  retire  confiantly  v/ith  "  Profperity  to  the  churc] 

*  in  my  mouth.     I  declare  folemnly,  Sir,  that  I  ha 

*  heard  nothing,  from  all  the  fine  gentlemen  who  vi 

*  us,  more  remarkable  for  half  a  year,  than  that  o 
'  young  lord   was  feven-times  drunk   at  Genoa,   a 

*  another   had   an  affair   with  a   famous   courtefan 

*  Venice,     I  have  lately  taken  tne  liberty  to  (lay  thi 

*  or  four  rounds  beyond  the  church,    to  fee  what  : 
«  picks  of  difcourfe  they  went  upon,  but  to  my  gfl 

*  iurprife,  have  hardly  heard  a  word  all  the  time  1 

*  fides   the  tofts.     Then  they  all  Hare  full  in  my  fa 

*  and  (hew  all  the  actions  of  uneafmefs  till  I  am  goj 

*  Immediately  upon  my  departure,  to  ufe  the  words 

*  an  old  comedy,  "  I  find  by  the  noife  they  make,  tl 
*«  they  had  a  mind  to  be  private."     I  am  at  a  lofs 

*  imagine    what  converfation  they   have    among    c 
'another,  which  I  may  not  be  prefent  at;    fmce  I  1( 

*  innocent  mirth  as    much  as   any   of  them,  and  *: 

*  fhocked   with    no    freedoms   whatfoever,    which   ; 

*  confident  with  chriilianity.     I  have,  with  much  ai 

*  maintained  my  poll  hitherto  at  the  defert,  and  ev.< 

*  day  eat  tart  in    the  fhce   of  my  patron  ;  but   h 

*  long  I  (hall  be  inverted  with  this  privilege  I  do  : 
'  know.     For  the  (ervants,  who  do  not  (ee  me  fi 

*  ported  as  I  was  in  my  old  Lord's  time,    begin 
'  brufli   very  familiarly    by  me,    and  thrull  afide 

*  chair,   when-, they  let  the  fweet- meats  on   the  tal 
4  I  have  bee*v  born  and  educated  a  gentleman,  -i 

<  dei 
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defire  you  will  make  the  publick  fenfible,  that  the 
chriftian  prieithood  was  never  thought  in  any  age 
or  country  to  debafe  the  man  who  is  a  member  of  it. 
Among  the  great  fervices  which  your  ufeful  papers 
daily  do  to  religion,  this  perhaps  will  not  be  the  leaft, 
.and  will  lay  a  very  great  obligation  on  your  unknown 
fervant,  i  ,.  .  G.  W. 

Venerable  NESTOR, 

I  WAS  very  much  pleafed  with  your  paper  of  the 
yth  inilant,  in  which  you  recommend  the  iludy  of 
ufeful  knowledge  to  women  of  quality  or  fortune.  I 
have  fince  that  met  with  a  very  elegant  poem*  written 
by  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More.  It  is  infcribed  to  a 
friend  of  his  who  was  then  feeking  out  a  wife';  he 
advifes  him  qn  that  occafion  to  overlook  wealth  and 
beauty,  and  if  he  deiires  a  happy  life,  to  join  him- 
felf  with  a  woman  of  virtue  and  knowledge.  His 
words  on  this  lalt  head  are  as  follow. 


Proculque  ftuha  fit 
Parvis  iabellulis  •  ,»•  .-.,! 
Semper  loquacitas, 
Proculque  rullicum 
Semper  filentium. 
Sit  ilia  vel  modo 
Inftru&a  literis.     "...; 
Vel  talis.  ut-  modo 
Sit  apta  literis. 
Felix,  quibus  bene 
Prifcis  ab  omnibus 
Pofiit  libellulis 
Vitarn  beantia 
Haurire  dogmata. 
Armata  cum  quibus 
Nee  ilia  profperis 
Superba  turgeat, 
Nee  ilia  turbidis 
Mifcella  lugeat 
Proftrat^,  caiibus. 
Jucunda  fit  erit 
Semper,  nee  unquam  erit 


Gravis,  moleilave 
Vitze  comes  uiae-,.  ^ 
Quae  dodla  parvulos' 
Docebit  &  tuos 
Cum  lacle  literas  . 
Olim  nepotulos. 
Jam  te  juvaverit     . ! 
Viros  relinquere, 
Doclseque  conjugis 
8inu  quiefcere,       /.. 
Dum  grata  te  fovet. : 

.  Manuque  mobiii 
Dum  plectra  perfonat, 
Et  voce  (qua  nee  eft 
Prognae  fororculae 
Tuae  fuavior) 
Amcena  cantillat      '*  , 
Apollo  quae  velit 
Audire  carmina.       ^  > 
Jam  te  juvaverit 
Sermone  blandulo, 
Dodo  tamen  dies      _  -m 

O  3  Noaefque 
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Noftefque  ducere. 
Notare  verbula 
Mellita  maximis 
Non  abfque  gratiis 
Ab  ore  melleo 
'  Semper  fluentia, 
Quibus  coerceat 
Si  quando  te  levet 
Inane  gaudium, 
Quibus  levaverit 
Si  quando  deprimat 
Te  mceror  anxius. 
Certabit  in  quibus 
Sumrna  eloquentra 
Jam  cum  omnium  gravi 
Rerum  fcientia. 
Talem  olim  ego  putem 
Et  vatis  Orphei 
Fuifie  conjugem, 
Nee  unqiiam  ab  inferis 


Curaffet  improbo 
Labore  fceminam 
Referre  rufticam. 
Talemque  credimus 
Nafbnis  inclytam, 
Quae  vel  patrem  queat 
^Equare  carmine, 
Fuiffe  filiam, 
Talemque  fitfpicnr 
(Qua  nulla  charior 
Unquam  fuit  patri, 
Quo  nemo  doclior) 
Fuiile  Tulliam  : 
Talifque  quae  tulit 
Gracchos  duos  fuit, 
Quas  quos  tulit,  bonis 
Inltruxit  artibus. 
N£C  pro  fuit  minus 
Magiftra  quam  parens. 


The  {enfe  of  this  elegant  defcription  is  as  follows. 
*  May  you  meet  with  a  wife  who   is   not  always 
4  ilupidly  iilent,   not  always  prattling  nonfenfe !     Ma) 

*  ihe  be  learned,  if  pofiible,  or  at-leaft  capable  of  being 

*  made  fo !    A  woman  thus  accomplifhed  will  be  always 

*  drawing  fentences  and  maxims  of  virtue  out  of  th< 
'  beft  authors  of  antiquity.     She  will  be  herfelf  in  al 

*  changes  of  fortune,   neither  blown  up  in   proiperity, 
'  nor  broken  with  adverfity.     You  will  find  in  her  an 

*  even,  chearful,  good-humoured  friend,  and  an  agree- 

*  able  companion  for  life.     She  will  infufe  knowledge 

*  into  your  children  with  their  milk,  and  from  their  in- 
'  fancy  train  them  up  to  wifdom.     Whatever  company 

*  you  are  engaged  in  you  will  long  to  be  at  home,  and 

*  retire  with  delight  from  the  fociety  of  men  into  the 
«  bofom  of  one  who  is  fo  dear,  fo  knowing  and  fo  ami- 

*  able.     If  me  touches  her  lute,  or  fings  to  it  any  of 

*  her  own  compofitions,  her  voice  will  footh  you  in 

*  your  folitudes,  and  found  more  fweetly  in  your  ear 

*  than  that  of  the  nightingale.     You  will  wafte  with 

*  pleafure  whole  days  and  nights  in  her  converfation, 

'  and 
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and  be  ever  finding  out  new  beauties  in  her  di/COUrfe* 
She  will  keep  your  mind  in  perpetual  ferenity,  reitrain 
its  mirth  from  being  diflblute,  and  prevent  its  melan 
choly  from  being  painful. 

Such  was  doubtlefs  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  for  who 
would  have  undergone  what  he  did  to  have  recovered 
a  foolifh  bride  ?  Such  was  the  daughter  of  Ovid,  who 
was  his  rival  in  poetry.  Such  was  Tullia  as  ihe  is 
celebrated  by  the  moil  learned  and  the  molt  fond  of  fa 
thers.  And  fuch  was  the  mother  of  the  two  Gracchi, 
who  is  no  lefs  famous  for  having  been  their  inilru&or, 
than  their  parent.  83* 
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— — fimili  frondefcit  virga  metallo. 

VIRG.  Mn.  6.  v.  144. 
The  fame  rich  metal  glitters  on  the  tree. 

AN  eminent  prelate  of  our  church  obfervea  that 
there  is  no  way  of  writing  fo  proper,  for  the  re 
fining  and  polifhing  a  language,  as  the  tranflating  of 
books  into  it,  if  lie  who  undertakes  it  has  a  compe 
tent  fkill  of  the  one  tongue,  and  is  a  matter  of  the  other. 
vVhen  a  man  writes  his  own  thoughts,  the  heat  of  his 
fancy,  and  the  quicknefs  of  his  mind,  carry  him  fo 
much  after  the  notions  themfelves,  that  for  the  molt  part 
lie  is  too  warm  to  judge  of  the  aptnefs  of  words,  and 
the  juftnefs  of  figures ;  fo  that  he  either  negleds  theie 
too  much,  or  overdoes  them  :  hut  when  a  man  tran£- 
[ates,  he  has  none  of  thefe  heats  about  him ;  and  there 
fore  the  French  took  no  ill  method,  when  they  intend 
ed  to  reform  and  beautify  their  language,  in  fetting 
their  belt  writers  on  work  to  tranilate  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  into  it.  Thus  far  this  learned  prelate. 
And  another  lately  deceafed,  tells  us,  that  the  way  of 
[caving  verbal  tranflations,  and  chiefly  regarding  the 
fenfe  and  genius  of  the  author,  was  fcarce  heard  of  in 
O  4  England 
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England  before  this  prefent  age.  As  for  the  difficult 
of  translating  well,  every  one,  I  believe,  muft  allov 
my  lord  Rofcommon  to  be  in  the  right,  when  he  fays, 

*Tis  true,  compofing  is  the  nobler  part, 

But  good  tranfktion  is  no  eafy  art : 

Fot  tho'  materials  have  long  fmce  been  found, 

Yet  both  your  fancy,  and  your  hands  are  bound  ; 

And  by  improving  what  was  writ  before, 

Invention  labours  lefs,  but  judgment  more. 

Dryden  judicioufly  remarks,  that  a  tranflator  is  to  mak 
his  author  appear  as  charming  as  poflibly  he  can,  pre 
vided  he  maintains  his  character,  and  makes  him  nc 
unlike  himfelf.  And  a  too  clofe  and  fervile  im  tatior 
which  the  fame  poet  calls  treading  on  the  heeh  of  a 
author  is  defervedly  laughed  at  by  Sir  John  Denhajnfl 
I  conceive  it,  fays  he,  a  vulgar  error  ih  translating  pra 
ets,  to  affect  being  "  fidus  interpres  :"  Let  that  care  b 
with  them  who  deal  in  matters  of  faft,  or  matters  c 
faith ;  bat  whofoever  aims  at  it  in  poetry,  as  he  at 
tempts  what  is  not  required,  fo  (hall  he  never  perfc-n 
what  he  attempts  j  for  it  is  not  his  bufinefs  alone  to  tranJ 
late  language  into  language,  but  poefy  into  poefy  ;  an< 
poefy  is  of  fo  fubtle  a  fpirit,  that  in  pouring  out  ot  -JH 
language  into  another,  it  will  all  evaporate,  and  if 
new  fpirit  is  not  added  in  the  transfufion,  there  will  r< 
main  nothing  but  a  "  caput  mortuum,"  there  being  cei 
tain  graces  and  happineffes  peculiar  to  every  language 
which  give  life  and  energy  to  the  words ;  and  whc 
foever  offers  at  verbal  tranflations,  mail  have  the  misfoi 
tune  of  that  young  traveller,  who  loft  his  own  languag 
abroad,  and  brought  home  no  other  inftead  of  it.  Fc 
the  grace  of  the  Latin  will  be  loft  by  being  turned  int 
•Engliih  words,  and  the  grace  of  the  Englilh  by  bein 
turned  into  the  Latin  phrafe. 

After  this  collection  of  authorities  out  of  fome  ( 
our  greateft  Englilh  writers,  I  mail  prefent  my  readc 
with  a  tranflation,  in  which  the  author  has  conforme 
himfelf  to  the  opinion  of  thefe  great  men.  The  beaut 
of  the  tranilatioa  is  fufficient  to  recommend  it  to  th 
publick,  without  acquainting  them  that  the  translate 
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s  Mr.  Eufden  of  Cambridge,  who  obliged  them  in  the 
juardian  of  Aaguft  the  6th,  with  the  Lourt  of  Venu3 
jut  of  the  fame  Latin  poet,  which  was  highly  applaud- 
id  by  the  bell  judges  in  performances  of  this  nature. 

The  fpeech  of  Pluto  to  Proferpine,   from  the  fecond 
book  of  her  Rape,  by  Claudian. 


ceafe,  fair  nymph,  to  lavifh  precious  tears, 
And  difcompofe  your  foul  with  airy  fears. 

Look  on  Sicilians  glitt'ring  courts  with  fcorn  ; 
nobler  fceptre  mall  that  hand  adorn. 

mperial  pomp  mail  footh  a  gen'rous  pride  ; 

The  bridegroom  never  will  difgrace  the  bride. 

f  you  -above  terreftrial  thrones  afpire, 

rrom  heav'n  I  fpring,  and  Saturn  was  my  fire. 

The  pow'r  of  Pluto  ftretches  all  around, 

Jncircumfcrib'd  by  nature's  utmoil  bound  : 
Where  matter  mould'ring  dies,  where  forms  decav, 
Thro'  the  vail  tracklefs  void  extends  my  fway. 
Mark  not  with  mournful  eyes  the  fainting  light, 
Nor  tremble  at  this  interval  of  night  ; 
A  fairer  fcene  (hall  open  to  your  view, 
An  earth  more  verdant,  and  a  heav'n  more  blue. 
Another  Phoebus  gilds  thole  happy  Ikies, 
And  other  ftars,  with  purer  flames,  arife. 
Their  chafte  adorers  (hall  their  praifes  join,     . 
And  with  the  choicell  gifts  enrich  your  mrine. 
The  blifsful  climes  no  change  of  ages  knew, 
The  .golden  firft  began,  and  ftill  is  new. 
That  golden  age  your  world  a  while  could  boa.Ty 
But  here  it  flourim'd,  and  was  never  loft. 
Perpetual  zephyrs  breathe  thro'  fragrant  bow'rs  ; 
And  painted  meads  fmile  with  unbidden  flow'rs  ;  .  ,  ^ 
Flow'rs  of  immortal  bloom  and  various  hue  ; 
No  rival  fvveets  in  your  own  Enna  grew. 
In  the  recefs  of  a  cool  fylvan  glade  »«'«•* 

A  monarch-tree  p/ojects  ho  vulgar  made. 
.Encmnber'd  with  their  wealth,  the  branches  beni, 
And  golden  apples  to  your  reach  defcend. 
Spare  not  the  truit,  but  pluck  the  blooming  ore, 
The  vellow  fo.rvelt  will  increafe  the  more. 

O  5  Bat 
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But  I  too  long  on  trifling  themes  explain, 
Nor  ipeak  th'  unbounded  glories  of  your  rei^n. 
Whole  nature  owns  your  povv'r  :  Whate'er  have  birth, 
And  live,  and  move  o'er  all  the  face  of  earth  j 
-  Or  in  old  ocean's  mighty  carerns  deep, 
Or  fportive  roll  along  the  foamy  deep;. 
Or  on  iliff  pinnions  airy  journeys  take,. 
Or  cirt  the  Hoating  dream  or  dagnant  lake  : 
In  vain  they  labour  to  preferve  their  breath. 
And  foon  fall  victims  to  your  fubjecl,  death.. 
Urxnumber'd  triumphs  fwift  to  you  he  brings, 
Hail !   Goddefs  of  all  fublunary  things  L 
Empires,  that  fink  above,,  here  rife  again, 
And  worlds  unpeopled  crowd  th.1  Elyiian  plain. 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  monarch,  and  the  (late, 
Know  no  fuperior  honours  in  the  grave. 
Proud  tyrants  once,,  an.d  laurel'd  chiefs  mall  come, 
And  kneel,   and  trembling  wait  from  you  their  doom 
The  impious,  forc'd,  (hall  then  their  crimes  difclofe, 
And  fee  part  pleafures  teem  with  future  woes  ;. 
Deplore   in  darknefs  your  impartial  (way, 
While  fpotlefs  fouls  enjoy  the  fields  of  day.. 
When  ripe  for  fecond  birth,  the  dead  (hall  (land. 
3n  (mVrkig  throngs  on  the  Lethaean  iirand,. 
That  (hade  whom  you  approve,  (hall  fiift  be  brought 
To  quart"  oblivion  in  the  pleafing  draught. 
Whole  thread  of  life,  juit  (pun,  you  would  renew* 
But  nod,  and  Clotho  lhall  rewind  the  clue. 
Let  no  diftruft  of  ppw'r  your  joys  abate* 
Speak  vHiat  you.  wilh,  and  what  you.  fpeak  is  fate* 
Tfctf  ravifker  thus  iooth'd  the  weeping  fair, 

-jAnd  check'd  the  fury  of  his  deeds  with  care  ; 

^offeft  of  beauty's  .charms,  he  calmly  rode,. 
Aad  love  &it  io£tea'd  tke  lelendefs  God, 
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Decipit  exemplar,  vitiis  imitabile 

HoR.  Ep.  19,  1.  T.  v,  17. 

Examples,  vice  can  imitate,  deceive.  CREECH* 

[T  is  a   melancholy  thing  t6  fee  a  coxcomb  at  the 
head  of  a  family.      He  fcatters  infection  through 
ic  whole  houfe.     His  wife  and  children  have  always 
heir  eyes  upon  him:  Jf  they  have  more  fenfe  than  him- 
;lf,  they  are  out  of  countenance  for  him:  If  lefs,    they 
abmit  their  understandings  to  him,  and  make  daily  im 
rovements  in  folly  and  impertinence.     I  have  been  ve 
ry  often  fecretly  concerned,  when  I  have  feen  a  circle  of 
pretty  children  cramped  in  their  natural  parts,  and  prat 
tling  even  below  themfelves,  while  they  are  talking  after 
a  couple  of  filly  parents.     The  dulnefs  of  a  rather  often 
extinguishes  a  genius  in  the  fon,  or  gives  fuch  a  wrong 
call  to  his  mind,  as  it  is  hard  for  him  ever  to  wear  off. 
In  fhort,  where  the  head  of  a  family  is  weak,   you  hear 
the  repetitions  of  his  infipid  pleafantrie.s,  mallow  con 
ceits,  and  topical  points  of  mirth,  ia  every  member  of  it. 
His  table,  his  fire-fide,  his  parties  of  diverfion,  are  all  of 
them  fo  many  Handing  fcenes  of  folly. 

This  is  one  reafon  why  I  would  the  more  recommend 
the  improvements  of  the  mind  to  my  female  readers, 
that  a  family  may  have  a  double  chance  for  it ;  and  if 
it  meets  with  weaknefs  in  one  of  the  heads,  may  have 
it  made  up  in  the  other.  It  is  indeed  an  unhappy  cir- 
cumftance  in  a  family,  where  the  wife  has  more  know 
ledge  than  the  hufband ;  but  it  is  better  it  mould  be  fb» 
than  that  there  mould  be  no  knowledge  in  the  whole 
houfe.  It  is  highly  expedient  that  at  lead  one  of  the 
per/bus,  .who  fits  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  mould  give  an 
exr.mple  of  good  fenfe  to  thofe  who  ar«  under  them  in 
tiieie  little  oomeftick  governments. 

06  ff 
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If  folly  is  of  ill  confequence  in  the  head  of  a  fa 
mily,  vice  is  much  mere  fo,  as  it  is  of  a  more  perni 
cious  and  of  a  more  contagious  nature.  When  the  mafter 
is  a  profligate,  the  rake  runs  through  the  houfe.  You 
hear  the  ions  talking  Icofely  and  fwearing  after  the  fa 
ther,  and  fee  the  daughters  either  familiarized  to  his  dif- 
courfe,  or  every  momer.t  bluihing  for  him. 

The  very  footman  will  be  a  fine  gentleman  in  hi! 
matter's  way.  He  improves  by  his  table-talk,  and  re 
peats  in  the  kitchen  what  he  learns  in  the  parlour.  In- 
veil  him  with  the  fame  title  and  ornaments,  and  yqj 
would  fcarce  know  him  from  his  lord.  He  pra&ife 
this  fame  oaths,  the  fame  ribaldy,  the  fame  way  o: 
joking. 

It  is  therefore  of  very  great  concern  to  a  family,  tha 
the  ruler  cf  it  mould  be  wife  and  virtuous.  The  firft  o 
thefe  qualifications  does  not  indeed  lie  within  his  power 
but  the/  a  man  cannot  abftain  from  being  weak,  he  m3) 
from  being  vicious.  It  is  in  his  power  to  give  n  gcdc 
example  of"  modefty,  of  temperance,  of  frugality,  of"  re 
ligion,  and  of  all  other  virtues,  which  though  the  great 
eit  ornaments  of  human  nature,  may  be  put  in  prac~lic< 
by  men  of  the  moft  ordinary  capacities. 

As  wifdom  and  virtue  are  the  proper  qualification 
in  the  mafter  of  a  houfe,  if  he  is  not  acccmpliihed  ii 
both  of  them,  it  is  much  better  that  he  mould  be  defi 
cient  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  fince  the  confe 
quences  of  vice  are  of  an  infinitely  more  dangerous  na 
ture  than  thofe  of  folly. 

When  I  read  the  hiftories  that  are  left  us  of  Py 
thagoras,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  that  great  philofopher,  who  was  an  il 
luilrious  pattern  of  virtue  and  wifdcm,  had  en  his  pri 
vate  family.  This  excellent  man,  after  having  per 
fecled  himlelf  in  the  learning  cf  his  own  country,  tra 
veiled,  into  all  the  known  parts  of  the  world,  on  pur 
pofe  to  converfe  with  the  mcll  learned  men  of  even 
place;  by  which  means  he  gleaned  up  all  the  know 
ledge  of  the  age,  and  is  {till  admired  by  the  grentei 
men  of  the  preient  times,  as  a  prcdigy  of  icience 
His  wife  Theano  wrote  feveral  books";  and  after  'hi; 

fctl 
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Leath  taught  his  philofophy  in  his  publick  fchool, 
vhich  was  frequented  by  numberlefs  difciples  of  diffe- 
ent  countries.  There  are  feveral  excellent  fayings  re- 
:orded  of  her.  I  mall  only  mention  one,  becaufe  it  does 
lonour  to  her  virtue,  as  well  as  to  her  wifdom.  Being 
afked  by  fome  of  her  fex,  in  how  long  a  time  a  woman 
might  be  allowed^  to  pray  to  the  gods,  after  having  con- 
v  cried  with  a  man  ?  "If  it  were  her  hufband,"  fays 
he,  "  the  next  day,  if  a  ftranger  never."  Pythagoras 
lad  by  this  wife  two  fons  and  three  daughters.  His 
wo  fons,  'Telauges  and  Mriefarchus,  were  both  emi 
nent  philofophers,  and  were  joined  with  their  mother 
n  the  government  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool.  Arig- 
note  was  one  of  the  daughters,  whofe  writings  were 
extant,  and  very  much  admired,  in  the  age  of  Forphy- 
ius.  Damo  was  another  of  his  daughters,  in  whofe 
hands  Pythagoras  left  his  works,  with  a  prohibition  to 
communicate  them  to  Grangers,  which  me  obierved  to 
the  hazard  of  her  life  ;  and  though  me  was  offered  a 
great  fum  for  them,  rather  chofe  to  live  in  poverty, 
than  not.  obey  the  commands  of  her  beloved  father. 
Mila  was  the  third  of  the  daughters,  whofe  works  and 
hiitory  were  very  famous,  even  in  Luckn's  time.  She 
was  fo  fignally  virtuous,  that  for  her  unblemi fried  be 
haviour  in  her  virginity,  me  was  chofen  to  lead  up 
the  chorus  of  maids  in  a  national  iblemnity  i  _aad  for 
her  exemplary  conduct  in  marriage*  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  the  matrons,  in  the  like  publick  ceremony. 
The  memory  of  this  learned  woman  was  fo  precious 
among  her  countrymen,  that  her  houfe  was  after-  her 
death  converted  into  a  temple,  and  the  ftreet  fhe  Itvqd 
in  called  by  the  name  of  the  Mufaeum.  Nor  muflil 
omit,  whilft  I  am  mentioning  this  great  philofopher, 
under  his  character  as  the  maiter  of  a  family,  that  two 
of  his  fervants  fo  improved  themfelves  under  him,  that 
they  were  inftituted  into  his  feel,  and  make  an  eminent 
figure  in  the  lifl  of  Pythagoreans.  The  names  of  thetfe 
two  fervants  were  Aitra^us  and  Zamolxes.  This  fingie 
example  iufficitntly  mews  ub  both  the  influence  and  tne 
merit  of  one  who  discharges  as  he  ought  the  office, pf 
a  good  maiter  of  a  family  j  which,  ii  it  were  .well  cb- 

ferved 
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ferved  in  every  houfe,  would  quickly  put  an  end  to  that 
univerfal  depravation  of  manners,  by  which  the  prefent 
age  is  fo  much  diftinguimed  ;  afnd  which  it  is  more  eafy 
to  lament  than  to  reform.  • 
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— — aliquifque  malo  fuit  ufus  in  illo. 

OVID.  Met.  I.  z.  \\  331, 

Some  comfort  from  the  mighty  mifchief  rofe. 

ADDISOS. 

CHARITY  is  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  and  not  of 
the  hands,  fays  an  old  writer.  Gifts  and  alms? 
are  the  expreffions,  not  the  effence  of  this  virtue.  A 
man  may  bellow  great  fums  on  the  poor  and  indigent 
without  being  charitable,  and  may  be  charitable,  when 
he  is  not  able  to  bellow  any  thing.  Chanty  is  there 
fore  a  habit  of  good-will,  or  benevolence,  in  the  foul* 
which  diipofes  us  to  the  love,  afiiflance,  and  relief  of 
mankind,  efpecially  of  thofe  who  fland  in  need  of  it. 
The  poor  man  who  has  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  is 
no  leis  intitled  to  the  reward  of  this  virtue  than  the 
man  who  founds  a  college.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
charitable  to  an  extravagance  this  way.  I  never  faw 
an  indigent  perfon  in  my  life,  without  reaching  out 
to  him  ibme  of  this  imaginary  relief.  I  cannot  but 
fympathife  with  every  one  L  meet  that  is  in  affliction; 
and  if  my  abilities  were  .equal  to  my  wifheo,  there 
ihould  be  neither  pain  nor  poverty  in  the  world. 

To  give  my  reader  a  right  notion  of  myfelf  in  this 
particular,  I  fliall  prefent  him  with  the  {beret  hiilory  of 
one  of  the  moll  remarkable  parts  of  my  life. 

I  was  once  engaged  in  fearch   of   the   philosophers 
It  is  frequently  obferved  of  jnea  who  have 

been 
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been  bulled  in  this  purfuit,  that  though  they  have  failed 
in  their  principal  defign,  they  have  however  made  iuch 
discoveries  in  their  way  to  it,  as  have  fufficiently  re- 
compenfed  their  inquiries.  In  the  fame  manner,  though 
I  cannot  boalt  of  my  fuccefs  in  that  affair,  I  do  not  re- 
punt  of  my  engaging  in  it,  becaufe  it  produced  in  my 
mind  iuch  an  habitual  exercife  of  charity,  as  made  it 
much  better  than  perhaps  it  would  have  been,  had  I 
never  been  loft  in  fo  pleating  a  delufion. 

As  I  did  not  queftion  but  I  mould  foon  have  a  new 
Indies  in  my  poffeflion,  I  was  perpetually  taken  up  in 
confidering  how  to  turn  it  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
In  order  to  it  I  employed  a  whole  day  in  walking  about 
this  great  city,  to  find  out  proper  places  for  the  erec 
tion  of  hofpitals.  I  had  likewife  entertained  that  pro- 
fed,  which  has  fmce  fucceeded  in  another  place,  of 
building  churches  at  the  court-end  of  the  town,  with 
this  only  difference,  that  inftead  of  fifty,  I  intended  to 
have  built  a  hundred,  and  to  have  feen  them  all  finifhed 
in  lefs  than  one  year. 

I  had  with  great  pains  and  application  got  together  a 
lilt  of  ail  the  French  protdtants  ;  and  by  the  belt  ac 
counts  I  could  come  at,  had  calculated  the  value  of  all 
thofe  eftates  and  effedls  which  every  one  of  them  had 
left  in  his  own  country  for  the  fake  of  his  religion,  be 
ing  fully  determined  to  make  it  up  to  him,  and  return 
fome  of  them  the  double  of  what  they  had  loft. 

As  I  was  one  day  in  my  laboratory*  my  operator, 
who  was  to  fill  my  coffers  for  me,  and  ufed  to  foot  it 
from  the  other  end  of  the  town  every  morning,  com 
plained  of  a  fprain  in  his  leg,  that  he  had  met  with 
over-againft  St.  Clement's  church,  This  fo  affected  me, 
that  as  a  ftanding  mark  of  my  gratitude  to  him,  and  out 
of  companion  to  the  reft  of  my  fellaw  citizens,.  I  refold 
ed  to  new-pave  every  ftreet  within  the  liberties,  and  en 
tered  a  memorandum  in  my  pocket-book  accordingly. 
About  the  fame  time  I  entertained  fome  thoughts,  of 
mending  all  the  high-ways  on  this  fide  ihe  Tweed,  and 
of  making  all  the  rivers  in  England  navigable. 

But  the  projed  I  had  moft  at  heart  was  the  fettling 
upon  every  man  in  Great-Britain,  three  p.unJs  a  year 
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(in  which  fum  may  be  comprifed,  according  to  Sir  Wil 
liam  Pettit's  obfervations,  ail  the  necefiities  of  life)  leav 
ing  to  them  whatever  elfe  they  could  get  by  their  owr 
induftry  to  lay  out  on  fuperfluities. 

I  was  above  a  week  debating  in.  myfelf  what  I  ihoulc 
do  in  the  matter  of  Impropriations  ;  but  at  length  cam< 
to  a  refolution  to  buy  them  all  up,  and  reftore  them  t( 
the  church. 

As  I  was  one  day  walking  near  St.  Paul's,  I  too» 
fome  time  to  furvey  that  flructure,  and  not  being  intire 
ly  fatisfied  with  it,  though  I  could  not  tell  why,  I  hac 
fome  thoughts  of  pulling  it  down,  and  building  it  u] 
anew,  at  my  own  expence. 

For  my  own  part,  *as  I  have  no  pride  in  me,  I  ia 
tended  to  take  up  with  a  coach  and  fix,  half  a  dozei 
footmen,  and  live  like  a  private  gentleman. . 

It  happened  about  this  time  'that  publick  matter 
looked  very  gloomy,  taxes  came  hard,  the  war  wen 
tfn  heavily,  people  complained  of  the  great  burden 
that  were  laid  upon  them  :  This  made  me  refolve  -t< 
fet  afide  one  morning,  to  confider  ferioufly  the  ftat< 
of  the  nation.  I  was  the  more  ready  to  enter  on  it 
becaufe  I  was  obliged,  whether  I  would  or  no,  to  fit- a 
home  in  my  morning-gown,  having,  after  a  moft  in 
credible  expence,  pawned  a  new  fuit  of  clothes,  arit 
•  a  full-bottomed  whig,  for  a  fum  of  money,  which  nt] 
operator  afiured  me  was  the  laft  he  mould  want  to  brinj 
all  our  matters  to  bear.  After  having  confidered  manj 
projects,  I  at  length  refolved  to  beat  the  common  ene 
iny  at  his  own  weapons,  and  laid  a  fcheme  whid 
would  have  blown  him  up  in  ti  quarter  of  a  year,  hac 
things  fucceeded  to  my  wifhes.  As  I  was  in  this  goldei 
dream,  fome  body  knocked  at  my  door.  I  opened  k 
and  found  it  was  a  meiTenger  that  brought  me  a  letta: 
from  the  laboratory.  The  fellow  looked  ib  miferabii 
poor,  that  I  was  refolved  to  make  his  fortune  before  h< 
delivered  his  mefiage  :  But  feeing  he  brought  a  lette. 
from  rny  operator,  I  concluded  1  was  bound  to  it  ir 
honour,  as  much  as  a  prince  is  to  give  a  reward  to  oix 
that  brings  him  the  firft  news  of  a  viclory.  I  kneti 
this  was  tho.  long  expected  hour  of  projection,  aix 
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hich  I  had  waited  for  with  great  impatience,  above 
alf  a  year  before.  In  fhort,  I  broke  open  my  letter  in 
tranfport  of  joy,  and  found  it  as  follows. 

S  I  R, 

AF  T  E  R  having  got  out  of  you  every  thing  yOvf 
can  conveniently  fpare,  I  fcorn  to  trelpafs  upon 
your  generous  nature,  and  therefore  mult  ingenuouily 
confefs  to  you,  that  I  know  no  more  of  the  phiiolo- 
phers  Hone  than  you  do.  I  mall  only  tell  you  for 
your  comfort,  that  I  could  never  yet  bubble  a  block 
head  out  of  his  money.  They  muft  be  men  of  wit 
and  parts  who  are  for  my  purpofe.  This  made  me  ap 
ply  myfelf  to  a  perfon  of  your  wealth  and  ingenuity* 
How  I  have  fucceeded  you  yourfelf  can  bell  tell.' 

Your  humble  fervant  to  command^ 
THOMAS  WHITE. 

I  have  locked  up  the  laboratory,  and  kid  the  key  un 
der  the  door.,  :  .s 

I  was  very  much  mocked  at  the  unworthy  treatment 
of  this  man,  and  not  a  little  mortified  at  my  difappoint- 
ment,  tho'  .not  fo  much  for  what  I  myfelf,  as  what  the 
publick  fuffered  by  it.  I  think  however  1  ought  to  Jet 
the  world  know  what  I  defigned  for  them^  and.  hope 
that  fuch  of  my  readers  who  find  they  had  a  mare  in  my 
good  intentions,  -will  accept  of  the  will  for  the  deed. 
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Fata  viam  invenient 

Fate  the  way  will  find, 


3.  v.  395 
DRYDEN 


TH E  .following  ilory  is  lately  tranflated  out  of  ai 
Arabian  manufcript,  which  I  think  has  very  mud 
the  turn  of  an  oriental  tale  ;  and  as  it  has  liever  before 
been  printed,  I  queftion  not  but  it  will  be  highly  accept 
able  to  my  reader. 

The  name  of  Helim  is  Hill  famous  through  all  tin 
eaftern  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  called  among  th< 
Perfians,  even  to  this  day,  Helim  the  great  phyiician 
He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  powers  of  fimples,  un- 
derilood  all  the  influences  of  the  liars,  and  knew  the  fe- 
crets  that  were  engraved  on  the  feal  of  Solomon  the  fon 
of  David.  Helim  was  alfo  governor  of  the  Black  Palace, 
and  chief  of  the  phyficians  to  Alnarefchin  the  ereat  king 
of  Perfia. 

Alnarefchin  was  the  moft  dreadful  tyrant  that  evei 
reigned  in  this  country.  He  was  of  a  fearful,  fufpicious, 
and  cruel  nature,  having  put  to  death  upon  very  flight 
jealoufies  and  furmifes  five  and  thirty  of  his  queens,  and 
above  twenty  fons  whom  he  fufpefted  to  have  confpired 
againft  his  life.  Being  at  length  weaned  with  the  exer- 
cife  of  fo  many  cruelties  in  his  own  family,  and  fearing 
left  the  whole  race  of  Caliphs  mould  be  entirely  loft, 
he  one  day  fent  for  Helim,  and  fpoke  to  him  after  this 
manner.  *«  Helim,"  faid  he,  "  I  have  long  admired 
thy  great  wifclom,  and  retired  way  of  living.  I 
flull  now  mew  thee  the  entire  confidence  which  1  place 
in  thee.  I  have  only  two  fons  remaining,  who  are 
as  yet  but  infants.  It  is  my  defign  that  thou  take 
them  home  with  thee,  and  educate  them  as  thy 
tl  own.  Train  them  up  in  the  humble  unambitious  pur- 
*'  /bits  of  knowledge.  By  this  means  mail  the  line  of 
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Galiphs  be  preferved,  and  my  children  fuccced  after 
me,  without  afpiring  to  my  throne  whilft  I  am  yet 
alive."  The  words  of  my  lord  the  king  mail  be 
teyed,  faid  Helim.  After  which  he  bowed,  and 
ent  out  of  the  king's  prefence.  He  then  received  the 
rildren  into  his  own  houie,  and  from  that  time  bred 
icm  up  with  him  in  the  ftudies  of  knowledge  and  vir- 
The  young  princes  loved  and  refpefted  Helim  as 
leir  father,  and  made  fuch  improvements  under  him, 
lat  by  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  they  were  inftrucled 
all  the  learning  of  the  Eaft.  The  name  of  the  el- 
eft  was  Ibrahim,  and  of  the  youngeft  Abdallah.  They 
ved  together  in  fuch  a  perfect  friendfhip,  that  to  this 
ay  it  is  {aid  of  intimate  friends,  that  they  live  together 
ke  Ibrahim  and  Abdallah.  Helim  had  an  only  child, 
/ho  was  a  girl  of  a  fine  foul,  and  a  moil  beautiful  per- 
)n.  Her  father  omitted  nothing  in  her  education, 
hat  might  make  her  the  moft  accomplimed  woman  of 
er  age.  As  the  young  princes  were  in  a  manner  ex- 
luded  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  they  frequently  con- 
erfed  with  this  lovely  virgin,  who  had  been  brought 
.p  by  her  father  in  the  fame  courfe  of  knowledge  and  of 
'irtue.  Abdallah,  whofe  mind  was  of  a  fofter  turn  than 
hat  of  his  brother,  grew  by  degrees  fb  enamoured  of 
ier  converfation,  that  he  did  not  think  he  lived,  when 
te  was  not  in  company  with  his  beloved  Balfora,  for  that 
i'as  the  name  of  the  maid.  The  fame  of  her  beauty 
/as  fo  great,  that  at  length  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
ling,  who  pretending  to  vifit  the  young  princes  his 
3ns,  demanded  of  Helim  the  fight  of  Balfora  his  fair 
aughter.  The  king  was  fo  inflamed  with  her  beauty 
nd  behaviour,  that  he  fent  for  Helim  the  next  morning, 
nd  told  him  it  was  now  his  defign  to  recompenfe  him 
5r  all  his  faithful  fervices ;  and  that  in  order  to  it,  he 
itended  to  make  his  daughter  queen  of  Perfia.  He 
rn,  who  knew  very  well  the  fate  of  all  thofe  unhappy 
fomen  who  had  been  thus  advanced,  and  could  not 
ut  be  privy  to  the  fecret  love  which  Abdallah  bore  his 
aughter,  "  Far  be  it,"  fays  he,  "  from  the  king  of 
1  Perfia  to  contaminate  the  blood  of  the  Caliphs,  and 
join  himfelf  in  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  his 
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"  phyfician."  The  king  however,  was  To  impatient  for 
fuch  a  bride,  that  without  hearing  any  excufes,  he  im 
mediately  ordered  Balfora  to  be  fent  for  into  his  pre- 
fence,  keeping  the  father  with  him,  in  order  to  make 
her  fenfible  of  the  honour  which  he  deiigned  her.  Bal 
fora,  who  was  too  modeft  and  humble  to  think  hej 
beauty  had  made  fuch  an  imprefilon  on  the  king,  was. a 
few  moments  after  brought  into  his  prefence  as  he  hac 
commanded. 

She  appeared  in  the  king's  eye  as  one  of  the  v^. 
gins  of  paradife.  But  upon  hearing  the  honour  wnicl 
he  intended  her,  me  fainted  away,  and  fell  down  a 
dead  at  his  feet.  Helim  wept,  and  after  having  re* 
covered  her  out  of  the  trance  into  which  me  was  ialleq 
reprefented  to  the  king,  that  fo  unexpected  an  honou* 
was  too  great  to  have  been  communicated  to  her  all  a 
once  ;  but  that,  if  he  pleaied,  he  would  himfelf  prc 
pare  her  for  it.  The  king  bid  him  take  his  own  way 
and  difmifled  him.  Balfora  was  conveyed  again  to  hs 
father's  houfe,  where  the  thoughts  of  Abdallah  renews 
>er  affli£tion  every  moment ;  mfomuch  ,  that  at  lengt! 
fie  fell  into  a  raging  feVer.  The  king  was  informed  c 
her  condition  by  thofe  that  faw  her.  Helim  finding  ni 
other  means  of  extricating  her  from  the  difficulties  lh 
was  in,  after  having  compofed  her  mind,  and  m3 
her  acquainted  with  his  intentions,  gave  her  a  certai 
potion,  which  he  knew  would  lay  her  afleep  for  man 
hours ;  and  afterwards  in  all  the  feeming  diftrefs  of 
difconfolate  father  informed  the  king  me  was  dead.  Tt 
.king,  who  never  let  any  fentiments  of  humanity  coir 
.'too  near  his  heart,  did  not  much  trouble  himfelf  aboi 
the  matter ;  however,  for  his  own  reputation,  he  to! 
.the  father,  that  fince  it  was  known  through  the  empii 
.that  Balfora  died  at  a  time  when  he  defigned  her  for  h 
bride,  it  was  his  intention  that  me  mould  be  honoun 
.as  fuch  after  her  death,  that  her  body  mould  be  laid  ; 
the  Black  Palace,  among  thofe  of  his  deceafed  queens. 
In  die  mean  time  Abdallah,  who  had  heard  ^of  tj 
king's  defign,  was  not  lets  aflli&ed  than  his  belovt 
Balfora.  As  for  the  feveral  circumflances  of  his  d 
iirefe,  as  alfo  how  the  king  was  informed  of  an  in 

coverat 
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>verable  diftemper  into  which  he  was  fallen,  they  arc 
)  be  found  at  length  in  the  hiftory  of  Helim.  ft  (hall 
nice  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  Helim,  fome  days  af- 
r  the  fuppofed  death  of  his  daughter,  gave  the  prince 
potion  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  which  had  laid 
leep  Balfora. 

It  is  the  cuflom  among  the  Perfians,  to  convey  in  a 
rivate  manner  the  bodies  of  all  the  royal  family,  a  lit- 
e  after  their  death/  into  the  Black  Palace  ;  which  is 
le  repofitory  of  all  who  are  defcended  from  the  Ca- 
phs,  or  any  way  allied  to  them.  The  chief  phyfician 
always  governor  of  the  Black  Palace  ;  it  being  his  of- 
ce  to  embalm  and  preferve  the  holy  family  after  they 
re  dead,  as  well  as  to  take  care  of  them  while  they 
re  yet  living.  The  Black  Palace  is  fo  called  from  the 
:olour  of  the  building,  which  is  all  of  the  fmeft  polilh- 
:d  black  marble.  There  are  always  burning  in  it  five 
nhoufand  everlafting  lamps.  It  has  alfo  a  hundred  fold- 
ng  doors  of  ebony,  which  are  each  of  them  watched 
Jay  and  night  by  a  hundred  negroes,  who  are  to  take 
care  that  no  body  enters,  befides  the  governor. 

Helim,  after  having  conveyed  the  body  of  his  daugh 
ter  into  this  repofitory,  and  at  the  appointed  time  re 
vived  her  out  of  the  fleep  into  which  me  was  fallen, 
took  care  fome  time  after  to  bring  that  of  Abdallah  in 
to  the  fame  place.  Balfora  watched  over  him  till  fuch 
time  as  the  dofe  he  had  taken  loft  its  effecl:.  Ab,dallah 
iv as  not  acquainted  with  Helim's  defign  when  he  gave 
him  this  ileepy  potion.  It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the 
furnrife,  the  joy,  the  tranfport  he  was  in  at  his  firft 
awaking.  He  fancied  himfelf  in  the  retirements  of  the 
bleft,  and  that  the  fpirit  of  his  dear  Balfora,  who  he 
thought  was  juft  gone  before  him,  was  the  firft  who 
came  to  congratulate  his  arrival.  She  foon  informed 
him  of  the  place  he  was  in,  which,  notwithftanding  all 
its  horrors,  appeared  to  him  more  fweet  than  the  bower 
of  Mahomet,  in  the  company  of  his  Balfora. 

Helim,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
embalming  of  the  bodies,  vifited  the  place  very  fre 
quently.  His  greateft  perplexity  was  how  to  get  the 
lovers  out  of  it,  the  gates  being  watched  in  fuch  a 

manner 
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manner  as  I  have  before  related.     This  confederation ' 
did  not  a  little  difturb  the  two  interred  lovers.     At< 
length  Helim  bethought  himfelf,  that  the  firft  day  of 
the  full  moon  of  the  month  Tizpa  was  near  at  hand. 
Now  it  is  a  received  tradition  among  the  Perfians,  that 
the  fouls  of  thofe  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  in  a 
ftate  of   blifs,    do,    on  the  firll  full  moon  after  their 
deceafe,   pafs  through  the  eaftern  gate  of  the  Black 
Palace,  which  is  therefore  called  the  gate  of  paradife, 
in  order  to  take  their  flight  for  that  happy  place.   Helim 
therefore  having  made  due  preparation  for  this  right, 
dreffed  each  of    the  lovers  in  a  robe  of  azure  iilk, 
wrought  in  the   fineft  looms  of  Perfia,    with   a   long 
train  of  linen  whiter  than  fnovv,    that  floated  on  the 
ground  behind  them.     Upon  Abdalla's  head  hj  fixed  a 
vvre.ith  of  the  greenefl  myrtle,  and  on  Balfbra's  a  gar-; 
land  of  the  frefheft  rofes.     Their  garments  were  fcent- 
ed  with  the  richeft  perfumes  of  Arabia.     Having  thus 
prepared  every  thing,  the  full  moon  was  no  fooner  up, 
and  mining  in  all  its  brightnefs,  but  he  privately  opened 
the  gate  of  paradife,  and  ihut  it  after  the  fame  man 
ner,  as  foon  as  they  had  pa/Ted  through  it.     The  band 
of  negroes  who  were  polled  at  a  little  diftance  from 
the  gate,    feeing  two  fuch  beautiful  apparitions,    that 
iliowed  themfelves  to  advantage  by  the  light  of  the 
full  moon,    and  being   raviihed   with  the  odour  thai 
flowed   from   their  garments,    immediately   concluded 
them'  to  be  the  ghofts  of  the  two  perfons  lately  de- 
ceafed.     They  fell  upon  their  faces  as  they  paffed  thro1 
the  midil  of  them,  and  continued  proitrate  on  the  earth 
till  fuch  time  as  they  were  out  of  fight.     They  reportec 
the  next  day  what  they  had  feen,  but  this  was  lookec 
upon   by  the  king  himfelf,  and  moil  others,    as   th« 
compliment  that  was  ufually  paid   to  any  of   the  de 
ceafed  of  his  family.    Helim  had  placed  two  of  his  ovvi 
mules  af  about  a  mile's  diilance  from  the  DUck  Tem 
ple,  on   the  fpot  which  they  had  agreed  upon  for  thei; 
^  rendezvous.     Here  he  met  them,  and  conducted  then 
to  one  of  his  own  houfes,  which  was  fituated  en  mount1 
Khacan.     The  air  of  this  mountain  was  fo  very  health 
fuJ,    that  Helim  had  formerly   tranfported   the   kin) 
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ither,  in  order  to  recover  him  out  of  a  long  fit  of 
knefs ;  which  fucceeded  fo  well  that  the  king  made 
m  a  prefent  of  the  whole  mountain,  with  a  beautiful 
>ufe  and  gardens  that  were  on  the  top  of  it.     In 
is   retirement   lived  Abdallah    and    Balfora.      They 
ere  both  fo  fraught  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and 
>lTefl  with  fo  conftant  and  mutual  a  pafiion  for  eack 
her,  that  their  folitude  never  lay  heavy  on  them.    At- 
illah  applied  himfelf  to  thofe  arts  which  were  agree- 
)le  to  his  manner  of  living,    and  the  lituatiori  of  the 
ace  ;   infomuch  that  in  a  tew  years  he  converted  the^ 
hole  mountain  into  a  kind  of  garden,  and  covered 
'ery  part  of  it  with  plantations  or  fpots  of  flowers, 
[elim  was  too  good  a  father  to  let  him  want  any  thing 
tat  might  conduce  to  make  his  retirement  pleafant. 
In  about  ten   years  after  their  abode  in  this  place 
ic  old  king  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ibra- 
im,  who,  upon  the  fuppofed  death  of  his  brother,  Lid 
een  called  to  court,  and  entertained  there  as  heir  to 
le  Perfian  empire.     Though  he  was  fome  years  in- 
Dnfolable  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  Helim  durft  not 
•uft  him  with  the  fecret,  which  he  knew  would  have 
ital  confequences,    mould  it  by  any  means  come  to 
ae  knowledge  of  the  old  king.   Ibrahim  was  no  fooner 
lounted  to  the  throne,  but  Helim  fought  after  a  pro- 
<er  opportunity  of  making  a  difcovery  to  him,  which 
.e  knew  would  be  very  agreeable  to  fo  good-natured 
nd  generous  a  prince.     It  fo  happened,    that  before 
lelim  found  fuch  an  opportunity  as  he  denied,  the 
&w  king  Ibrahim,    having  been   feparated  from   his 
ompany  in  a  chace,    and   almoft  fainting  with  heat 
nd  thirft,  faw  himfelf  at  the  foot  of  mount  Khacan. 
ie  immediately  afcended  the  hill,  and  coming  to  He- 
im's  houfe  demanded  fome  refremments.     Helim  was 
'ery  luckily  there  at;  that  time ;  and  after  having  fet  be- 
bre  the  king  the  choicell  of  wines  and  fruits,  finding 
lim  wonderfully  pleafed  with  fo  feafonable  a  treat,  told 
lim  that  the  bell  part  of  his  entertaiment  was  to  come. 
Upon  which  he  opened  to  him  the  whole  hiilory  of 
vhat  had  patted.     The  king  was  at  once  aftonifhed  and 
xanfported  at  fo  ftrange  a  relation,  and  feeing  his  bro» 
sjier  $nter  the  room  with  Balfora  in  his  hand,  he  leaped 
I  Qif 
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off  from  the  Sofa  on  which  he  fat,  and  cried  out,  "  Jt  i 

"  he!  it  is  my  Abdallah!" having  faid  this,  he  fe] 

upon  his  neck,  and  wept.  The  whole  company,  for  fom 
time,  remained  filent,  and  fhedding  tears  of  joy.  Th 
king  at  length,  having  kindly  reproached  Helim  fc 
depriving  him  fo  long  of  fuch  a  brother,  embraced  Bal 
fora  with  the  greateft  tendernefs,  and  told  her  that  ih 
fhould  now  be  a  queen  indeed,  for  that  he  would  imme 
diately  make  his  brother  king  of  all  the  conquered  na 
tioris  on  the  other  fide  the  Tigris.  He  eafily  difcovere 
in  the  eyes  of  our  two  lovers,  that  inftead  of  bein 
tranfported  with  the  offer,  they  preferred  their  prefer 
retirement  to  empire.  At  their  requeft  therefore  h 
changed  his  intentions,  and  made  them  a  prefent  of  a 
the  open  country  as  far  as  they  could  fee  from  the  to 
of  mount  Khacan.  Abdallah  continuing  to  extend  h 
former  improvements,  beautified  this  whole  profpei 
with  groves  and  fountains,  gardens  and  feats  of  pleafun 
till  it  became  the  moft  delicious  fpot  of  ground  withi 
the  empire,  and  is  therefore  called  the  garden  of  Perfi; 
This  Caliph,  Ibrahim,  after  a  long  and  happy  reigi 
died  without  children,  and  was  fucceeded  by  AbdalJal 
a  fon  of  Abdallah  and  Balfora.  This  was  that  king  Al 
daflah,  who  afterwards  fixed  the  imperial  reiidence  upo 
mount  Khacan,  which  continues  at  this  time  to  be  tli 
favourite  palace  of  the  Perfian  empire.  fc 


N°  168.    WEDNESDAY,  September  23. 

«... ..Joca  jam  recitata  revolvimus— — — 

*  HOR.Ep.  j.l.  2.  v.2'4; 
The  fame  fub^e&s  we  repeat. 

SIR, 

'  T  Obferve  that  many  of  your  late  papers  haj 
'  JL  reprefented  to  us  the  characters  of  accomplift 
'  ed  women ;  but  among  all  of  them  I  do  not  fir 
*  a  quotation  which  I  expected  to  have  feen  in  yoi 

x     '  work* 
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works  :  I  mean  the  chara&er  of  the  miilrefs  of  a  fa 
mily  as  it  is  drawn  out  at  length  in  the  book  of  Pro 
verbs.  For  my  part,  confidering  it  only  as  a  human 
compofition,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  cha- 
rader  in  Theophraftus,  which  has  fo  many  beautiful 
particulars  in  it,  and  which  is  drawn  with  fuch  ele 
gance  of  thought  and  phrafe.  I  wonder  that  it  is 
not  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  great  hall  of  every 
country  gentleman. 

'  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  For  her  price  is 
far  above  rubies. 

'  The  heart  of  her  hurband  doth  fafely  truft  in  her, 
fo  that  he  mall  have  no  need  of  fpoil. 

*  She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of 
her  life. 

*  She  feeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  \villingly 
with  her  hands. 

'  She  is  like  the  merchants  mips,  me  bringeth  her 
food  from  afar. 

'  She  rifeth  alfo  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat 
to  her  houmold,  and  a  portion  to  her  maidens. 

'  She  confidereth  a  field,  and  buyeth  it;  with  the 
fruit  of  her  hands  me  planteth  a  vineyard. 

*  She  girdeth  her  loins  with  ftrength,  and  flrength- 
neth  her  arms. 

*  She  perceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is  good  ;   her 
candle  goeth  not  out  by  night. 

'  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  fpindle,  and  her  hands 
hold  the  diitafE 

*  She  itretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor ;   yea  me 
reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy. 

*  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  fnow  for  her  houmold,  for 
;  all  her  houfhold  are  clothed  with  fcarlet. 

'  She  maketh  herfelf  coverings  of  tapeftry,  her 
clothing  is  filk  and  purple. 

'  Her  hufband  is  known  in  the. gates,  when  he  fittedv 
;  among  the  elders  of  the  land. 

*  She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  felleth  it,  and  delivered! 
girdles  unto  the  merchant. 

*  Strength  and  honour  are  her  clOvbing,  and  fhe  ihall 
•  rejoice  in  time  to  come. 

VOL.  II.  P  «  She 
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'  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wifdom,   and  in  her 
«  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindnefs. 

'  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  houfhold,  and 

<  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idlenefs. 

*  Her  children  arife  up,  and  call  her  blefled  ;   he* 

*  hufband  alfo,  and  he  praifeth  her. 

«  Many  daughters  have  dene  virtuoufly,  but  thou  ex- 
«  ctlleft  them  all. 

'  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain,  but  a  wo- 

<  man  that  feareth  the  Lord,  flie  fliall  be  praifed. 

*  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  owi 

*  works  praife  her  in  the  gat?s. 

Your  humble  Servant 

S  I  R, 

*  Y  Ventured  to  your  lion  with  the  following  lines, 

*  JL  "upon  an  aflurance,  that  if  you  thought  them  nol 

*  proper  food  for  your  beait,  you  would  at  leaft  permit 

*  him  to  tear  them. 

•  *     i ,       f  »      '  j^ii*^H 
From  Anacreon. 


* 

BEST  and  happieil  artifan, 
Bell  of  painters,  if  you  can 
With  your  many-coloured  art 
Paint  the  miilrefs  of  my  heart : 
Defcribe  the  charms  you  hear  from  me, 
(Her  charms  you  could  not  paint  and  fee) 
And  make  the  abfent  nymph  appear, 
As  if  her  lovely  felf  was  here. 
Firft  draw  her  eafy  flowing  hair 
As  ibft  and  black  as  me  is  fair ; 
And  if  your  art  can  rife  fo  high, 
Let  breathing  odours  round  her  fly, 
Beneath  the  lhade  of  flowing  jet 
The  iv'ry  forehead  fmoothly  fet. 
With  care  the  fable  brows  extend, 
And  in  two  arches  nicely  bend, 
That  the  fair  fpace  which  lies  between 
The  melting  made  may  fcarce  be  feen. 
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The  eye  muft  be  uncommon  fire, 
Sparkle,  languifh  and  defire, 
The  flames  unfeen  mull  yet  be  felt, 
Like  Pallas  kill,  like  Venus  melt. 
The  rofy  cheeks  muft  feem  to  glow 
Amidft  the  white  of  new-fall'n  ihovv. 
Let  her  lips  p&rfuafion  wear, 
In  filence  elegantly  fair ; 
As  if  the  blufhing  rivals  ftrove, 
Breathing  and  inviting  love. 
Below  her  chin  be  fure  to  deck 
With  ev'ry  grace  her  polifh'd  neck, 
While  all  that's  pretty,  foft  and  fweet, 
In  the  fwelling  bofom  meet. 
The  reft  in  pdrple  garments  veil; 
Her  body,  not  her  fhape  conceal ; 

Enough the  lovely  work  is  done, 

The  breathing  paint  will  fpeak  anon. 

I  am,    SIR, 

Your  humble  Servant. 
Mr.  IRONSIDE, 

THE  letter  which  I  fent  you  fome  time  ago,  and 
was  fubfcribed  Englifli  Tory,  has  made,  as  you 
null  have  obferved,  a  very  great  buftle  in  town, 
rhere  are  come  out  againft  me  two  Pamphlets  and  two 
Examiners ;  but  there  are  printed  on  my  fide  a  letter 
o  the  GUARDIAN  about  Dunkirk,  and  a  Pamphlet 
alleJ  Dunkirk  or  Dover.  I  arn  no  proper  judge  who 
as  the  better  of  the  argument,  the  Examiner  or  my- 
jlf :  But  I  am  fure  my  feconds  are  better  than  his.  I 
ave  addrefled  a  defence  againft  the  ill  treatment  I 
ave  received  for  my  letter,  (which  ought  to  .have 
lade  every  man  in  England  my  friend)  to  the  bai- 
ff  of  Stockbridge,  becaufe,  as  the  woiid  goes,  I  am 
)  think  myfelf  very  much  obliged  to  that  hpneil  man, 
nd  efteem  him  my  patron,  who  allowed  thatiifty  was 

greater  number  than  one  and  twenty,  and  returned 
i.e  accordingly  to  ferve  for  that  borough. 

There  are  very  many  fcurrilous  things  laid  againfl 

le,  .but  I  have  turned  them  to  my  advantage,  by 

P  2  *  quoting 
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quoting  them  at  large,  and  by  that  means  fwelling  th 
volume  to  I  s.  price.  If  I  may  be  fo  free  with  my 
felf,  I  might  put  you  in  mind  upon  this  occaficn  o 
one  of  thofe  animals  which  are  famous  for  their  lo? 
of  mankind,  that  when  a  bone  is  thrown  at  them 
fall  to  eating  it,  inftead  of  flying  at  the  perfon  wh 
threw  it.  Pleafe  to  read  the  account  of  the  channel 
by  the  map  at  Will's,  and  you  will  find  what  I  re 
prefent  concerning  the  importance  of  Dunkirk,  a 
to  its  fituation,  very  juft. 

I  am,    SIR, 

Very  often  your  great  admirer, 

RICHARD  STEELE 


N?  169.     THURSDAY,  September  24. 

Coslumque  tueri 

Jufiit  —  OVID.  Met.  1.  i.  v.  85 

And  bade  him  lift  to  heav'n  his  wond'ring  eyes. 

IN  fair  weather,  when  my  heart  is  cheered,  and  I  fee 
that  exaltation  of  fpirits  which  reiults  from  ligh 
and  warmth,  joined  with  a  beautiful  profpecl  of  nature 
I  regard  myfelf  as  one  placed  by  the  hand  of  God  « 
the  midft  of  an  ample  theatre,  in  which  the  fun,  mcoi 
and  ftars,  the  fruits  alfo,  and  vegetables  of  the  earth 
perpetually  changing  their  pofitions,  or 'their  afpefts 
exhibit  an  -elegant  entertainment  to  the  underftanding 
as  well  as  to  the  eye. 

Thunder  and  lightn-mg,  rain  and  hail,  the  painta 
bow,  and  the  glaring  comets,  are  decorations  of  thi 
mighty  theatre.  And  the  fable  hemifphere  lludded  wit) 
fpangles,  the  blue  vault  at  noon,  the  glorious  gilding 
and  rich  colours  in  the  horizon,  I  look  on  as  io  man; 
fucceilive  fcenes. 

Wha 
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When  I  confider  things  in  this  light,  methinks  it  is 
fort  of  impiety  to  have  no  attention  t6  the  courfe  of 
ituie,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

0  be  regardlefs  of  thoie  phaenomena  that  are  placed 
ithin  our  view,  on  purpofe  to  entertain  our  faculties, 
id  difplay  t^e  wifdom  and  power  of  their  Creator,  is 

1  affront  to  providence  of  the  fame  kind,  (I  hope  it 
not  impious  to  make  fuch  a  fimile)  as  it  would  be 

-  a  good  poet,  to  fit  out  his  play  without  minding  the 
ot  or  beauties  of  it. 

And  yet  how  few  are  there  who  attend  to  the  drama 
;  nature,  its  artificial  fcrufture,  and  thofe  admirable 
machines,  whereby  the  paffions  of  a  philofopher  ere 
ratefully  agitated,  and  his  foul  affected  with  the  ftveet 
notions  of  joy  and  furprife? 

How  many  fox-hunters  and  rural  {quires  are  to  be 
•und  in  Great  Britain,  who  are  ignorant  that  they  have 
1  this  while  lived  on  a  planet;  that  the  fun  is  ievcral 
loufand  times  bigger  than  the  earth  ;  and  that  there 
•e  other  worlds  within  our  view  greater  and  more  glo- 
ous  than  our  own.  Ay,  but  fays  fome  illiterate  fel- 
»w,  I  enjoy  the  world,  and  leave  others  to  contemplate 
.  Yes,  you  eat  and  drink,  and  run  about  upon  it, 
lat  is,  you  enjoy  it  as  a  brute ;  but  to  enjoy  it  as  a 
itional  being,  is'  to  know  it,  to  be  fenfible  of  its  great- 
efs  and  beauty,  to  be  delighted  with  its  harmony,  and 
y  thefe  reflections  to  obtain  juft  fentiments  of  the  Al- 
lighty  mind  that  framed  it. 

The  man  who,  uncmbarrafTed  with  vulgar  cares, 
rifurely  attends  to  the  flux  of  things  in  heaven,  ai.-d 
lings  on  earth,  and  obferves  the  laws  by  which  they  arc 
overned,  hath  fecured  to  himfelf  an  eafy  and  convenient 
rat,  where  he  beholds  with  pleafure  all  that  paites  on 
\e  ftage  of  nature,  while  thofe  ..bout  him  are,  fome 
ift  afleep,  and  others  ftruggling  for  the  higheft  places, 
r  turning  their  eyes  from  the  entertainment  prepared  by 
rovidence,  to  play  at  pufh-pin  with  one  another. 

Within   this  ample  circumference  of  the  world,  the 

•lorious  lights  that  are  hung  on  high,  the  meteors  in 

ic  middle  region,  the  various  livery  of  the  earth,  and 

1e  profufion  of  good  things  that  diftinguiih  the  feafons, 

P  3  yield 
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yield  a  profpedl  which  annihilates  all  human  grandeuj 
But  when  we  have  feen  frequent  returns  of  the  farm 
things,  when  we  have  often  viewed  the  heaven  and  th 
earth  in  all  their  various  array,  our  attention  flags  arii 
our  admiration  ceafes.  All  the  art  and  magnificence  Ji 
nature,  could  not  make  us  pleafed  with  the  fame  enter 
tainment,  prefented  a  hundred  years  fucceflively  to  ou 
view. 

I  am  led  into  this  way  of  thinking  by  a  queftion  ftait 
ed  the  other  night,  viz.  Whether  it  were  poflible  that « 
man  mould  be  weary  of  a  fortunate  and  healthy  courfed 
life  ?  My  opinion  was,  that  the  bare  repetition  of  thi 
fame  objeds,  abilrafled  from  all  other  inconveniencies 
was  fufficient  to  create  in  our  minds  a  diftafle  of  thi 
world  ;  and  that  the  abhorrence  old  men  have  of  death, 
proceeds  rather  from  a  diilruft  of  what  may  follow,  that 
from  the  profpeft  of  lofmg  any  prefent  enjoyments.  Foi 
(as  an  ancient  author  fomewhere  expreffes  it)  -when '•% 
man  has  feen  the  viciflkudes  of  night  and  day,  wintei 
and  furnmer,  fpring  and  autumn^-  the  returning  faces  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  nature,  what  is  there  further  to  de 
tain  his  fancy  here  below  ? 

The  fpeclacle  indeed  is  glorious,  and  may  bear  view 
ing  feveral  times.  But  in  a  very  few  fcenes  of  revolving 
years,  we  feel  a  fatiety  of  the  fame  images  ;  the  mind 
grows  impatient  to  fee  the  curtain  drawn,  and  behold 
new  fcenes  difclofed ;  and  the  imagination  is  in  this  life 
filled  with  a  confufed  idea  of  the  next. 

Death,  confidered  in  this  light,  is  no  more  than  pag 
ing  from  one  entertainment  to  another.  If  the  pre- 
fent  objefts  are  grown  tirefom  and  diftafteful,  it  is  in  or 
der  to  prepare  our  minds  for  a  more  exquifite  relifh  of 
thofe  which  are  frefli  and  new.  If  the  good  things  we 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  are  tranfient,  they  will  be  fucceed- 
cd  by  thofe  which  the  inexhauftible  power  of  the  Deity 
will  fupply  to  eternal  ages.  If  the  pleafures  of  our  pre- 
Jent  ftate  are  blended  with  pain  and  uneafmefs,  our  fu 
ture  will  confift  of  fincere  unmixed  delights.  BlefTed 
hope  !  the  thought  whereof  turns  the  very  imperfections 
of  our  nature  into  occafions  of  comfort  and  joy. 

But  what  confolation  is  left  to  the  man  who  hath  no 
hope  or  profpeft  of  thefe  things  .^  View  him  in  that  part 

of 
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:  life  when  the  natural  decay  of  his  faculties  concurs 
ith  the  frequency  of  the  fame  obje&s  to  make  him 
eary  of  this  world,  when  like  a  man  who  hangs  upon 
precipice,  his  prefent  fituation  is  uneafy,  and  the  mo- 
ent  that  he  quits  his  hold,  he  is  fare  of  finking  into 
ill  or  annihilation. 

There  is  not  any  character  fo  hateful  as  his  who 
vents  racks  and  tortures  for  mankind.  The  free- 
.inkers  make  it  their  bufmefs  to  introduce  doubts,  per- 
exities  and  defpair  into  the  minds  of  men,  and  accorc{- 
g  to  the  poet's  rule,  are  moil  juiUy  punilhed  by  their 
vn  fchemes. 


°  170.       FRIDAY,  September  25. 

.-.- Timeo  Danaos  &  dona  ferenies. 

VrRG.  Mn.  2.  v.  49. 

I  fear  your  Greeks,  with  prefents  in  their  hands. 

Moll  venerable  NESTOR,  London,  Sept.  2?. 

TH  E  plan  laid  do.vn  in  your  firft  paper  gives 
me  a  title  and  authority  to  apply  to  you,  in  be 
half  of  the  trading  world.  According  to  the  gene 
ral  fcheme  you  propofed  in  your  faid  firft  paper,  you 
have  not  profciled  only  to  entertain  men  of  wit  and 
polite  tafte,  but  alfo  to  be  ufeful  to  the  trader  and 
the  artificer.  You  cannot  do  your  country  greater 
fervice  than  by  informing  all  ranks  of  men  amongft  us, 
that  the  greateft  benefa&or  to  them  all  is  the  merchant. 
The  merchant  advances  the  gentleman's  rent,  gives 
the  artificer  food,  and  fupplies  the  courtier's  luxury. 
But  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  neither  you,  nor  all  your 
clan  of  wits  can  put  together  fo  ufeful  and  commo 
dious  a  treatife  for  the  welfare  of  your  fellow-fubjedl> 
as  that  which  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  city  has 
lately  written.  It  is  called  "  General  Maxims  of 
:  trade,  particularly  applied  to  the  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  France."  I  have  made  an  extract 
P  4  'of 
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of  ity  fo  as  to  bring  it  within  the  compafs  of  your 
paper,  which  take  as  follows. 

*  I.  That  trade  which  exports  manufactures   made 
of  the  product  of  the  country,  is  undoubtedly  good ; 
fuch  is  the  fending  abroad  ourYorkmire  cloth,  Colchefter 
bays,  Exeter  ferges,  Norwich  fluffs,  &c.    Which  being 
made  purely  of  Britifh  wool,  as  much  as  thofe  exports 
amount  to,  fo  much  is  the  clear  gain  of  the  nation. 

*  II.  That  tfrade  which  helps  off  the  confumption  of 
our  fuperfluities,  is  alfo  vifibly  advantageous ;  as  the  ex- 
porting  of  all  urn,  copperas,  leather,  tin,  lead,  coals,  &c. 
So  much  as  the  exported  fuperfluities  amount  unto,  fo 
much  alfo  is  the  clear  national  profit. 

'  II L  The  importing  of  foreign  materials  to  be  ma-^ 
nufactured  at  home,  efpecially  when  the  goods,  after 
they  are  manufactured,  are  moflly  fent  abroad,  is  alfo, 
without  difpute,  very  beneficial ;  as  for  inflance,  Sr  anifli 
wool,  which  for  that  reafon  is  exempted  from  paying 
any  duties. 

*  IV.   The  importation  of  foreign  materials  to  be 
manufactured  here,  although  the  manufactured  goods 
are  chiefly  confumed  by  us,  may  be  alfo  beneficial ; 
efpecially  when  the  faid  materials  are  procured  in  ex- 
change  for  our  commodities ;    as  raw-filk,    grogram 
yarn,  and  other  goods  brought  from  Turkey. 

*  V.  Foreign  materials,  wrought  up  here'  into  fuch 
goods  as  would  otherwife  be  imported  ready  manu- 
faciured,  is  a  means  of  faving  money  to  the  nation : 
Such  is  the  importation  of  hemp,  flax,  and  raw-filk ; 
it  is  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  thefe  commo- 
aides  are  not  exempt  from  all  duties,  as  well  as  Spa- 
nifh  wool. 

'  VI.  A  trade  may  be  called  good  which  exchanges 
manufactures  for  manufactures,  and  commodities  for 
commodities.  Germany  takes  as  much  in  value  of 
our  woollen  and  other  goods,  as  we  do  of  their  linen : 
By  this  means  numbers  of  people  are  employed  on.  both 
fides,  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

'  VII.  An  importation  of  commodities,  bought  partly 
for  money  and  partly  for  goods,  may  be  of  national 
advantage ;  if  the  greateit  part  of  the  commodities 
thus  imported,  are  again  exported,  as  in  the  cafe  of 

'  Eaft- 
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Eaft-India  goods  :  And  generally  all  imports  of  goods 
which  are  re-exported,  are  beneficial  to  a  nation. 

*  VIII.  The  carrying  of  goods  from  one  foreign  coun 
try  to  another,  is  a  profitable  article  in  trade :    Our 
mips  are  often  thus  employed  between  Portugal,  Italy, 
and  the  Levant,  and  fometimes  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 

IX.  When  there  is  a  neceflity  to  import  goods 
which  a  nation  cannot  be  without,  although  fuch  goods 
are  chiefly  purchafed  with  money,  it  cannot  be  account 
ed  a  bad  trade,  as  our  trade  to  Norway  and  other  parts, 
from  whence  are  imported  naval  {lores  and  materials 
for  building. 

But  a  trade  is  disadvantageous  to  a  nation, 
'  i.  Which  brings  in  things  of  mere  luxury  and  plea- 
fure,  which  are  entirely,  or  for  the  moft  part,  con- 
fumed  among  us  ;  and  fuch  I  reckon  the  wine  trade 
to  be,  efpecially  when  the  wine  is  purchafed  with  mo 
ney,  and  not  in  exchange  for  our  commodities, 

*  2.  Much  worfe  is  that  trade  which  brings  in  a  com 
modity  that  is  not  only  confumed  amongft  us,  but  hin 
ders  the  confumption  of  the  like  quantity  of  ours.    As 
is  the  importation  of  brandy,  which  hinders  the  Ipencj- 
ing  of  our  extracts  of  malt  and  moloilts ;    therefore 
very  prudently  charged  with  exceflive  duties. 

*  3.  That  trade  is  eminently  bad,  which  fupplies  the 
fame  goods  as  we  manufacture  ourfelves,  efpecially  if 
we  can  make  enough  for  our  confumption  :  And  I  take 
this  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  filk  manufacture ;   which, 
with  great  labour  and  induihy,  is  brought  to  perfection, 
in  London,  Canterbury,  and  other  places. 

*  4.  The  importation  upon  eafy  terms  of  fuch  manu 
factures  as  are  already  introduced  in  a  country,   mull 
be  of  bad  confequence,  and  check  their  progreis ;  as  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  cafe  of  the  linen  and  paper 
manufactures  in  Great  Britain  (which  are  of  late  very 
much  improved)  if  thofe  commodities  were  fufFered  to 
be  brought  in  without  paying  very  high  duties. 

*  Let  us  now  judge  of  our  trade  with  France  by  the 
foregoing  maxims. 

'  I.  The  exportation  of  our  woollen  goods  to  France, 

is  fo  well  barred  againft,  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  hope 

of  reaping  any  benefit  by  this  article.   They  have  tncir 

P  5  1  work 
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'  work  done  for  half  the  price  we  pay  for  ours,     Ai 

'  fmce  they  fend  great  quantities  of  woollen  goods  i 

'  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  the  Rhine,  and  otbi 

*  places,  although  they  pay  a  duty  upon  exportatioi 

*  it  is  a  demonftration,  that  they  have  more  than  is  fuf 
c  cient  for  their  own  wear,  and  confequently  no  gre; 

*  occafion  for  any  of  ours.    The  French  cannot  but  be 
'  fenfible  of  the  advantage  they  have  over  us  in  point 
'  cheapnefs,  that  I  don't  doubt  they  will  give  us  leaj 
'  to  import  into  France  not  only  woollen  goods,  but  i 
'  other  commodities  whatfoever  upon  very  eafy  dutk 

*  provided  we  permit  them  to  import  into  Great  Brita 

*  wines,  brandies,  filk,  linen  and  paper,  upon  payil 

*  the  fame  duties  as  others  do.    And  when  that  is  don 

*  you  will  fend  tittle  more  to  France  than  now  you  dj 

*  and  they  will  import  into  Great  Britain  ten  times  mo 

*  than  now  they  can. 

*  II.  As  to  our  fuperfluities,  it  mud  be  owned  tl 
*.  French  have  occafion  for  fome  of  them,  as  lead,  ti: 

*  leather,  copperas,  coals,  allum  and  feveral  other  thin] 
'  of  fmall  value,  as  alfo  fome  few  of  our  plantatioj 
'  commodities :    But  thefe  goods  they  will  have  wh 

*  ther  we  take  any  of  theirs  or  no,   becaufe  they  wa 

*  them.    All  thefe  commodities  together  that  the  Freni 

*  want  from  us  may  amount  to  about  200000!.  yearly 
'  III.  As  to  materials ;  I  don't  know  of  any  one  ia 

*  ufeful  to  us  that  ever  was  imported  from  France  in 

*  England.     They  have  indeed  hemp,  flax,  and  wo 

*  in  abundance,  and  fome  raw-fiik ;    but  they  are  t( 
'  wife  to  let  us  have  any,  efpecially  as  long  as  they  ente 

*  tain  any  hopes  we  mall  be  fo  felt-denying,  as  to  tal 

*  thofe  materials  from  them  after  they  are  manufacture! 

*  IV.    Exchanging     commodities    for   commoditi 

*  (if  for   the  like  value  on  both  fides)  might  be  b< 
'  neficial ;    but  it  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  between  i 

*  and  France.:  Our  ihij>s  went  conftantly  in  ballait  (e; 

*  cept  now  and  then  forae  lead)  to  St.  Malo,  Morlai 

*  Nantes,  Rochelle,-' Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  &c.  and^v 
"'  came  back  full  of  linen,  wines,  brandy  and  papei 

*  And  if  it  was  fo  before  the  revolution,  when  one  « 

*  our  pounds  fterling  colt  the  French  but  thirteen  livre 

3  •  wh 
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what  are  they  like  to  take  from  us,  (except  what  they 
of  neceffity  want)  now  that  for  each  pound  fterling 
they  mult  pay  us  twenty  livres,  which  enhances  the 
price  of  all  Britifh  commodities  to  the  French  above 
fifty  per  cent.  . 

'  V.  Goods  imported  to  be  re-exported,  is  certainly  a 
national  advantage ;  but  few  or  no  French  goods  are 
ever  exported  from  Great  Britain,  except  to  our  plan 
tations,  but  all  are  confumed  at  home  ;  therefore  no 
benefit  can  be  reaped  this  way  by  the  French  trade. 

VI.  Letting  mips  to  freight  cannot  but  be  of  fome 
profit  to  a  "nation  ;    but  it  is  very  rare  if  the  French 
ever  make  ufe  of  any  other  mips  than  their  own :  They 
victual  and  man  cheaper  than  we,  therefore  nothing  is 
to  be  got  from  them  by  this  article. 

VII.  Things  that  are  of  abfolute  neceffity  cannot 
be  reckoned  prejudicial  to  a  nation  ;    but  France  pro 
duces  nothing  that  is  neceflary,  or  even  convenient,  or 
but  which  we  had  better  be  without,  except  claret. 

*  VIII.  If  the  importation  of  commodities  of  mero 
luxury,  to  be  confumed  amongft  us,  be  a  feniible  dif- 
advantage,  the  French  trade,  in  this  particular,  might 
be  highly  pernicious  to  this  nation ;  for  if  the  duties 
on  French  wines  be  lowered  to  a  confiderable  degree, 
the  leaft  we  can  fuppofe  would  be  imported  into  Eng 
land  and  Scotland  is  1 8000  tons  a  year,  which  being 
moil  clarets,  at  a  moderate  computation  would  coft  in 
France  450000!. 

*  IX.  As  to  brandy ;    fmce  we  have  laid  high  duties 
upon  it,  the  diftilling  of  fpirits  from  malt  and  molo/Tes 
is  much  improved  and  increafcd,  by  means  of  which  a 
good  fum  of  money  is  yearly  faved  to  the  nation  ;  for 
very  little  brandy  hath  been  imported  either  from  Italy, 
Portugal,  or  Spain,  by  reafon  that  our  Englifh  fpirits 
are  near  as  good  as  thofe  countries  brandies.     But  as 
French  brandy  is  eileemed,  and  is  indeed  very  good,  if 
the  extraordinary  duty  on  that  liquor  be  taken  oif, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  great  quantities  will  be  imported. 
We  will  fuppofe  only  3000  tons  a  year,  which  will  coft 
Great  Britain  about  70000!.  yearly,  -  and   prejudice 
befides  the  extracts  of  our  own  malt-fpirits. 

P  6  'X.  Linen 
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*  X.  Linen  is  an  article  of  more  confequence  tha 
many  people  are  aware  of :  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  fe 
veral  counties  in  England,  have  made  large  fleps  to 
wards  the  improvement  of  that  ufeful  manufacture 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  ;    and  with  good  en 
couragement  would  doubtlefs,  in  a  few  years,  brin 
it  to  perfection,  and  perhaps  make  fufficient  for  oil 
own  confumption  j    which  befides  employing  grea 
numbers  of  people,    and  improving  many  acres  c 
land,  would  lave  us  a  good  fum  of  money,  which  i 
yearly  laid  out  abroad  in  that  commodity.   As  the  cal 
[lands  at  prefent,  it  improves  daily ;   but  if  the  dutic 
on  French  linen  be  reduced,  it  is  to  be  feared  it  wi 
come  over  fo  cheap,  that  our  looms  muft  be  laid  afidt 
and  6  or  700000!.  a  year  be  fent  over  to  France  fo 
that  commodity. 

*  XL  The  manufacture  of  paper  is  very  near  a-kii 
to  that  of  linen.  Since  the  high  duties  laid  on  foreig: 
paper,  and  that  none  hath  been  imported  from  France 
where  it  is  cheapeft,  the  making  of  it  is  increafed  t 
fuch  a  degree  in  England,  that  we  import  none  of  th 
lower  forts  from  abroad,  and  make  them  all  ourfelves 
But  if  the  French  duties  be  taken  off,  undoubtedl' 
moft  of  the  mills  which  are  employed  in  the  makinj 
of  white  paper,  mufl  leave  off  their  work,  and  30  o 
40000 1.  a  year  be  remitted  over  to  France  for  tha 
commodity. 

*  XII.  The  laft  article  concerns  the  filk  manufac 
ture.     Since  the  late  French  wars,  it  is  increafed  to  ; 
mighty  degree.      Spittlefields  alone  manufactures  t< 
the  value  of  two  millions  a  year,  and  were  daily  im 
proving,  'till  the  late  fears  about  lowering  the  Frencl 
duties.     What  pity !    that  fo  noble  a  manufacture 
fo  extenfive,  and  fo  beneficial  to  an  infinite  numbe; 
of  people,  mould  run  the  hazard  of  being  ruined 
It  is  however  to  ,be  feared,  that  if  the  French  car 
import  their  wrought  filks  upon  eafy  terms,  they  out 
do  us  fo  much  in  cheapnefs  of  labour,    and  the) 
have   Italian    and   Levant  ,raw-filk    upon    fo    miicf 
eafier  terms  than  we,  befides  great  quantities  of  theii 
own  in  Provence,  Languedoc  and  other  provinces,  thai 
in  all  probability  half  the  .looms  in  Spittlefields  would 

«  be 
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be  laid  down,  and  our  ladies  be  again  .clothed  in 
French  filks.  The  lofs  that  would  accrue. to  the  nation 
by  fo  great  a  mifchief,  cannot  b?  valued  at  lefs  than 
500000  1.  a  year. 

'  To  fum  up  all,  if  we  pay  to  France  yearly, 

For  their  wines  1.  450000 

For  their  brandies  70000 

For  their  linen  6coo©o 

'  For  their  paper  30000 

'  For  their  filks  500000 

1650000 
'  And  they  take  from  us   in  lead,  tin,  lea-'J 

*  ther,    allum,  copperas,  coals,  horn,  plates,  V  200000 
'  &c.  and  plantation  goods,  to  the  value  of     J 

'  Great  Britain  lofes  by  the  balance  of  that  ) 

•  trade  yearly  J    '«°°°o 

*  All  which  is  humbly  fubmitted  to  your  confideration 
'  by, 

SIR,  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

GENEROSITY  THRIFT. 

Advert! fement,  For  the  protection  of  Honour,    Truth, 
Virtue  and  Innocence. 

"  Mr.  IRONSIDE  has  ordered  his  amanuenfis  to  pre- 
"  pare  for  his  perufal  whatever  he  may  have  gathered, 
•'  from  his  table-talk,  orotherwife,  a  volume  to  be  print- 
*'  ed  in  twelves,  called,  The  Art  of  Defamation  dijcocvertd* 
"  This  piece  is  to  confift  of  the  true  characters  of  all  per- 
**  fons  calumniated  by  the  Examiner;  and  after  fuch 
"  characters,  the  true  and  only  method  of  fullying  them 
*'  fet  forth  in  examples  from  the  ingenious  and  artifi- 
*'  cial  author,  the  faid  Examiner. 

*'  N.  B.  To  this  will  be  added  the  true  characters  of 
"  perfons  he  has  commended,$with  obfervations  to  mow> 
*'  that  panegyrick  is  not  that  author's  talent. 


SATURDAY-^ 
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Na  171.     SATURDAY,  September  26. 

Fuit  ifta  quondam  in  hac  republica  virtus,  ut  viri  fortes  acri- 
oribus  fuppliciis  civem  perniciofum,  quam  acerbiflimum 
hortem  coercerent.  CICER.  in  Catilin.' 

There  was  once  that  virtue  in  this  commonwealth,  that  a  bad 
fellow-citizen  was  thought  to  deferve  a  feverer  correclioa 
than  the  bittereft  enemy. 

I  HAVE  received  letters  of  congratulation  and[ 
thanks  from  feveral  of  the  moft  eminent  chocolate- 
houfes  and  cofree-houies,  upon  my  late  galantry  and 
fuccefs  in  oppofmg  myfelf  to  the  long  fwords.  One  tells 
me,  that  whereas  his  rooms  were  too  little  before,  now 
his  cuilomers  can  fanter  up  and  down  from  corner  to 
corner,  and  table  to  table,  without  any  let  or  molefta- 
tion.  I  find  I  have  likewife  cleared  a  great  many  alleys 
and  by-lanes,  made  the  publick  walks  about  town 
more  fpacious,  and  all  the  pafTages  about  the  court 
and  the  Exchange  more  free  and  open.  Several  of  rny 
female  wards  have  fent  me  the  kindeil  billets  upon  this 
occafion,  in  which  they  tell  me,  that  I  have  faved  them 
fome  pounds  in  the  year,  by  freeing  their  fall-bullows, 
flounces,  and  hoops,  from  the  annoyance  both  of  hilt 
and  point.  A  fcout  whom  I  fent  abroad  to  obferve  the 
poiture,  and  to  pry  into  the  intentions  of  the  enemy, 
brings  me  word,  that  the  Terrible  Club  is  quite  blown 
up,  and  that  I  have  totally  routed  the  men  that  feemed 
to  delight  in  arms.  My  lion,  whofe  jaws  are  at  all 
hours  open  to  intelligence,  informs  me,  that  there  are 
a  few  enormous  weapons  ilill  in  being;  but  that  they  are 
to  be  .met  with  only  in  gaming-houfes,  and  fome  of 
the  obfcure  retreats  of  lovers  in  and  about  Drury-Lane 
and  Covent-Garden.  1  am  highly  delighted  with  an 
_  ad  venture  that  befel  my  witty  antagoniit  Tom  Swag 
ger,  captain  of  the  band  of  long-fwords.  He  had  the 
misfortune  three  days  ago  to  fall  into  company  with  a 
matter  of  the  noble  icience  of  defence,  who  taking 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Swagger,  by  his  Habit,  and  the  Airs  he  gave  him- 
fclf,  to  be  one  of  the  profeffion,  gave  him  a  fair  invita 
tion  to  Marrowbone,  to  exercife  at  the  ufual  weapons. 
The  captain  thought  this  fo  foul  a  difgrace  to  a  gentle 
man,  that  he  flunk  away  in  the  greateit  confufion,  and 
has  never  been  feen  fmce  at  the  Tilt-yard  Coffee  houfe, 
nor  in  any  of  his  ufual  haunts. 

As  there  is  nothing  made  in  vain,  and  as  every  plant 
and  every  animal,  tho'  never  fo  noifom,  has  its  ufe  in 
the  creation ;  fo  thefe  men  of  terror  may  be  difpofed 
of,  fo  as  to  make  a  figure  in  the  polite  world.  It  was  in 
this  view,  that  I  received  a  vifit  laft  night  from  a  perfon, 
who  pretends  to  be  employed  here  from  feveral  foreign 
princes  in  negotiating  matters  of  lefs  importance.  He 
tells  me,  that  the,  continual  Wars  in  Europe  have,  in  a 
manner,  quite  drained  the  Cantons  of  SwifTerland  of 
their  fupernumerary  fubjedls,  and  that  he  forefees  there 
will  be  a  great  fcarcity  of  them  to  ferve  at  the  entrance 
of  courts,  and  the  palaces  of  great  men.  He  is  of 
opinion  this  want  may  very  feaionably  be  fupplied  out 
of  the  great  numbers  of  fuch  gentlemen,  as  I  have 

fiven  notice  of  in  my  paper  of  the  25 th  paft,  and  that 
is  defign  is  in  a  few  weeks,    when  the  town  fills,  to 
put  out   public_k  advertifements  to  this  effecl,  not  quef- 
tioning  but  it  may  turn  to  a  good  account :  *  That  if 

*  any  perfon  of  good  ftature  and   fierce  demeanor,    as 

*  well  members  of  the  Terrible  Club,  as  others  of  the 
like  exterior  ferocity,    whofe  ambition  is    to    cock 
and  look  big,  without  expofing  themfelves  to  any  bo 
dily  danger,    will  repair  to  his    lodgings,  they  mall 
(provided  they  bring  their  fvvords  with  them)    be  fur- 
niihed  with  fhoulder- belts,  broad  hats,    red  feathers, 
and  halberts,  and  be  tranfported  without  farther  trou 
ble  into    feveral  courts    and  families  of  diilinction, 
where  they  may  eat  and  drink,  and  ftrut  at  free  coil/ 

As  this  project  was  not  communicated  to  me  for  a  fecret, 
I  thought  it  might  be  for  the  fervice  of  the  abovefaid 
perfons  to  divulge  it  with  all  convenient  fpeed ;  that 
thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  employ  their  talents  to  the 
beft  advantage,  and  to  ihine  in  the  ftation  of  life  for 
.which  they  feem  to  be  born,  may  have  time  'to  adorn 
th^ir  upper  lip,  byraiiing  a  quick-fet  beard  there  in  the 

form. 
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form  of  whifkers,  that  they  may  pafs  to  all  intents  and 
purpoies  for  true  Swiffers. 

Indefatigable  NESTOR, 

GIV  E  me  leave  to  thank  you,  in  behalf  of  myfeli 
and  my  whole  family,  for  the  daily  diveriion 
and  improvement  we  receive  from  your  labours.  At 
the  fame  time  I  muft  acquaint  you,  that  we  have  al] 
of  us  taken  a  mighty  liking  to  your  lion.  His  roar 
ings  are  the  joy  of  my  heart,  and  I  have  a  little  boy, 
not  three  years  old,  that  talks  of  nothing  clfe,  and 
who,  I  hope,  will  be  more  afraid  of  him  as  he  grows 
up.  That  your  animal  may  be  kept  in  good  plight, 
and  not  roar  for  want  of  prey ;  I  mall  out  of  my 
efteem  and  affedlion  for  you,  contribute  what  I  can 
towards  his  fuftenance ;  "  Love  me,  love  my  lion,"  fays 
the  proverb.  I  will  not  pretend,  at  any  time,  to  fur- 
nifh  out  a  full  meal  for  him  ;  but  I  (hall  now  and  then 
fend  him  a  favoury  morfel,  a  tid-bit.  You  mufl 
know,  I  am  but  a  kind  of  holiday  writer,  and  nevei 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  fet  my  pen  to  a  work  oi 
above  five  or  fix  periods  long.  My  friends  tell  me  my 
performances  are  Little  and  Pretty.  As  they  have  no 
manner  of  connexion  one  with  the  other,  I  write  them 
upon  loofe  pieces  of  paper,  and  throw  them  into  a 
drawer  by  themfelves ;  this  drawer  I  call  the  Lion's 
Pantry.  I  give  you  my  word,  I  put  nothing  into  it 
but  what  is  clean  andwholfom  nouriture. Therefore  re 
member  me  to  the  lion,  and  let  him  know,  that  I  mall 
always  pick  and  cull  the  Pantry  for  him  ;  and  there  are 
moriels  in  it,  I  can  allure  you,  will  make  his  chaps  to 
water. 

I  am,  with  the  greateil  refpeft, 

S  I  R, 

Your  moil  obedient  fervant, 
and  moil  afliduous  reader. 

I  muft  afk  pardon  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Care,  that  I  have 
fufFered  her  billet  to  lie  by  me  thefe  three  weeks  witii- 

\  out 
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at  taking  the  leaft  notice  of  ir.  But  I  believe  the  kind 
•arning  in  it,  to  our  fex,  will  not  be  now  too  late. 

Good  Mr.  IRONSIDE, 

I  Have  waited  with  impatience  for  that  fame  uni 
corn,  you  promifed  mould  be  erefted  for  the  fair 
fex.  •  My  bufmefs  is,  before  winter  comes  on,  to  d^- 
fire  you  would  precaution  your  own  fex  againft  being 
Adamites,  by  expofmg  their  bare  brealls  to  the  rigour 
of  the  feafon.  It  was  this  pradice  amongfl  the  fel 
lows,  which  at  firft  encouraged  our  fex  to  (hew  fo  much 
of  their  necks.  The  downy  dock-leaves  you  fpeak  of 
would  make  good  ilomachers  for  the  Beaus.  In  a 
word,  good  NESTOR,  fo  long  as  the  men  take  a  pride 
in  fhewing  their  hairy  {kins,  we  may  with  a  much  bet 
ter  grace  fet  out  our  fnowy  chefts  to  view.  We  are, 
we  own,  the  weaker,  but  at  the  fame  time  you  muft 
own  much  the  more  beautiful  fex. 

I  am,   SI  R, 

/ 
Your  humble  reader, 

DOROTHY  CARE. 


172.    MONDAY,  September 

Vitam  excoluere  per  artes. 


En.  6.v,  663. 

They  grac'd  their  age  with  new-  invented  arts. 

DRYDEN. 

Mr.  IRONSIDE, 

[HAVE  been  a  long  time  in  expectation  of  fome- 
thing  from  you  on  the  fubjsdt  of  fpeech  and  letters. 
believe  the  world  might  be  as  agreeably  entertained, 
n  that  fubjeft,  as  with  any  tiling  that  ever  came  into 

die 
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the  lion's  mouth,  For  this  end  I  fend  you  the  folio* 
ing  fketch  ;  and  am, 

Yours,  PHILOGRAM.^ 


'  Upon  taking  a  view  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
'  creatures  our  earth  is  flocked  with,  we  may  eafily  ob 

*  ferve,  that  the  lower  orders  of  them,  fuch  as  in  fed 

*  and  fifties,  are  wholly  without  a   power  of  makinj 
'  known  their  wants  and  calamities  .:  .Others,  which  ar< 

*  con  verfant  with  man,  have  fome  few  ways  of  expref 

*  fmg  the  pleafure  and  pain  they  undergo  by  certaii 
'  founds  and  geftures  ;    but  man  has  articulate  found, 
'  whereby  to  make  known  his  inward  fentiments  and  af 
'  feclions,    though  his  organs  of  fpeech  are  no  otha 

*  than  what  he  Las  in  common  with  many  other  lef?  per 

*  feel  animals.     But  the  ufe  of  letters,  as  fignificatiw 
'  of  thefe  founds,  is  fuch  an  additional  improvement  t( 

*  them,  that  I  know  not  whether  we  ought  not  to  at 
'  tribute  the  invention  of  them  to  the  aiBftance  of  i 

*  power  more  than  human. 

'  There  is  this  great,  difficulty  which  could  not  bul 
'  attend  the  firft  invention  of  letters,  to  wit,  That  al 
'  the  world  muft  confpire  in  affixing  fleadily  tb*  lam* 
'  figns  to  their  founds,  which  affixing  was  at  firil  as  ar- 
f  bitrary  as  polfible  j  there  being  no  more  connexioc 

*  between  the  letters  and.  the  founds  they  are  expreiTjvc 

*  of,  than  there  is  between  thofe  founds  and  the  ideai 

*  of  the  mind   they  immediately  ftand  for:    Notwith- 
'  (landing  which  difficulty,  and  the  variety  of  languages, 

*  the  powers  of  the  letters  in  each^are  very  nearly  the 
'  fame,  being  in  all  places  about  twenty  four. 

*  But  be  the  difficulty  of  .the  invention  as  great  as,  it 
*.  will,  .the  ufe  of  it  is  manifeft,  particularly  in  the  advan- 
'  tage  it  has  above  the  method  of  conveying  our 

*  thoughts  by.  wor'ds  or  founds,  becaufe  this  way  we  are 
'•  confined  to  narrow  limits  of  place  and  time  :   whereas 
'  we  may  have  occafion  to  correfpond  with  a  friend  at 
'  a  diflance,  or  a  defire,  upon  a  particular  occafion,  'to 
'  take  the  opinion  of  an  honeil  gentleman,    who  has 
'  been  dead  this  thoufand  years.     Both  which  defects 
*.  are  fupplied  by  the  noble  invention  of  letters.    By  this 
'  means  we  materialize  our  ideas,  and  make  them  as 

«  lailing 
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1  lafting  as  the  ink  and  paper,  their, vehicles.  This 
!  making  our  thoughts  by  Art  vifible  to  the  eye,  which 
'  Nature  had  made  intelligible  only  by  the  ear,  is  next 
5  to  the  adding  a  fixth  fenfe,  as  it  is  a  fupply  intafe  of 
1  the  defeat  of  one  of  the  five  Nature  gave  us,  namely, 
1  hearing,  by  making  the  voice  become  vifible. 

'  Have  any  of  any  fchool  of  painters  gotten  them- 
!  felves  an  immortal  name,  by  drawing  a  face,  or  paint- 
;  ing  a  landfkip,  by  laving  down  on  a  piece  of  canvas 
•  a  repreientation  only  of  what  nature  had  given  thtcin 
originals?  What  applaufes  will -he  merit,    who   firft 
!  made  his  ideas  fet  to  his  pencil,  and  drew  to  his  eye 
the  pifture  of  his  mind  !  Painting  reprefents  the  out 
ward  man,  or  the  fhell ;  but  can't  reach  the  inhabi 
tant  within,  or  the  very  organ  by  which  the  inhabi 
tant  is  revealed  :   This  art  may  reach  to  reprefent  a 
face,  but  can't  paint  a  voice.     Kneller  can  draw  the 
majefty  of  the  queen's  perfon  ;  'Kneiler  can  draw  her 
fublime  air,  and  paint  her  bellowing  hand  as  fair  as 
the  lilly,;  but  the  hiftorian  m nil  inform  posterity,  that 
me  has  one  peculiar  excellence  above  all  ether  mor 
tals,  that  her  ordinary  fpeech  is  more  charming  than 
fong. 

'  But  to  drop  the  comparifon  of  this  art  with  any 
other,  let  us  fee  the  benefit  of  it  in  itfelf.  By  it  the 
Engliih  trader  may  hold  commerce  with  the  inhabi 
tants  of  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies,  without  the  trouble 
of  a  journey.  Airronomers  feated  at  a  diftance  of  the 
earth's  diameter  afunder,  may  confer  ;  what  is  fpoken 
and  thought  at  one  pole,  may  be  heard  and  under- 
ftood  at  the  other.  The  philosopher  who  wilhed-  he 
had  a  window  in  his  breaft,  to  lay  open  his  heart  td 
all  the  world,  might  as  eafily  have  revealed  the  fecrets 
of  it  this  way,  and  as  eafily  left  them  to  the  world, 
at  wiihed  it.  This  filent  art  of  fpeaking  by  letters, 
remedies  the  inconvenience  arifmg  from  diitance  of 
time,  as  well  as  place,  and  is  much  beyond  that  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  could  preferve  their  mummies  for 
ten  centuries.  This  preferves  the  works  of  the  im 
mortal  part  of  men,  fo  as  to  make  the  dead  ftill  ufe- 
ful  to  the  living.  To  this  we  are  beholden  for  the 
works  of  Demoithenes  and  Cicero,  of  Seneca  and  Pla- 

<to<; 
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'  to  :  without  it  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  y£neid  of  Vir 
'  gil  had.  died  with  their  authors,  but  by  this  art  thof 

*  excellent  men  ftill  fpeak  to  us. 

*  I  Ihall  be  glad  if  what  I  have  faid  on  this  art,  give 
'  you  any  new  hints  for  the  more  ufeful  or  agreeable  ap 

*  plication  of  it. 

I  am,  S  I  R,  &c. 

I  mail  conclude  this  Paper  with  an  extract  from  a  poei 
in  praife  of  the  invention  of  writing,  "  Written  by 
"  Lady."  I  am  glad  of  fuch  a  quotation,  which  is  n< 
only  another  initance  how  much  the  world  is  obliged  1 
this  art,  but  alfo  a  mining  example  of  what  I  have  heri 
tofore  aficrted,  that  the  fair  fex  are  as  capable  as  men  < 
the  liberal  fciences ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  very  goo 
argument  aq^ainft  the  frequent  inftruclion  of  females  < 
condition  this  way,  but  that  they  are  but  too  powerf 
without  that  advantage.  The  verfes  of  the  charm ir 
author  are  as  follow. 

Bleft  be  the  man  !  his  memory  st  lead, 

Who  found  the  art,  thus  to  unfold  his  breaft ; 

And  taught  fucceeding  times  an  eafy  way 

Their  fecret  thoughts  by  Letters  to  Convey  j 

To  baffle  abfcnce,  and  Jecure  delight, 

Which,  till  that  time,  was  limited  to  fight. 

The  parting  farewel  fpoke,  the  lail  adieu, 

The  leiVning  diltance  pail,  then  lofs  of  view, 

The  friend  was  gone,  which  lame  kind  moments  gai 

And  abfence  feparated,  like  the  grave. 

When  for  a  wife  the  youthful  Patriarch  fent, 

The  camels,  jewels,  and  the  fteward  went, 

And  wealthy  equipage,  tho'  grave  and  flow, 

But  not  a  line,  that  might  the  lover  mow. 

The  ring  and  bracelets  woo'd  her  haiids  and  arms, 

But  had  me  known  of  melting  words,  the  charms 

That  under  fecret  feals  in  ambulh  lie, 

To  catch  the  foul,  when  drawn  into  the  eye, 

The  fair  Ailyrian  had.  not  took  his  guide, 

Nor  her  foft  heart  in  chains  of  pearl  been  ty'd. 


TU£SD. 
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N°  173.  TUESDAY,  September  29. 

-—  Nee  fera  comantem 
Narcifium,  aut  flexi  tacuiiTetn  vimen  Acanthi, 
Pallentefque  Hederas,  &  amantes  littora  myrfos* 

VIRG.  Georg,  4,  v.  I^A» 

The  late  Narciffus,  and  the  winding  trail 
Of  Bears  foot,  Myrtles  green,  and  Ivy  pale. 

DRYDIN, 

W  LATELY  took  a  particular  friend  of  mine  to  my 
I,  houfe  in  the  country,  not  without  fome  apprehenfioix 
:hat  it  could  afford  little  entertainment  to  a  man  of  his 
polite  tafte,  particularly  in  architecture  and  gardening, 
,vho  had  fo  long  been  converfant  with  all  that  is  beauti 
ful  and  great  in  either.  But  it  was  a  pleafant  furprife 
co  me,  to  bear  him  often  declare,  he  had  found  in  my 
little  retirement  that  beauty  which  he  always  thought 
wanting  in  the  moil  celebrated  feats,  or  if  you  will  villas, 
of  the  nation.  This  he  defcribed  to  me  in  thofe  verfes, 
with  which  Martial  begins  one  of  his  epigrams : 

Baiana  noftri  villa,  BafTe,  Fauflini, 

Non  otiolis  ordinata  myitetis, 

Viduaque  platano,   tonnlique  buxeto, 

Ingrata  lati  fpatia  detinet  c'ampi, 

Sed  rure  vero  b.irbaroque  loctatur.  Ep.  58.  1.  3, 

Our  friend  Fauftinus*  country  feat  I've  feen  : 
No  myrtles,  plac'd  in  rows,  and  idly  green, 
No  widow'd  platane,  nor  clip'd  box-tree,  there, 
The  ufelefs  foil  unprofitably  lhare  ; 
But  fimple  nature's  hand,  with  nobler  grace, 
DifFufes  artlefs  beauties  o'er  the  place. 

There  is  certainly  fomething  in  the  amiable  fimplicity 
f  unadorned  nature,  that  fpreads  over  the  mind  a  more 
ble  fort  of  tranquillity,  and  a  loftier  fenfation  of  plea- 
than  can  be  raifed  from  the  nicer  fcenes  of  art. 

This 
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This  was  the  tafte  of  the  ancients  in  their  gardens,  as 
we  may  difcover  from  .the  defcriptions  extant  o] 
them.  The  two  moft  celebrated  wits  of  the  world 
have  each  of  them  left  us  a  particular  picture  of  a  gar 
den  ;  wherein  thofe  great  matters,  being  wholly  un- 
confined,  and  painting  at  pleafure,  may  be  thought  tc 
have  given  a  full  idea  of  what  they  eiteemed  moil  ex 
cellent  in  this  way.  Thefe  (one  may  obferve)  confiit  in- 
tirely  of  the  uieful  part  of  horticulture,  fruit-trees, 
herbs,  water,  &c.  The  pieces  I  am  fpeaking  of  art 
Virgil's  account  of  the  garden  of  the  old  Corycian,  and 
Homer's  of  that  of  Alcinous.  The  firit  of  thefe  is  alreadj 
known  to  the  Englifh  reader,  by  the  excellent  verfion; 
of  Mr.  Dryden  and  Mr.  Addifon.  The  other  having 
never  been  attempted  in  our  language  with  any  ele 
gance,  and  being  the  moft  beautiful  plan  of  this  fort  thai 
can  be  imagined,  I  {hall  here  prefent  the  reader  with  a 
tranilation  of  it. 

The  garden  of  Alcinous,  from  HOMER'S  OdyfT.  7.  ^ 

Clofe  to  the  gates  a  fpacious  garden  lies, 
From  rtorms  defended  and  inclement  ikies  : 
Four  acres  was  th'  allotted  fpace  of  ground, 
Fenc'd  with  a  green  inclofure  all  around. 
Tall  thriving  trees  confeil  the  fruitful  mold  ; 
The  red'ning  apple  ripens  here  to  gold  : 
Here  the  blue  fig  with  lufcious  juice  o'erflows, 
With  deeper  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows : 
The  branch  here  bends  beneath  the  weighty  pear, 
And  verdant  olives  rlouriih  round  the  year. 
The  balmy  fpirit  of  the  weftern  gale 
Eternal  breathes  on  fruits  untaught  to  fail : 
Each  dropping  pear  a  following  pear  fupplies, 
On  apples  apples,  figs  on  figs  arile  ; 
The  fame  mild  feafon  gives  the  blooms  to  blow, 
The  buds  to  harden,  and  the  fruits  to  grow. 

Here  order'd  vines  in  equal  ranks  appear, 
With  all  th/united  labours  of  the  year.. 
Some  to  unload  the  fertile  branches  run, 
Some  dry  the  black'ning  clutters  in  the  iun. 

Others 
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Others  to  tread  the  liquid  harveft  join, 
The  groaning  preffes  foam  with  floods  of  wine, 
Here  are  the  vines  in  early  flow'r  defcry'd,  J 

Here  grapes  difcolour'd  on  the  funny  fide,  V 

And  there  in  Autumn's  richeil  purple  dy  d.  j 

Beds  of  all  various  herbs,  for  ever  green, 
In  beauteous  order  terminate  the  fcene. 

Two  plenteous   fountains    the   whole    profpecT:  \ 
crown'd ;  ( 

This  thro'  the  gardens  leads  its  Hreams  around,        C 
•  Vifits  each  plant,  and  waters  all  the  ground  :          J 
While  that  in  pipes  beneath  the  palace  flows, 
And  thence  its  current  on  the  town  beftows ; 
To  various  ufe  their  various  ftreams  they  bring, 
The  people  one,  and  one.fupplies  the  king. 

Sir  William  Temple  has  remarked,  that  this  defcription 
Dntains  all  the  juiteft  rules  and  provifions  which  can  go 
•ward  compofmg  the  beft  gardens.  Its  extent  was  four 
cres,  which  in  thofe  times  of  fimplicity  was  looked  up- 
i  as  a  large  one,  even  for  a  prince :  It  was  inclofed  all 
wnd  for  defence;  and  for  conveniency  joined  clofe  to 
le  gates  of  the  palace. 

He  mentions  next  the  trees,  which  were  ftandards, 
ud  fuffered  to  grow  to  their  full  height.  The  fine  de-  x 
:ription  of  the  fruits  that  never  failed,  and  the  eternal 
ephyrs,  is  only  a  more  noble  and  poetical  way  of  ex- 
reffing  the  continual  fucceffion  of  one  fruit  after  another 
iroughout  the  year. 

;  The  Vineyard  feems  to  have  been  a  plantation  diftincl 
torn  the  Garden ;  as  alfo  the  Beds  of  Greens  mentioned 
ftervvards  at  the  extremity  of  the  in clofure,  in  the  na- 
ire  and  ufual  place  of  our  Kitchen- Gardens. 
rHie  two  fountains  are  difpofed  very  remarkably.  They 
ife  within  the  inclofure,  and  were  brought  by  conduits 
i-  duds,  one  of  them  to  water  all  parts  of  the  gardens, 
d  the  other  underneath  the  palace  into  the  town,  for 
e  fervice  of  the  publick. 

How  contrary  to  this  fimplicity  is  the  modern  prac- 
Be.  of  gardening?  We  feem  to  make  it  our  ftudy  to 
icede  from  nature,  not  only  in  the  various  tonfure  of 
reens  into  the  moft  regular  and  formal  mapes,  but  even 
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in  monftrous  attempts  beyond  the  reach  of  the  art  itfe 
We  run  into  iculpture,  and  are  yet  better  pleafed  to  ha 
Our  trees  in  the  molt  aukward  figures  of  men  and  ar 
irials,  than  in  the  moil  regular  of  their  own. 

Hinc  &  nexilibus  videas  e  frondibus  hortos> 
Implexos  late  muros,  &  moenia  circum 
Porrigere,  &  latasi  e  ramis  furgere  turres ; 
Deflexam  &  myrtum  in  puppes,  atque  a^rea  roltra : 
In  buxifque  undare  fretum,  atque  e  rore  rudentes. 
Parte  alia  frondere  fuis  tentoria  caflris ; 
Scutaque  fpiculaque  &  jaculantia  citriavallos. 

Here  interwoven  branches  form  a  wall, 
And  from  the  living  fence  green  turrets  rife  : 
There  {hips  of  myrtle  fail  in  feas  of  box : 
A  green  encampment  yonder  meets  the  eye, 
And  loaded  citrgns  bearing  fhields  and  fpears. 

I  believe  it  is  no  wrong  obfervation,  that  perfqns 
genius,  and  thofe  who  are  moil  capable  of  art,  are  ; 
ways  moil  fond  of  nature,  as  fuch  are  chiefly  fenfib 
that  all  art  confifts  in  the  imitation  and  ftudy  of  natu 
On  the  contrary,  people  of  the  common  level  of  und 
ilanding  are  principally  delighted  with  the  little  nicet 
.and  fantaftical  operations  of  art,  and  canftantly  thi 
.that/tff/?  which  is  leaft  natural.  A  citizen  is  ao  fo( 
er  proprietor  of  a  couple  of  yews,  but  he  entejta 
thoughts  of  erefting  them  into  giants,  like  thofe 
Guild-hall.  I  know  an  eminent  cook,  who  beautif 
his  country-feat  with  a  coronation  dinner  in  gree 
where  you  fee  the  champion  flouriihing  on  horfebaek 
one  end  of  tke  table,  and  the  queen  in  perpetuaj  y« 
at  the  other. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  my  loving  countrymen  of  t 
curious  tafte,  I  mall  here  publiih  a  catalogue  of  gr,e< 
to  be  difpofed  of  by  an  eminent  town-gardiner,  w 
has  'lately  applied  to  me  upon  this  head.  He  reprefer 
that  for  the  advancement  of  a  politer  fort  of  ornam< 
in  the  villas  arid  gardens  adjacent  to  this  great  city,  a 
in  order  to  diilinguim  thofe  places  from  the  mere  b 
barous  countries  of  -grofs  nature,  &e  world  ilands  mi 
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n  need  of  a  virtuofo  gardener  who  has  a  turn  to  iculp- 
:ure,  and  is  thereby  capable  of  improving  upon  the  an- 
:ients  of  his  profeffion  in  the  imagery  of  ever-greens. 
Vly  correfpondent  is  arrived  to  fuch  perfection,  that  he 
:uts  family  pieces  of  men,  women  or  children '.  Any 
adies  that  pleafe  may  have  their  own  effigies  in  myrtle, 
)r  their  huibands  in  horn-beam.  He  is  a  puritan  wae, 
md  never  fails,  when  he  mows  his  garden,  to  repeat 
:hat  paffage  in  the  Pfalms,  "  Thy  wife  mail  be  as  the 
:<  fruitful  vine,  and  thy  children  as  olive  branches  round 
•'*  thy  table."  I  mall  proceed  to  his  catalogue,  as  he 
tent  it  for  my  recommendation. 

Adam  Jthd  Eve  in  yew ;  Adam  a  little  mattered  •  by 
the  fall  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  the  great  ftorm  : 
Eve  and  the  ferpent  very  flourifhing. 

The  tower  of  Babel,  not  yet  fmifhed. 

St.  George  in  box ;  his  arm  fcarce  long  enough,  but 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  ftick  the  dragon  by  next  April. 

A  green  dragon  of  the  fame,  with  a  tail  of  ground- 
ivy  for  the  prefent. 

N.  B.  Thefe  two  not  to  be  fold  feparately. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  Cyprefs. 
/A  laurufline  bear  in  blofTom,  with  a  juniper  hunter  in 
berries. 

A  pair  of  giants,  ftunted,  to  be  fold  cheap. 

A  queen  Elizabeth  in  phylyraca,  a  little  inclining  to 
the  green  ficknefs,  but  of  full  growth. 

Another  .queen  Elizabeth  in  myrtle,  which  was  very 
forward,  but  mifcarried  by  being  too  near  a  favine. 

An  old  maid  of  honour  in  wormwood. 

A  topping  Ben  Johnfon  in  laurel. 

Divers  eminent  modern  poets  in  bays,  fbmewhat 
blighted,  to  be  difpofed  of,  a  pennyworth. 

A  quick  fet  hog  mot  up  into  a  porcupine,  by  its  being 
forgot  a  week  in  rainy  weather. 

A  lavender  pig  with  fage  growing  in  his  belly. 

Noah's  ark  in  holly,  ftanding  on  the  mount  j  the  ribs 
a  little  damaged  for  want  of  water. 

A  pair  of  maidenheads  in  fir,  in  great  forwardnefs. 
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N°  174.    WEDNESDAY,  September  30. 

Salve  Paeoniae  largitor  nobilis  und  r, 

Salve  Dardanii  gloria  magna  foli  : 
Publica  morborum  requies,  commune  medentum 

Auxilhim,  praefens  numen,  inempta  falus.  CLAUD 

Hail,  greateft  good  Dardanian  fields  beftow, 
At  whofe  command  Pseonian  waters  flow, 
Unpurchas'd  health  !   that  doft  thy  aid  impart  : 
Both  to  the  patient,  and  the  dodor's  art ! 

IN  publick  affemb'hs  there  are  generally  Tome  envioij 
fplenetick  people,  who  having  no  merit  to  procur 
refpedl,  are  ever  finding  fault  with  thole  who  diflinguil 
themfelves.  This  happens  more  frequently  at  thof 
places,  where  this  feafbn  of  the  year  calls  perfons  c 
both  fexes  together  for  their  health.  I  have  had  ream 
of  letters  from  Bath,  Epfom,  Tunbridge,  and  St.  We 
fiefrede's  well;  wherein  I  could  ofoferve  that  a  concer 
for  honour  and  virtue  proceeded  from  the  want  of  heald 
beauty,  or  fine  petticoats.  A  lady  who  fubfcribcs  hej 
felf  Eudofia,  writes  a  bit:er  invective  againft  GhJoe  th 
celebrated  dancer,  but  I  have  learned,  that  (he  herfei 
is  lame  of  the  rheumatifm.  Another,  who  hath  been 
prude,  ever  fmce  fhe  had  the  fmall-pox,  is  very  bitte 
againft  the  coquettes  and  their  indecent  airs ;  and 
fharp  wit  hath  lent  me  a  keen  epigram  againft  the  game 
fters ;  but  I  took  notice,  that  it  was  not  written  upo 
gilt  paper. 

Having  had  fever al  ftrange  pieces  of  intelligenc 
from  the  Bath  ;  as,  that  more  conititutions  were  weak 
ened  there  than  repaired;  that  the  phyficians  were  nc 
more  bufy  in  deftroying.  old  bodies,  than  the  young  feJ 
lows  in  producing  new  ones ;  with  feveral  other  com 
mon-place  ftrokes  of  rallery :  I  refolved  to  look  upon  th 
company  there,  as  I  returned  lately  out  of  the  countr) 
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was  a  great  jeft  to  fee  fucli  a  grave  ancient  perfon,  as 
am,  in  an  embroidered  cap  and  brocade  night-gown, 
at,  befides  the  neceflity  of  complying  with  the  cuitom, 
'  thefe  means  I  pa.Ted  undifcovered,  and  had  a  pleafure  I 
uch  covet,  of  being  alone  in  a  crowd.  It  was  no  lit- 
i  fatisfadion  to  me,  to  view  the  mixt  mafs  of  all  ages 
id  dignities  upon  a  level,  partaking  of  the  fame  bene- 
s  of  nature,  and  mingling  in  the  fame  diversions.  I 
metimes  entertained  mylelf  by  obferving  what  a  large 
lantity  of  ground  was  hid  under  fpreading  petticoats  ; 
id  what  little  patches  of  earth  were  covered  by  crea- 
res  with  wigs  and  hats,  in  comparifon  to  thofe  fpaces 
at  were  diftinguilhed  by  flounces,  fringes,  and  fall- 
dlows.  From  the  earth,  my  fancy  was  diverted  to  the 
ater,  where  the  diftinftions  of  fex  and  condition  are 
ncealed ;  and  where  the  mixture  of  men  and  women 
irh  given  occafion  to  fome  perions  of  light  imagina- 
ms,  to  compare  the  Bath  to  the  fountain  of  Salmacis, 
hich  had  the  virtue  of  joining  the  two  fexcs  into  one 
don ;  or  to  the  ftream  wherein  Diana  waftied  herfelf, 
lien  me  beftowed  horns  on  A6leon  :  But  by  one  of  a 
rious  turn,  thefe  healthful  fprings  may  rather  be 
:ened  to  the  Stygian  waters,  which  made  the  bo* 
r  invulnerable ;  or  to  the  river  of  Lethe,  one  draught 
which  warned  away  all  pain  and  anguifh  in  a  mo* 
ant. 

As  I  have  taken  upon  me  a  name  which  Ought  to 
•ound  in  humanity,  I  mail  make  it  my  bufmefs,  in  this 
iper,  to  cool  and  affwage  thofe  malignant  humours  of 
indal  which  run  throughout  the  body  of  men  and  wo- 
en  there  aflembled ;  and  after  the  manner  of  thofe 
mous  waters,  I  will  endeavour  to  wipe  away  all 
ul  afperfions,  to  reilore  bloom  and  vigour  to  decayed 
putations,  and  fet  injured  characters  upon  their  legs 
ain.  I  mall  herein  regulate  myfelf  by  the  example  of 
at  good  man,  who  ufed  to  talk  with  charity  of  the 
eateft  villains  ;  nor  was  ever  heard  to  fpeak  with  ri- 
ur  of  any  one,  till  he  affirmed  with  feverity  that  Nero 
is  a  wag. 

Having  thus  prepared   thee,    gentle  reader,    I  mall 

>t  fcruple  to  entertain  thee  with  a  panegyric  upon  the 

onefters.     I  have  indeed  fpoken  mcautiouily  heretofore 
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of  that  clafs  of  men;  but  I  mould  forfeit  all  titles  t< 
modeily,  mould  I  any  longer  oppofe  the  common  ienf 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom.  Were  w< 
to  treat  all  thofe  with  contempt,  who  are  the  favourite 
of  blind  chance,  few  levees  would  be  crowded.  It  is  no 
the  height  of  fphere  in  which  a  man  moves,  but  th 
manner  in  which  he  acts,  that  makes  him  truly  valuable 
When  therefore  I  fee  a  gentleman  lofe  his  money  will 
ferenity,  I  recognize  in  him  all  the  great  qualities  of  ; 
philofopher.  If  he  ilorms,  and  invokes  the  gods,  1  la 
ment  that  he  is  not  placed  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
The  great  gravity  of  the  countenances  round  Harri 
fon's  table,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  council  board  ;  an 
the  indefatigable  application  of  the  feveral  combatants 
furnimes  me  with  an  unanfwerable  reply  to  thofe  gloom 
mortals,  who  cenfure  this  as  an  idle  life.  In  fhort, 
cannot  fee  any  reafon  why  gentlemen  mould  be  hir 
dered  from  raifmg  a.  fortune  by  thofe  means,  which  ; 
the  fame  time  enlarge  their  minds.  Nor  mail  I  fpea 
difnonourably  of  fome  little  artifice  and  finefie  ufc 
upon  thefe  occafions,  fmce  the  world  is  fo  jufl  to  an 
man  who  is  become  a  pofleflbr  of  wealth,  as  not  1 
refpedl  him  the  lefs,  for  the  methods  he  took  to  con- 
by  it. 

Upon  confiderations  like  thefe,  the  ladies  mare  i 
thefe  diverfions.  I  mull  own,  that  I  receive  great  pie; 
fure  in  feeing  my  pretty  country-women  engaged  in  i 
amufement  which  puts  them  upon  producing  fo  mar 
virtues.  Hereby  they  acquire  fuch  a  boldnefs,  as  raif 
them  near  the  lordly  creature  man.  Here  they  a 
taught  fuch  contempt  of  wealth,  as  may  dilate  the 
minds,  and  prevent  many  curtain-lectures.  Their  nat 
ral  tendernefs  is  a  weaknefs  here  eafily  unlearned ;  ai 
I  find  my  foul  exalted,  when  I  fee  a  lady  facriiice  tl 
fortune  of  her  children  with  as  little  concern  as 
Spartan  or  a  Roman  dame.  In  fuch  a  place  as  the  Ba 
I  might  urge,  that  the  calling  of  a  die  is  indeed  «t 
propereft  exercife  for  a  fair  creature  to  affiil  the  w 
ters  ;  not  to  mention  the  opportunity  it  gives  to  difpl 
the  well-turned  arm,  and  to  fcatter  to  advantage  t 
rays  of  the  diamond.  But  I  am  fatisfied,  that  t 
gameHer-ladies  have  furmounted  the  little  vanities 

fhovvi 
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lowing  their  beauty,  which  they  fo  far  negleft,  as  to 
irow  their  features  into  violent  diftortions,  and  wear 
way  their  lillies  and  rofes  in  tedious  watching,  and 
sftlefs  lucubrations.  I  Ihould  rather  obferve  that  their 
hief  paffion  is  an  emulation  of  manhood,  which  I  am 
he  more  inclined  to  believe,  becaufe,  in  fpite  of  all 
;anders,  their  confidence  in  their  virtue  keeps  them  up 
11  night,  with  the  molt  dangerous  creatures  of  our  fex. 
t  is  to  me  an  undoubted  argument  of  their  eafe  of  con- 
bience,  that  they  go  dire&ly  from  church  to  the  gaming- 
able ;  and  fo  highly  reverence  play,  as  to  make  it  a 
rreat  part  of  their  exercife  on  Sundays. 

The  Water-Poets  are  an  innocent  tribe,  and  deferve 
til  the  encouragement  I  can  give  them.  It  would  be 
jarbarous  to  treat  thofe  authors  with  bitternefs,  who 
lever' write  out  of  the  feafon,  and  whofe  works  are  ufe- 
ul  with  the  waters.  I  made  it  my  care  therefore  to  fweet- 
in  fome  four  criticks  who  were  {harp  upon  a  few  fon- 
lets,  which,  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  the  Bath,  were 
nere  alkalies.  I  took  particular  notice  of  a  lenitive 
jleftuary,  which  was  wrapped  up  in  fome  of  thefe  gentle 
:ompofitions ;  and  am  perfuaded  that  the  pretty  one 
ivho  took  it,  was  as  much  relieved  by  the  cover  as  the 
medicine.  There  are  a  hundred  general  topicks  put 
nto  metre  every  year,  vhs'.  "  The  lover  is  inflamed  in 
"  the  water,  or,  he 'finds  his  death  where  he  fought 
u  his  cure  ;  or,  the  nymph  feels  her  own  pain,  vvith- 
u  out  regarding  her  lover's  torment."  Thefe  being  for 
ever  repeated,  have  at  prefent  a  very  good  effect ;  and' 
a  phyfician  allures  me,  that  laudanum  is  almoil  out  of 
doors  at  the  Bath. 

The  phyficians  here  are  very  numerous,  but  very 
good-natured.  To  thefe  charitable  gentlemen  I  owe, 
that  I  was  cured,  in  a  week's  time,  of  more  diftempers 
than  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  They  had  almoft  killed  me 
with  their  humanity.  .  A  learned  fellow-lodger  pre- 
icribed  me  a  little  fame  thing,  at  my  firft  coming,  to  keep 
up  my  fpirits  ;  and  the  next  morning  I  was  fo  much 
(enlivened  by  another,  as  to  have  an  order  to  bleed  for  my 
fever.  I  was  proffered  a  cure  for  the  fcurvy  by  a  third, 
-and  kad  a  recipe  for  the  dropfy  gratis  before  night. 
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In  vain  did  I  modeftly  decline  thefe  favours ;  for  I  wa 
awakened  early  in  the  morning  by  an  apothecary,  \vh< 
brought  me  a  dofe  frcm  one  of  my  well-wifhers. 
paid  him,  but  withal  told  him  feverely,  that  I  neve 
took  phyfick.  My  landlord  hereupon  took  me  for  ai 
Italian  merchant  that  fufpedted  poifon ;  but  the  apo 
thecary,  with  more  fagacity,  gucifed  that  I  was  certain 
ly  a  phyilcian  my  (elf. 

The  oppreffion  of  civilities  wKich  I  underwent  from 
the  fage  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  frightened  me  from 
making  fuch  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  thefe  fprings, 
as  would  have  furniifyed  out  a  nobler  entertainment  up 
on  the  Bath,  than  the  loofe  hints  I  have  now  thrown 
together.  Every  man  who  hath  received  any  benefit 
there,  ought,  in  proportion  to  his  abilities,  to  improve, 
adorn,  or  recommend  it.  A  prince  ihould  found  hofpi- 
taJs,  the  noble  and  rich  may  difFufe  their  ample  chari- 
ries.  Mr.  Tom pion  gave  a  clock  to  the  Bath,  and  I 
Neltor  Ironfide  have  dedicated  a  Guardian. 


N°  175.        THURSDAY,  Odober  i. 

Qjjique  fui  memores  alios  fecere  rnerendo. 

VJRC.  ^En.  6.  v,  664, 
Who  rais'd  by  merit  an  immortal  name. 

THE   noble  genius   of  Virgil  would  have  been 
exalted  ftill  higher,  had  he  had  the  advantage 
o/  chriftianity.     According  to  our  fcheme  of  thoughts, 
if  -the    word    Memores    in    the    front    of    this    paper1 
were  changed  into  Similes,  it  would  have  very  much 
heightened  the  motive   to   virtue  in  the  reader.     To 
do  good  and  great  a&ions  merely  to  gain  reputation, 
and  tranfrnit  a  name  to  posterity,  is  a  vicious  appetite, 
and  will  certainly  infnare  the  perfon  who  is  moved  by  it, 
on  fome  occafions,  into  a  falfe  delicacy  for  fear  of  re- 
proach ;    and  at  others,  into  artifices   which  taint  his 
mind,  though  they  may  enlarge  his  fame,.     The  endea 
vour 
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our  to  make  men  like  you,  rather  than  mindful  of  you, 
j  not  fubjeft  to  fuch  ill  confequences,  but  moves  with 
5  reward  in  its  own  hand;  or,  to  fpeak  more  in  the 
anguage  of  the  world,  a  man  with  this  aim  is  as  hap- 
y  as  a  man  in  an  office,  that  is  paid  out  of  money 
nder  his  own  direction.  There  have  been  very  worthy 
xamples  of  this  felf-denying  virtue  among  us  in  this 
ation  ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  nobler  example  in  this 
ilte,  than  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Boyle,  who  founded  a 
secure  for  the  "  Proof  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  againft 
(  atheifts,  and  other  notorious  infidels."  The  reward 
>f  perpetual  memory  amongft  men,  which  might  poffi- 
>ly  have  fome  mare  in  this  iublime  charity,  was  certain- 
y  confidered  but  in  a  fecond  degree  ;  and  Mr.  Boyle 
lad  it  in  his  thoughts  to  make  men  imitate  him  as  well 
w  fpeak  of  him,  when  he  was  gone  off  our  ftage. 

The  world  has  received  much  good  from  this  inftku- 
iion,  and  the  noble  emulation  of  great  men  on  the  in- 
;xh«ittftible  fubje^l  of  the  eflence,  praife  and  attributes 
Df  the  Deity,  has  had  the  natural  effect,  which  always 
mends  this  kind  of  contemplation,  to  wit,  that  he  wiio 
writes  upon  it  with  a  iincere  heart,  very  eminently  ex- 
:els  whatever  he  has  produced  on  any  other  occafion. 
It  eminently  appears  from  this  oblervation,  that  a  parti 
cular  blefling  has  been  bellowed  on  this  lecture.  This 
great  philoiopher  provided  for  us,  after  his  death,  an 
employment  not  only  fui'able  to  our  condition,  but  to 
his  own  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  a  fight  fit  for  angels, 
to  behold  the  benefactor  and  the  perfons  obliged,  not 
only  in  different  places,  but  under  different  beings,  em 
ployed  in  the  fame  work. 

This  worthy  man  ftudied  nature,  and  traced  all  her 
ways  to  thofe  of  her  unfearchable  authof.  When  he 
had  found  him,  he  gave  this  bounty  for  the  praile  and 
contemplation  of  him.  To  one  -who  has  not  run  thro* 
regular  courles  of  philofophical  inquiries,  (the  other 
learned  labourers  in  this  vineyard  will  forgive  me)  I 
cannot  but  principally  recommend  the  book,  intitled, 
Phyfico-Theology.  Printed  for  William  Innys  in  St* 
Paul's  Church-yard. 

It  is  written  by  Mr.  Derham,  rector  of  Upminfter 
in  Effcx.  I  do  nat  know  what  Upminiter  is  worth ;  buc 

I  am 
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I  am  fure,  had  I  the  belt  living  in  England  to  give,  ] 
ihould'not  think  the  addition  of  it  fufficient  acknow 
ledgment  of  his  merit,  efpecially  fince  J  am  informed; 
that  the  fimplicity  of  his  life  is  agreeable  to  his  ufefuj 
knowledge  and  learning. 

The  praife  of  this  author  feems  to  me  to  be  the  greai 
perfpicuhy  and  method  which  render  his  work  intelli 
gible  and  pleafing  to  people  who  are  flrangers  to  fuel1 
inquiries,  as  well  as  to  the  learned.  If  is  a  very  defirable 
entertainment  to  find  occafions  of  pleafure  and  fads- 
faction  in  thofe  objecls  and  occurrences  which  we  hav( 
all  our  lives,  perhaps,  overlooked,  or  beheld  vvithoui 
exciting  any  reflexions  that  made  us  wifer  or  happier, 
The  plain  good  man  does,  as  with  a  wand,  fhew~us  thx 
wonders  and  fpe&acles  in  all  nature,  and  the  particulai 
capacities  with  which  all  living  creatures  are  endowed 
for  their  feveral  ways  of  life ;  how  the  organs  of  crea 
tures  are  made  according  to  their  different  paths  in  whict 
they  are  to  move  and  provide  for  themfelves  and  fami 
lies  ;  whether  they  are  to  creep,  to  leap,  tofwim,  to  fly, 
to  walk ;  whether  they  are  to  inhabit  the  bowels  of  tru 
earth,  the  coverts  of  the  wood,  the  muddy  or  cleai 
ilreams,  to  howl  in  fbrerts,  or  converfe  in  cities.  Al 
life  from  that  of  a  worm  to  that  of  a  man  is  explained 
and  as  I  may  fo  fpeak,  the  wondrous  works  of  the  crea 
tion,  by  the  obfervations  of  this  author,  lie  before  \ji 
as  objects  that  create  love  and  admiration,  which,  with 
out  fuch  explications,  ftrike  us  c-iily  with  confufion  anc 
amazement. 

The  man  who,  before  he  had  this  book,  drefTed  arK 
went  out  to  loiter  and  gather  up  fomething  to  entertain  < 
mind  too  vacant,  no  longer  needs  news  to  give  himfel 
amufement  ;*  the  very  air  he  breathes  fuggeils  abundan 
matter  for  his  thoughts.  He  will  confider  that  he  ha: 
'begun  another  day  of  life,  to  breathe  with  all  othe: 
creatures  in  the  fame  mafs  of  air,  vapours  and  clouds 
which  furround  our  globe;  and  of  all  the  numberlef 
animals  that  live  by  receiving  momentary  life,  or  ra 
ther  momentary  and  new  reprieves  from  death,  at  thei] 
noftrils,  he  only  (lands  erecl,  confcious  and  contempla 
live  of  the  benefaction. 
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A  man  who  is  not  capable  of  philofophical  reflexions 
rom  his  own  education,  will  be  as  much  pleafed  as 
vith  any  other  good  news  which  he  has  not  before 
icard.  The  agitations  of  the  wind,  and  the  falling  of 
he  rains,  are  what  are  abfolutely  necefTary  for  his  wel- 
are  and  accommodation.  This  kind  of  reader  will  be- 
lold  the  light  with  a  new  joy,  and  a  fort  of  reafonable 
apture.  He  will  be  led  from  the  appendages  •  which 
ittend  and  furround  our  globe,  to  the  contemplation  of 
he  globe  itfelf,  the  diftribution  of  the  earth  and  wa- 
ers,  the  variety  and  quantity  of  all  things  provided  for 
:he  ufes  of  our  world  :  Then  will  his  contemplation, 
;vhich  was  too  diffufed  and  general,  be  letdown  to  par- 
:iculars,  to  different  foils  and  moulds,  to  the  beds  of 
ninerals  and  ilones  into  caverns  and  volcanos,  and  then 
igain  to  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  then  again  to  the 
ields  and  valleys. 

When  the  author  has  acquainted  his  reader  with  the 
Dlace  of  his  abode,  he  informs  him  of  his  capacity  to 
nake  himfelf  eafy  and  happy  in  it  by  the  gift  of  fenfes, 
:>y  their  ready  organs,  by  ihewing  him  the  ftrufture  of 
:hofe  organs,  the  difpofition  of  the  ear  for  the  receipt  of 
ibunds,  of  the  noftril  for  fmell,  the  tongue  for  taile,  the 
lerves  to  avoid  harms  by  our  feeling,  and  the  eye  by 
Dur  fight. 

The  whole  work  is  concluded  (as  it  is  the  fum  of  fif 
teen  fermons  in  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  the  Deity)  with 
reflexions  which  apply  each  diltinft  part  of  it  to  an  end, 
for  which  the  author  may  hope  to  be  rewarded  with  an 
immortality  much  more  to  be  defired,  than  that  of  re 
maining  in  eternal  honour  among  all  the  fons  of  men, 
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ACTIVE  parts  of  mankind  compared  with  t& 
Speculative,  Number  150. 
Adamites,  a  fed  fo  called,  N.  133. 
Advertifement  about  a  modefty-piece,  N.  145.     Abou 

the  Examiner,  170. 
Al  ehoufe-  keeper,  an  elegant  one  on  the  road  to  Hamrj 

ftead,  N.  144. 

Alexander's  letter  to  Ariftotle,  N.  in. 
All  for  Love  (tragedy,  of)  faulty,  and  in  what,,N.  I  10. 
Allegory,  directions  for  ufing  it,  N.  152. 
Alnarefchin,  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia,  his  ftory,  N.  167 
Alphonfo,  (ftory  of)  as  told  by  Strada's  Lucan,  N.  119. 
Anacreon's  inftrudions  to  a  painter  to  paint  his  miftrefi 


^naximander,.  his  faying  upon  being  laughed  at,  N.  1  35 
Androcles,  the  ftory  of  him  and  the  lion,  N.  139. 
Anceftry  renders  the  good  only  illuftrious,  N.  122.    T 

value  one's  felf  upon  it  ridiculous,   137.     To  be  ve 

nerated,  ibid. 
Anger,  a  definition  of  it,  -N.  129.    Its  ill  confbquences 

ibid. 

Annihilation,  a  dull  and  phlegmatick  thought,  N.  89. 
Ants,  their  way  of  nefting  in  Siam,  N.  157.  and  elfe 

where,  ibid.     A  letter  about  them,  1  60. 
Ancient  authors,  how  diftinguimed  in  Strada's  prolu 

fion,  N.  119. 

Ariftotle,  his  contempt  of  cenfure,  N.  135. 
Art,  thofe  that  are  capable  of  it  moft  fond  of  nature 

N.  »73. 
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Aftronomy,  the  ftudy  of  it  recommended,  N.  169. 

Atalantis,  (author  ol)  to  whom  akin,  N.  107. 

Athaliah  of  Racine,  fbme  parts  of  it  fublime,  N.  117. 

Attraction  between  bodies,  N.  126. 

Auguftus,  Virgil's  praifes  of  him,  N.  138. 

Aurelia,  a  dream  that  me  had  a  window  in  her  bread, 

and  what  was  in  it,  N.  ic6. 
Aurengezebe,  (tragedy  of)  faulty,  and  in  what,  N.  1 10. 

B. 

BATH,  cultoms  of  that  place,  N.  174,  Praifes  of 
the  waters,  ibid. 

Beauty  at  war  with  fortitude,  N.  152. 

Bias's  laying  of  calumny,  N.  13^. 

Binicorn  (Humphrey)  his  letter  to  the  Guardian,  N.  124. 

Bodkin  ('1  imothy)  his  letter  about  his  mort  fword,  N.  1 45*. 

Boileau's  account  of  the  fublime,  N.  1 17. 

Bofoms  (naked)  a  grievance,  N.  116.  The  pope's  or 
der  againft  them,  ibid.  1 1 8;  121. 

Boyle,    (Mr.)   his  virtue  and  generofifcy,  N.  175. 

Bruce  (Edward  lord)  his  challenge  to  Sir  Edward  Sack- 
ville,  N.  129  An  account  of  the  combat,  133. 

Bubnelia  angry  about  the  tucker,  N.  109. 

Button  (Daniel)  his  letter  about  twilling  off  buttons,. 
N.  85. 

Buttons,  the  twilling  of  them  not  eloquent,  N.  84. 


CARE  (Dorothy)  her  letter  againi  men's  open 
bofoms,  N.  171. 

Cenfure  defpifed  by  philofophers,  N.  135. 

Challenges,  fober  ones,  N.  1 29. 

Chaplains  to  people  of  quality,  to  be  refpected,  N.  163. 
One  ill-ufed,  ibid. 

Charity-fchools  recommended,  N.  105.  A  virtue  of 
the  heart,  N.  166.  Nellor  Ironfide's  intended  cha 
rities,  ibid. 

Chaflity  in  men  a  noble  virtue,  N.  123. 

China  (Emperor  of)  honours  none  till  they  are  dead, 
N.  96. 

Chriilian  religion  promotes  friendmip*  N.  126, 
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Chriftians,  their  advantages  in  profefling  the  moft  excel 

lent  divine  truths,  88. 
Clarina,    her  letter  to  the  Guardian  about  the  ladies 

fcandal,  N.  85. 
Claudian,  Strada's,  N.  115,  119.    His  Court  of  Venus, 

127.     His  Pluto's  fpeech  to  Proferpine,  164. 
Cleomenes  (tragedy  of)  faulty,  and  in  what,  N.  no. 
Clergy,  to  be  confidered  as  philofophers,  N.  130. 
Climate,  the  inconftancy  of  the  Britifh  one,  N.  102. 
Club,  the  filent  one,  N.  121. 
Cocklefhells,  a  collection  of  them  by  the  learned  Phi- 

lautus,  N.  95. 

Cold-Bath  recommended,  N.  102. 
Comet,  the  prodigious  one  in  1680,  N.  103. 
Complaifance,  the  benefit  of  it,  N.  162. 
Congreve's  character  of  Aurelia,  N.  8.5.  -  Of  an  ill  cri- 

tick,  N.  113. 
Conference  to  the  foul,    what  health  is  to  the  body, 

N.  135. 

Coquette,  how  me  mould  paint  herfelf,  N,  140. 
Countrymen  meeting  abroad,  their  familiarity,  N.  126, 
Courtfhip,  the  extravagance  of  it,  N.  113. 
Coxcombs  (letter'd)  where  to  be  found,  N.  94.    Dan 
gerous  in  families,   165.. 
CrafTus,  a  chilly  old  fellow,  N.  102.. 
Creation  (works  of)  the  divine  confideration  of  them, 

N;  175. 
Critick,  his  ufelefs  character,  N.  83.     The  feverity  of 

one  on  the  fireworks  on  the  Thames,   103.     How  he 
^  differs  from  a  caviller,  no.     rl  he  marks  of  an  ill 

one,   125. 

Criticifms  on  feveral  plays,  N.  no. 
Cromwell,  what  Monfieur  Pafchal  fays  of  his  death, 

N.  136.' 

Cunning  oppos'd  to  wifdom,  152. 
Cupid  with  eyes,  N.  127. 
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DJE  D  A  L  U  S's  letter  about  flying,  N.  1 12. 
Davis   (Sir  George)  his  adventure  with  a  lion,, 
N.  146, 
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Dead  men  only  have  honours  in  China,  N.  96. 

Death  compared  to  Proteus,    N.  136.      The  hope  of 

good  men  in  it,  169. 

Defamation,  the  art  of  it  difcovered,  N.  170. 
Derham    (Mr.)    his  excellent  book,  entitled,  Phyfico- 

Theology,  N.  175. 
Diaper,    (James)  his  letter  about  Mr.  Oliver  Purville, 

Gent.  N.  95. 

Diftich,  (Mr.)  of  the  fhort  club,  N.  108. 
Diitrefles  imaginary,  the  greateft  part  of  man's  affliai- 

on,  N.  162. 
Ditton  and  Whifton,  their  letter  about  the  longitude,. 

N.  107. 
Diogenes,  what  he  faid  of  the  rich  and  poor,  N.  94.  to 

one  who  flandered  him,   135. 

Don  Sebaftian  (tragedy  of)  faulty,  and  in  what,  N.  1  10* 
Dream  of  Aurelia,  N.  106.  of  a  Spaniard  concerning 

death,  136.  of  the  punimment  of  the  idle  in  the  in 

fernal  regions,   158. 
Drefs,  precautions  about  it,  N.  149.    Genius  difcovered 

in  it,  ibid.     Compared  to  epick  poetry,  ibid, 
Dryden's  Virgil  faulty,  N.  86.    A  blunder  of  his,  ii©. 

Wrong  in  his  fentiments,  ibid. 
Duelling  to  be  abolilhed,  N.  129,. 
Dump  (Goody)  her  letter  to  the  Guardian,  N.  132. 
Dunkirk,  animadverfions  on  the  memorials  againft  de- 

jnoliming  it,  N.  128.    A  letter  about  it,  131. 


EA  R-R  ING   (Nicholas,  Efq;)  his  letter  about  his 
fcolding  wife,.  N.  132. 
Education,  various  ewers  in  it,  N.  94. 
Eliza,  the  character  of  a  good  mother,  N.  150, 
Epiftetus,  what  he  faid  of  cenfure,  N.  135. 
Epimetrius,:  his:  letter  to  the  Guardian  about  .pretty  feetj. 

N.  132. 

Evites,  women  fo  called,  N.  142. 
Eve's  treatment  of  the  angel  in  Milton,  N.  138. 
Evergreen  (Anthony)  his  letter  about  the  Evites,  N.  142. 
Examiner,  his  infolence  to  a  biihop  of  the  church  of  Eng 
land,.  N.  90.  Writes  in  defence  of  popery,  ibid,  an 
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incorrigible  creature,  ibid.    His  knack  at  finding  out 
treafon,  160.  has  no  talent  for  panegyrick,  170, 

F. 

FAMILY  (head  of)  the  danger  when  bad,  N.  165. 
A  good  miftrefs  defcribed  in  the  Proverbs,  168. 

Fear  of  God,  all  fortitude  founded  upon  it,  N.  117. 

Figleaf  (Leonella)  her  letter  about  modeity-pieces,  N. 
118. 

Fireworks,  fine  ones  on  the  Thames,  N.  103.  Finer  in 
Italy,  ibid. 

Florella  angry  about  the  tucker,  N.  1  09. 

Flying  (art  of)  a  humour  in  King  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  N.  112. 

Fortitude  at  war  with  beauty,  N.  152. 

Foundlings,  no  due  provifion  for  them,  N.  105- 

Fountainbleau,  (palace  of)  defcribed,  N.  101. 

France,  a  tour  there,  N.  100.     Court  of,   104. 

Frank  Forefight,  his  good  hufbandry,  N.  147. 

French,  their  humanity,  N.  101.  Their  poverty  and 
mirth,  ibid.  Courteous  and  talkative,  104. 

French  trade  proved  to  be  prejudicial  toEngland,  N.  1  70.. 

Free-thinkers  no  friends  to  liberty,  N.  83.  Their  ab- 
furdities,  ibid.  Confiderations  offered  to  them  on  the 
being  of  a  God,  88.  They  contribute  to  idolatry,  ibid.. 
Their  affection  to  fingularity  condemned,  89.,  Are 
like  the  Sadducees,  93.  Worfe  than  papifts,  ibid.  Ac- 
cufe  the  chriftian  religion  as  defective  in-  friendftiip,, 
126.  To  be  confidered  as  Automatar  130..  Their 
hateful  character,  169. 

Frjendfhip  promoted  by  the  chriftian  religion,  N.  1  26- 


GAL  AN  TRY  between  a  footman  and  a  maid- 
fervant,  N.  87.     Low  galantry,  ibid.    A  precau 
tion  againft  it,   123. 
Gardens,  fine  ones,  not  fo  fine  as  nature,  N.  173.    That 

of  Alcinous  out  of  Homer,  ibid. 

Gaming  among  the  ladies  a  grievance,  N.  120.  Ill  confe- 
quences  of  it,  ibid.    A  panegyric  on  gamesters,  1  74. 
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Genius  neceflary  to  drefs  well,  N.  149. 

Gentlemen  in  what  really  fuperior  to  mechanicks,  N» 
130. 

Godhead,  the  unity  of  it,  N.  88.  Its  attributes  and 
power,  ibid.  A  juft  and  amiable  idea  of  it,  ibid. 

Goldfinch,  a  beau,  N.  125. 

Grave-Digger  in  Hamlet,  the  humour  of  the  character, 
N.  144. 

Greens,  a  curious  collection  to  be  fold,  N.  173. 

Guardian,  bis  opinion  of  twitting  off  buttons,  and  other 
gefticulations  in  oratory,  N.  84.  His  letter  to  a  vir 
tuous  and  worthy  youth,  90.  The  ufe  of  his  paper,  9$. 
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HAP  P  P I N  E  S  S,  the  mind  reftlefs  after  it,  N.  85. 
Helim  the  Perfian,  the  great  phyfician,  N.  167. 
Hiftory  of  a  Greek  Poet,  N.  141. 
Honour  oppofed  to  pride,  N.  152.  A  difcourfe  upon  true 

honour,  1 6 1 .  What  Juba  fays  of  it  in  Cato,  ibid. 
Honours,  the  intereft  and  duty  of  nations  to  beftow  them 

on  merit,  N.  96. 
Horfe,  Homer's  defcription  of  one,  N.  86.   That  in  Job 

better  than  Homer's>  or  Virgil's,  ibid.  Oppian's,  ibid* 

by  Mr.  Pope,  ibid,  by  Lucan,  ibid. 
Humour,  the  Englifh  diilinguifh'd  by  it,  N,  144. 
Hunting,  a  poem  in  praife  of  it,  N.  125. 
Hypocrify  rebuked  by  our  Saviour,  N.  93. 
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IDLENESS,  the  vice  of  it,  N.  i  $i .    Puni&ed  iii 
the  infernal  regions,  158. 
Idolatry,  a  fottifh  worfhip,  N.  88. 
Immortality  contemplated  with  joy,  N.  89.     Proofs  of  Q 

it,  ibid.     Further  proofs,  93. 

Job  (Book  of)  fine  painting  in  it,  N.  86.  The  de 
fcription  of  a  horfe  there,  better  than  Homer's  or  Vir 
gil's,  ibid. 

Ironfide  (Neftor)  his  letter  to  the  Pope,  N.  140.  His 
intended  charities  when  he  iludied  the  philofophera 
Hone,  1 66, 
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Ironfide,  (Mrs.  Martha)  her  character  and  love  of  an- 

ceftry,  N.  137. 
Ironfide,  akin  to  the  Bickerftaffs,  N.  98.     Neftor,  Efq; 

a  piece  of  true  tempered  Steel,.  102.. 
Juftice  (lord  chief)  his  uprightnefs,  N.  99; 
Juftice,  the  greateft  of  all  virtues,  N.  99. 
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NOWLEDGE,    purfuits  of  it  recommended 
to  youth,  N.  in. 


LADIES,  the  conveniences  of  their-gaming,  N. 
Lais,  hiftory  abuies  her,  N.  85. 

Laudanum  out  of  doors  at  the  Bath,  and,  why,  N.  1 74. 

Land-Bank,  project  of,  N.  107. 

Learning  the  fource  of  wealth  and  honours,   N.  i  n. 
Proper  for  women,   155. 

Leo  (pope  Xth)  his  entertainment  of  the  poets,  N.  115.. 

Leo  the  2d,  his  letter  to  the  Guardian,  N.  124. 

Letter  from  Alexander,  to  Ariilotle,  N.  u  i . 

Letter  fromMifochirofophus  about  the  eloquence  of  twift- 
ing  off  buttons,  N.  84.  From  Daniel  Button  on  that 
Subjed,  85.  From  Clarina  about  fcandal  among  the 
Ladies,  ibid.  From  John  Lizard  upon  the  Clafficks,  86. . 
About  the  infolence.  of  the  Examiner,  90.  From  the 
Guardian  to  a  virtuous  and  worthy  youth,  ibid.  About 
men  of  low  ftature,  91,  92.  Concerning  the  immor 
tality  of  the  foul,  93.  and  hypocrify,  ibid.  From 
James  Diaper,  Philautus,  Umbra  and  the  Prompter,  95. 
From  Simon  Softly,  97 .  From  France  to  the  Guardian, 
101,  104.  From  Peter  Puzzle,  106.  From  a  nomen- 
clator,  107.  From  Ditton  and  Whifton  about  the  longi 
tude,  ibid.  About  the  Tall  Club,  108.  About.the  tuck 
er,  109.  Another,  ibid.  From  Daedalus,  112.  About 
wedding  clothes,  113.  About  petticoats,  114.  From, 
a  quaker  about  naked  breatls,  116.  Frorn  Le.onella . 
Figleaf  on  the.  fame  fubjecl,  1 1 8,  1 2 1 .  From  Jackall; 
and  others  about  the  lion,  ibid.  About  the  ladies 
gaming,  120.  From  Ned  Mum,  about  the  Silent, 
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Club,  121.  From  a  mother  to  a  lord  that  had  de* 
floured  her  daughter,  1 23.  From  Leo  the  Second  to 
be  a  fub-lion  to  the  Guardian,  124.  From  Hum.  Bi- 
nicorn,  ibid,  with  fome  Englifh  lyricks,  ibid.  From  an 
Englifli  tory  about  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  1 28, 
131.  with  challenges  and  anfwers,  129.  From  a 
fick  gentleman,  132.  From  a  gentleman  who  had 
a  fcolding  wife,  ibid.  From  Goody  Dump  and 
Ruth  Prim,  ibid.  From  Epimetrius,  ibid,  with  the 
hiftory  of  lions,  139.  From  Neftor  Ironfide  to 
the  pope,  140.  From  Ruilifides  about  Mafke- 
rades,  142.  From  Anthony  Evergreen  about  the 
Evites,  ibid.  From  Tom  Swagger  to  old  Tefty,  145. 
From  Timothy  Bodkin,  upon  his  receiving  a  challenge, 
ibid.  The  anfwer,  ibid.  From  Jonathan  Ringwood 
about  his  fon  Jack's  Temple  education,  151.  From 
Lucifer  with  a  defcription  of  the  French  ambafiador's 

/    mafkerade,    154.    with  the  ftory  of  R T 

and  his  proud  miftrefs,  159.     From  Will.  Waip,  160. 

I  About  ants,  ibid.  From  a  nobleman's  chaplain  who 
was  ill  ufed,  163.  From  Thomas  White  about  the 
Philofophers  ftone,  166.  From  Mr.  Steele  about 
Dunkirk,  168.  Againft  the  French  trade,  170.  About 
the  lion's  pantry,  171.  and  open  breafts,  ibid. 

Lewis  the  XlVth.  renowned  for  inviolable  keeping  of 
treaties,  N.  128. 

Liberty,  the  generofity  of  its  principle,  N.  83.  Free 
thinkers  enemies  to  it,  ibid. 

Lingerers  defcribed,  N.  1 3 1 .  An  account  of  two  diffe 
rent  ones,  ibid. 

Lion  (Ironfide's)  let  up  at  Button's  Cofree-houfe,  N.  98, 
114,  1 24.  Scandalous  reports  of  him,  134.  Hiftory 
of  the  lion,  139.  Button's  lion's  nativity  calculated, 
140.  Sir  George  Davis's,  141. 

Little  men,  a  club  of  them,  N.  91. 

Lizard,  lady  and  daughters,  how  they  work  and  read, 
N.  155. 

'Lizard  (John)  his  letter  to  the  Guardian  upon  the 
Clafficks,  N.  86. 

Lizard  (Tom)  the  clown,  his  character,  N.  162. 

Longinus's  belt  rule  for  the  fublime,  N.  152. 

Longitude,  difcovery  of  it,  N.  107. 

Love, 
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Love,  perforated  by  ambition  and  avarice,  N.  152." 

Lucan,  Strada's,  N.  115,  119. 

Lucifer's  defcriptioa  of  a  maikerade  at  the  French  ain 

baflador's,  N.  154. 
Lucretius,  Strada's,  N.  115,  119, 
Luft  oppofed  to  modefty,  N.  152. 
Lycurgus,  his  character  that  of  a  good  mafter,  N   87. 
-  the  Spartan's  good  laws  for  matrimony,  N.  100, 
Lyricks,  Engliili,  very  fine,  N.  124. 


.. 

MACHINES,  the  Free-thinkers  fueh,  N.  130. 
Martial's  verfes  on  a  country-feat.  N.  173. 
Mafkerades,  a  letter  againft  them,  N.   142.     Lucifer' 

defcription  of  one  at  the  French  ambafTador's,  N.  154 
Mathematicks,  the  ufefulnefs  of  them,  N.  130 
Matrimony,  extravagant  expenees  after  entering  itpoi 

it  cenfured,  N.  147. 
Mechanicks,  in  what  really  inferior  to  gentlemen,  N 

130. 

Medals,  modern,  an  error  in  diftributing  them,  N.  96. 
MelifTa  and  Polydore,  their  ftory,  N.  85. 
Memoirs  of  a  French  nobleman,  relating  to  his  difco- 
-    vering  of  his  children,  N.  150. 
Memorial  from  Dunkirk  anfwered,  128. 
Milton,    his  defcription  of  Eve's  treating  the   angel, 

N.  138. 
Mind,  reftlefs  after  happinefs,  N.  83.    The  attraftioE 

of  it,    1  26. 

Mifers  not  happy  in  their  riches,  N.  83. 
Mifochirofophus,  his  letter  to  the  Guardian  about  tvvifl 

ing  off  buttons,  N.  84. 
Modefty,  loft,  N.  87.     Its  charms,   100.     Oppos'd  U 

luft,  152. 

Modefty-  pieces  laid  afide,  N.  118.     One  loft,   145. 
More,  (Sir  Thomas)  his  Poem  about  the  choice  of  a  wife, 

N.  163. 

Mortality  (bill  of)  out  of  the  country,  N.  136. 
Motteux's  unicorn,  N.  114. 
Mum  (Ned)  his  letter  about  the  filent  club,  N.  izi. 

N.  NECK 
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N. 

E  C  K   (women's)   immodeftly  expofed,  N.  ico. 
109,   1  18,  12.1. 
sfomenclators,  a  fet  of  men  in  Rome  fo  called,  N.  107* 
male  and  female  one  in  London,  ibid. 

Q. 

3  DD  I  TIES,  Englifh  famous  for  them,  N.  144. 
Oedipus  (tragedy  of)  faulty  and  in  what,  N.  i  id. 
Dppian,  his  de/criprion  of  a  war-horfe,N.  86. 
Oratory,  an  odd  kind  of  it  condemned,  N.  84, 
Dvid,   Strada's,  N.  122. 

, 

fJAINTING  in  poetry,  what  it  is,  N.  8& 

1C  Palaces,  the  French  king's  very  fine,  N.  101. 

randaemonium,  (Milton's)  to  be  reprefented  in  fire-works, 

\  N,  103. 

parents,  their  love  for  their  children  confider'd,  N.  i  yo, 

Pafchal  (Monfieur)  his  obfervation  on  Cromwell's  death, 

[  N.  136. 

fatch  (parfon)  why  fo  called,  N.  1  16. 

Patience  oppofed  to  fcorn,  N.  152. 

^edantical  veneration  for  Greek  and  Latin,  condemned, 

N.94.. 

^erfian  foldier,  his  crime  and  punimment,  N.  99. 
——-Sultan,  his  juftice,  ibid. 
*etticoats,  a  grievance,  N.  114. 
^asnomena  of  nature  imitated  by  art,  N.  103. 
^hilautus,  and  his  cockleihells,  affronted,  N.  95. 
toilofophical  ftudies  recommended,  as  they  relate  to  di 

vinity,  N.  175. 

'hilogram's  letter  about  fpeech,  N.  172. 
fhyficians  never  take  phyfick,  N.  1  74. 
'ids,  the  women  advifed  to  imitate  them,  N.  140, 
'ifmires,  the  nation  of  them  defcribed,  N.  153. 
lain  (Tom)  his  letter  about  petticoats,  N.  114. 

Plato 
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Plato,  his  anfvver  to  a  fcandalous  report  of  him,  N.  85, 

What  he  faid  of  cenfure,  135. 
Poet  (Greek)  his  hiftory, 'N.  (41. 
Poetry  compared  with  drefs,  N.  149. 
Poets  (tragick)  errors  committed  by  them,  N.  no. 
Polydoreand  Meliffa,'  their  {lory,  N.  85. 
Poor  and  rich,  what  Diogenes  faid  of  them,  N.  94. 
Pope,  (Mr.)  his  defcription  of  a  war-horfe,  N.  86.    i 
Popes,  the  Leos  the  heft,  and  the  Innocents  the  woril 

N.  114. 

Pofterity,  the  regard  we  fliould  have  to  it,  N.  138. 
Pofture-mafter,  his  frolicks,  N.  102. 
Praife  grateful  to  human  nature,  N.  35. 
Pride  oppofed  to  honour,  N.  152.  The  vice  of  it,  153*' 
Prieft,  refpe£t  due  to  the  title,  N.  130. 
Prim  (Ruth)  her  letter  to  the  Guardian,  N.  132. 
Prior's  character  of  an  imperfect  beauty,  N.  85. 
Projed  for  medals,  given  to  the  late  miniftry,  N.  9^ 

Of  Land-bank  and  reformation  of  manners,  107.^ 
Prolufion  of  Strada,  on  the  iiile  of  the  poets,  N.  li'j 

119,    122. 

Proverbs  of  Solomon,  concerning  a  good  miilrefs  of 

family,  N.  168. 

Proteus,  Death  compared  to  him,  N.  136. 
Prudes,  how  they  fhould  paint  themfelves,  N.  140.  . 
Puzzle  (JPeter)  his  dream,  N.  106. 
Pythagoras,  his  own  learning  and  that  of  his  famil 

N.  165. 

oL 

QJJ  A I N  T  moralifts,  a  faying  of  theirs,  N.  135. 

R. 

RAKE  his  character,  N.  131. 
Reclufe,  his  character,  N.  131. 
Reformation  of  manners,  project  of,  N.  107. 
Repartee,  a  quick  one  in  parliament,  N.  137. 
Ringwood  (Jack)  his  Temple  education,  N.  151.    f 

millener  and  ihoe-maker's  bill,  ibid. 
Roarings  of  Button's  lion,  N.  121. 
Rochester  (Bilhop  of)  his  definition  of  wit,  N.  141. 

Rofco 
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^ofcommon  (earl  of)  his  rule  for  tranflation,  N.  164, 
rluftifides,  his  letter  about  mafkerades,  N.  142. 

S. 

SACKVILL-E,  (Sir  Edward)  his  anfwer  to  the 
lord  Bruce's  challenge,  N.  129.  His  account  [of 
the  combat,  133. 

Sadducees,  like  our  Free-thinkers,  N.  93. 
Santon  Barfifa,   his  hiftory  out  of  the  Turkifh  tales, 

N.  148. 
Schacabac  the  Perfian,  an  inftance  of  his  complaifance, 

N.  162. 

Scandal,  a  vice  of  the  ladies,  N.  85. 
Scorn,  oppofed  to  patience,  N.  152. 
Servants,  the  duty  of  matters  towards  them,  N.  Sf. 
Sexes,  the  comparative  perfections  of  them,  N.  152.  At 

war,  ibid,  reconciled  by  virtue  and  love,  ibid. 
Shame  (publick)  the  ufe  of  it,  N.  95. 
Short  (Bob)  his  letters  about  his  club,  N.  91,  92. 
Short  (club)  its  foundation,  N.  91,  92. 
Sicknefs,  its  effect  on  the  mind,  131. 
Sigonia  (John)  his  {lory,  N.  104.     Fights  his  brother 

Briant  unknown  to  him,  ibid. 
Silvio,  his  bill  of  coit  in  courting  Zelinda,  N.  97. 
Sloth,  the  vice  of  it,  N.  131. 
Small-coal  man,  his  mufical  talent,  N.  144. 
Snow,  artificial,  before  the  French  King,  N.  103. 
Socrates,  his  contempt  of  cenfure,  N.  i  35. 
Softly  (Simon)  very  ill  ufed  by  a  widow,  N.  97. 
Solomon's  choice  of  wifdom,  N.  1 1 1 . 
Sophia,  her  good  character,  N.  147. 
South  (Dr.)  his  fermon  on  a  good  confcience,  N.  135. 
Speculative   part  of  mankind  compared  with  the  active, 

N.  130. 

Speech,  a  difcourfe  of  it,  N.  172. 
Spring,  verfes  on  it,  N.  125. 
Statius,  Strada's,  N.  122. 
i  Statutes  for  the  Ihort  Club,  N.  91,  92, 
Steele  (Richard)  his  letter  about  Dunkirk,  N.  168. 
Swagger  (Tom)  his  letter  to  old  Tefty,  N.  145.     Af 
fronted,  N.  171. 

Strada,  x 
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Strada,  his  excellent  prolufion,  N.  115,  119,  122. 
Swords,  the  immoderate  length  of  them  condemned 

N.  143,  145. 
Sublime,  Boileau's  notes  on  Longinus's,  N.  117.  Lon 

ginus's  beft  rule  for  it,  152. 

T. 

TALL  Club,  N.  108, 
Temple  education,  an  Iriftance  of  it,  N.  151. 
Temple  (Sir  William;  his  account  of  Englifh  humour,  N 

144.  What  he  fays  of  Homer's  garden  of  Alcinous,  1 7  3 
Teraminta,  angry  about  the  tucker,  N.  109.     Like 

wagtail,  125. 
Terrible  Club,  N.   143. 
Thrift  (Generofitv)  his  letter  againil  the  French  trad< 

N.  170. 

Time  not  to  be  fquandered,  N.  158. 
Timogenes,   the  character  of  a  man  of  falfe  honoui 

N.  161. 

Timoleon,  his  piety,  N.  117. 
Tiptoe  (Tom)  fome  account  of  him,  N.  92. 
Topknot  (Dr.)  a  divine  fo  called,  N.  116. 
Tory  (Englilli)  his  letter  about  demoliming  Dunkirk 

N.  128.     Another,   131. 

Trade  with  France,  prejudicial  to  England,  N.  170. 
Tranflation,  rules  for  it,  N.  164. 
Tremble    (Tom  the   quaker)    his  latter  about   nake 

breafts,  N.  116. 

Truelove.  (Tom)  the  character  of  a  good  hufband,  N.  1 1  •. 
Tucker,  laid  afide  by  the  ladies,  N.  100.    They  are  o: 

fended,    icp,   118,  121.  the  immodefty  of  it,   13^ 

140,   145. 
Tuck  (Tim)  of  the  ihort  Club,  fome  account  of  hirr 

N.  92. 

Tugghe  (Sieur  of  Dunkirk)  his  impudence,  N.  128. 
Tutors,  ill  paid  and  ill  ufed,  N.  94.  ^ 

V. 

•VTARIETY,  the  fweets  of  it,  N.  138. 
V    Venus,  (the  court  of)  a  poem,  N,  127* 

Ve 
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erfailles  defcribed,  N.  101. 

"erfes  on  the  fpring,  N.  125.  The  court  of  Venus,  127. 
Of  Eve  treating  the  angel,  138.  a  tranilation  of  Vir 
gil,  ibid.  On  wit,  141.  Lord  Rofcommon's  of  breed 
ing  of  youth,  151.  Out  of  Cato,  161.  On  tranfla- 
tion,  164.  Out  of  Claudian,  ibid.  Out  of  Anacreon, 
1 68.  On  the  art  of  writing,  172.  Homer's  garden 
of  Alcinous,  173. 

'irgil,  Strada's,  N.  115,  122.  His  praife  of  Auguftus, 
138. 

rirgins,    the    great  wickednefs   of    deflouring   them,   * 
N.  123. 

Jm bra's  letter  about  publick  mame,  N.  95. 

Jniverlity-education,  errors  in  it,  N.  94. 

w. 

fTTAGTAILS,  their  way  of  courting,  N.  125. 

VV     Weather  (fine,)   the  pleafure  of  it,  N.  125. 

Vedding-clothes,  a  letter  about  it,  N.  113. 

Vhiiion  and  Ditton,  their  letter  about  the  longitude, 

1  N.  107. 

#"hite  (Thomas)  his  letter  about  the  philofophers  Hone, 

N.  1 66. 

^ilkins  (bifhop)  his  art  of  flying,  N.  112. 
iVifdom,  Solomon's  choice  of  it,  N.  1 1 1 .    Oppofed  to 

cunning,    152. 

Vifeacre  (fquire)  what  was  his  ruin,  N.  147. 
!Vit,  the  biihop  of  Rochefter's  definition  of  it,  N.  141. 

By  the  author  of  fome  excellent  pailorab,  ibid. 
frromen  mould  have  learning,    155. 
Writing,  (the  art  of)  Verfes  upon  it  by  a  lady,  N. 


tENOPHON's  vifion,  N.  in. 

Z. 
E  L I N  D  A,  ho.v  generous  me  was  to  Silvio,  N.  97, 

F    I    N    J    S. 
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